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In the “Templeton”, a new lavatory design by 
‘Srandard”, utility is complemented by a rare 
beauty. Just as furniture of authentic period de- 
sign in other rooms of the home evokes a feeling 
of unusual charm, so the “Templeton” brings a 
new and most welcome distinctiveness to the 
bathroom. 


Until now the utilitarian purpose of the lavatory 
and the material of which it is made—vitreous 
china—have always imposed severe limitations 
upon the design. The difficulties of firing such 
large art designs of genuine vitreous china in one 
piece have been overcome by the master potters 
of “Standard”. The “Templeton” is, in fact, a 
fine piece of furniture molded in genuine vitreous 


The New Art 








“Te Templ etor. 


Molded in one piece of genuine vitreous china. 

Top, 36 x 20 inches. Bowl, 19 x 12 inches 

with dualoverflow. Fittingsindesigns as 

distinctive as the lavatory. Legs of Chromard 
and clearest crystal. 


tandard” 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


china of endless durability. The distinctiveness of 
the fittings is in keeping with the new beauty of 
the lavatory itself. The designs are original and 
have been hand-wrought by “Standard” metal- 
smiths with infinite care. 


Accept a cordial invitation to visit one of the 
“Standard” showrooms to see both the ‘“Temple- 
ton” and the “Pemberton”, another exclusive 
“Standard” design in dressing-table style. The 
trademark “Standard” is impressed in every 
fixture. An interesting booklet, illustrated in colors, 
will be mailed if requested. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 


Pittsburgh 
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G _ Eighty-six years of making the 
ACRIVOUNA = finest candic baw thas 

finest candies, reaching back to 
sampler days, provide the background of experience 
and tradition. The success of the Sampler was not 
an accident. The Sampler’s contents are the 
public’s choice of favorite pieces from eleven of 
Whitman’s packages famous since the beginning of 

the Whitman business in 1842. 
Every piece is a selected favorite which insures 

the popularity of 
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[ is rather amusing to discover that the con- 

I temporary 
; intiques has had its counterpart in all ages. \s 
M. Haraucourt of the Musée Cluny explained re- 
ntly, objects of art and curios of an immediate 


excitement over early American 


” 


ceding generation are never “antiques;” they 
ive to lie fallow several generations or centuries 
to mellow, like good wine. Then they are taken 
up with avidity by collectors. 
Rome in_ its heyday seethed with collecto- 
' aniacs. The antiquity and bric-a-brac shops were 
ocated in groups along certain streets. The name 
for them sé ptae. Thither the collectors of 
the Imperial City foregathered to pick up their 
isures. There were even auctions of antiques 


was 


held in auction rooms called atria auctionaria and 
praeco, 
Of course the demand for antiques soon cleared 
the market and antique-faking inevitably began 
thriving business. In Rome this faking was us- 


auctioneers were 


lly done by Greek slaves who were zood crafts- 
— With behind him, the 
' ntique-maker of Early Americana need not feel 
modest 
directly traceable to ancient 


such a_ heritage 


about Few trades can be 


Rome. 


his business. 





- time to time on this page we have 
discussed cities of the Pacific Coast and the 
Southwest. We now come to San Antonio. 
In San Antonio one finds a city peculiarly de- 
voted to the pleasurable interests of its people. 
The new auditorium in which popular concerts 
siven is a noble monument to civic idealism. 
and the engineering that 
nto it speak highly for the native talent of the 
city. Besides this auditorium is a park given over 


Its architecture went 


st wholly to the idea of play. In many of 
cities we have parks where citizens and theit 
lren are permitted to walk decorously and 
serve the wonders of Nature as laid out by 

park architect. But 
ty fathers have brushed away that quaint notion 
1 most of their park space is to play in. Chil- 
n of all ages are accommodated, and if you’re 


here in San Antonio the 


o old to pl iy you can go look at the monkeys. 
Then too there are, in the outskirts of San An- 
io and jealously treasured, the remains of old 


Vlissions that have an architectural beauty not 


to be found elsewhere. 


| 1 


On such a basis one might believe life to be 


out ideal for the aspiring citizens of San An- 
mio. There is just one fly in the ointment—San 
\ntonio’s knowledge of modern city zoning is 


ised eith 


It sorely needs a zoning law which will prevent 


r on gross ignorance or crass neglect. 


streets of private homes being ruined by 


ssary and ugly apartment houses. 





T l[E dilatory ways of builders are no recent 
velopment. No less a personage than George 


\ ngton had his troubles with them, as is 

test from correspondence which, says Rupert 
Hughes in his George Washington, the Rebel and 
‘he Patriot, the great general had with his cousin 
Lund Washington. It seems that Lund had been 


n charge of, George’s affairs and at one time 


ng the Revolution received a request “to 
cken’ the carpenters about the dining room 
mney piece, ‘as I could wish to have that end of 


House completely finished before I return.’ ” 





WINTER GARDENS 


When, in the frosty winter sky, 
The Silvery Pleiades ride high, 
And flower beds are softly hid 
Beneath a glistening coverlid; 


With garden books, and fancy free, 

I weave a magic tapestry 

Of lovely bloom, which soon outgrows 
My neat suburban garden close. 


My grounds expand to hold a rout 

Of trellised roses, hedged about 

With flowering shrubs, to greet the spring 
With joyous, lyric blossoming ; 


While lilacs breathe from wistful bloom 
Nostalgic, perfume. 

A path to summer, half o’ergrown, 
With here and there a stepping stone, 


bitter-sweet 


Leads to a quaint sundial, set 
Among clove pinks and mignonette; 
Its slanting shadows eloquent 

Of hours in sunny gardens spent. 


Here marigolds and hollyhocks, 
Blue larkspur, zinnias, four o’clocks, 
\ll dear and homely flowers that be, 
\re blent with subtle artistry. 


Here comes no drouth nor blight to mar, 
Where these my fair dream flowers are. 
A gardener with a seedsman’s list,— 
There is no happier optimist! 


BLANCHE WHITING KEYSNER 





FTER a survey of the hardware designs now 
being produced in this country, we wonder 
if a deep sleep hasn’t fallen on their manufac- 
Authentic Early 


being faithfully reproduced and we are led to 


turers. American patterns are 
from 
various historical periods for other designs, but 


believe that inspiration has been drawn 
the display as a whole seems limited and lacking 
n imagination. Yet we scarcely can blame the 
manufacturers. The fault lies with our architects 
and builders of houses and their clients, who fail 
to realize the vast importance of well-designed 
hardware. Great store was set by such details in 
old France and England and if we cannot design 
better than they, we can, at least, reproduce their 
designs. Our great advancement has been made in 
the mechanics of hardware. Let us now improve 
its appearances. 


CARCELY a day passes but one of our Loving 

Readers writes us of her scrapbook. It seems 
that even when we attain maturity, the paper doll 
habit continues for a long time. Let a woman 
plan a garden, and she cuts up magazines and 
pastes her treasures in a scrapbook. Let her dream 
of building a new house, and forthwith scissors 
and paste give her a bird’s-eye range of all the 
effects she hopes to attain. Even people to whom 
that new house and new garden or newly deco- 
rated room is a vague dream beyond their realiz- 
ing will go on month after month searching the 
magazines for pictures, snipping them out and 
pasting them carefully in a scrapbook for future 
reference. And all this is as it should be. 

There is no surer way to recording one’s taste 
collection of 
scraps. But an interval should pass between the 
time of the first enthusiasm and the final placing 
of the scrap in the book. Only by judicious, cool 
discarding of reach that 
point where we are sure of what we actually 
want. One’s scrapbook should be allowed to mel- 
low 


and desire than by assembling a 


non-essentials can we 


long time before it is put to use. 





LD DOC LEMMON SA YS—‘From whut 
I hear tell onto it, city folks mostly think 
thet snow is about as onfriendly a thing as Old 
Man Winter ever put into his carpet-bag. To 
them, it don’t mean nothin’ much only. stalled 
trolley cars an’ wet feet an’ shovelin’ sidewalks 
clean o? dirty slush afore the p’liceman comes 
>round an’ threatens to have the law onto ’em. 
“But out here in the country us old-timers 
don’t look at snow thetaway. To us it’s cold an’ 
a nuisance to shovel away, 0’ course, but there’s 
real purposes into it. It makes wood haulin’ easier, 
ye know, an’ there ain’t nothin’ like it for helpin’ 
the wheat crop. It keeps the frost from 
deep down into the ground, too, an’ thet 
there ain’t such tough goin’ when spring begins 
to come ’round. 


rittin’ 


Bb 


means 


“Sometimes, though, it seems like the kids git 
more out’n a good snow than ’most anythin’ else 
does. Whut a time they make of it, coastin? down 
Nod Hill Road like a handful o’ leaves blown 
by the wind! All afternoon the leetle fellers are 
at it, belly-whoppin’ down over the thanky- 
ma’ams an? yellin’ like Injuns. Then, come moon- 
rise, the bigger ones show up—young lads an’ 
their best gals draggin’ bobsleds as long as hay 
wagons. Ye’ll see ’em there till purty near mid- 
night, mebbe, an’ long after they’ve gone home 
it seems like the echoes o’ their singin’ was some- 
how hangin’ in the still, sparkly air. 

“Yep, country snow ain’t half bad. I cale’late 
there’s many a man an’ woman today who’s a 
heap better off for havin’ played into it.” 


AYTON COLIE who writes the lead article 
New York architect and 
a graduate of the Beaux Arts of Paris. Robert 
Carrere is an American architect practising in 
Florence. Dorothy Hammond who writes on de- 
signing a Blue Border has her garden at Loudon- 
ville, Ohio, and Edwin Laclede Howard who 
writes of French Canadian homes is a New York 
architect. Frances Flynn Paine, a new name in 
HouskE & GARDEN, is contributing a series of arti- 
cles on tiles. 


in this issue is a 
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THE COTSWOLDS COME TO PENNSYLVANIA 


Between the Pe lvania stone Colonial farmhouse and 
the Sloe hor é im the Cotsu old section of E ngland is a 
marked kinship. They can be blended, making an archi- 


tectural Anglo-American alliance. And thus they were 
combined in the home of W. Pope Barney, architect, 
located at Wallingford, Pennsylvania 
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STONE 


Varwty in Design and Building Materials Is Offered by These 


Houses that Rise Naturally from Rocky 


HEN Man saw his first house 


structed of bark and branches, suc- 


», CON- 


cumb inevitably to the destructive forces 


f Nature, had 


menced to enjoy the fruits of his labors, he 


almost before he com- 


must have cast about him for some material 


vhich gave promise of offering a better 


sistance to those elem« ntal forces. 

The probability is that stone appealed 
mmediately to him, due to its apparent 
lity to resist these ravages successfully. 


When he had 


pried the first boulders loose 
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DAYTON COLIE 


from the surrounding earth, placed them 
one upon another and filled up the inter- 
stices with grass, mud or other materials 
conveniently near at hand, he found him- 
self launched on the road toward the use 
of stone as a permanent building material. 
Along this path civilization led him to stil] 
higher accomplishment as his needs and 
awakened — esthetic 


manded something more from his material. 


newly impulses de- 

‘Thus step by step he progress¢ d from the 
rough cyclopean wall, where the stone it- 
self determined the major characteristics 
of the structure, to the moment when in the 
construction of the great Gothic cathedrals 
of the Ile de France the builders, to sur- 
mount the difficult feats imposed upon 


S1te fi 


them, forced the stone to assume any form 
they chose to impress upon it. Almost from 
the dawn of civilization, stone has been 
the 
country, and constructing in other materials 


favored building material in every 
has, in the main, been merely Man’s con- 
cession to necessity. 

The same reasoning which applied to 
buildings of a more monumental character 
also held for buildings destined for human 
habitation, in so far as these buildings were 
intended to express the afHuence or position 


windows command the view 
of a steep drof of the land dow 
banks of a 
belox 
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their owners. However, some- 
where along the line there came a 
parting of the ways, and the build- 
ng destined for human habitation 
became divided into two classes 
namely, the house and the mansion. 
The mansion may be said to 
ive continued merrily on_ its 
primrose path until nothing but 
the exigencies of the plan (and 
n the latter days these failed to 
express themselves in the apparent 
external structure) differentiated 
t from the public building. Al] 
this time, however, the smaller 
house was gradually working out 
its own salvation, and slowly but 
surely investing itself with new 
character and individual charm. 

This was being accomplished 











louse « Garden 


From the walled pool entrance- 
ourt the flagging is bluestone. 
The door lets onto a book room 


, , : 
which extends to the bay win- 


principally through the fact that 
in the smaller house the exigencies 
of plan were expressing them- 
selves frankly on the exterior and 
thus were determining for the 
individual house its particula: 
character, inasmuch as its exterio1 
appearance was a frank expression 
of its inner arrangement. 

Nor need the small native stone 
house follow any cut-and-dried 
architectural designs. “Throughout 
Brittany, Normandy and in_ th 
country districts of France gener- 
ally, we find a wealth of smaller 
houses all distinct in character and 
offering obvious inspiration to the 
house builder of today. The 
countryside of England abounds 
in interesting examples of this 


oe ee ae eaten atk rma 


so 


j } é é 
ai ¢ rl] 
, rubble a é 
¢ ? f I ra ¢ 
type ot house, showing a 
nge of varying character- 


cs in different parts of the coun- 
With several of these types 
houses we are already familiar, 
that when we speak of a house 
the Cotswold type we do not 
| that we need explain more 
| In fact, practically every 
section has evolved its own 
of house, so that the variety 
signs available to those who 
to build 1S almost legion. 
m the outset the smaller 
s had the advantage over 
nore pretentious sister, the 
Whereas in the larger 


rand ur Was apt to be the 
te of all that was attempted, 


: a ‘ oid 
smaller house simplicity ind 
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paths in the entrance court are 

planted mainly to Tris and 

Lilies. Potted plants are place 
on the po 


an expression of the uses for which 
it was intended were the dominant 
notes. Stone used in building the 
mansion had to be carefully 
dressed and matched, while that 
used for the smaller house could, 
without all this preparation, be 
used as it came out of the ground, 
with the result that the important 
element of picturesqueness fell as 
a dowry to the humbler sister. “The 
almost limitless number of small 
houses that possess great charm and 
picturesqueness attests to her wisi 
use of her pittance. 

Stone thus employed as a build- 
ing material, especially if it be 
local stone, offers thts decided 
advantage: geologically it is one 
with the ground upon which it 








rests. If the country 1s stony in 


} 


character, the very stones which 












ive to be dug out in excavating 
in be used in construction and 
the house w ll be one with th 
eround out of which it springs. 


leq] 


Such a condition 1s ideal, pec 


with plenty of stones ai tilable for 


pathways and walls, the house may 










extended out into its immediate 
urroundings, and thus make with 
the nearer landscape a single unit 
well bonded together by the con- 


a tantly recurrent note of the ston 






It s this qual ty of being weld dl 


to its surroundings which gives the 
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House 


, : a s : 
On the garden side the wall 1s 
» Living a softer st 


, 


face for the wines trained 


surroundings you accomplish re- 
sults out of all proportion to th 
amount of energy expended. Eac!l 
slab of stone laid in a pathway, 
each boulder set in a wall is but on 
more note in the harmony of you 
house and its landscape surround- 
ings. It is the pebble thrown into 
the still pond causing concentr 
waves, each one diminishing 
intensity until they die out in tl 
tall grasses at the water’s edge. 
This tonal and material projec- 
tion of the house into its surroun 
ings 1S what comes to mind, 
after years, when one recalls t! 
impression of certain’ Eng! 
villages, such as Broadway 
Worcestershire. ‘The complete unit 
composed by house and groun 
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ip the impression. It is again 
le thrown into the pond, 
stand gazing at the picture 


trom tl road’s edge, toward you, 


m the cottage as the focal point, 


diminishing waves, carried 


by the ever-recurrent note of 


wall and walk until they die 
t the gap in the low boundary 


] 


with the three small steps at 


feet. The elements are simple 
nd the combination all 

] 7 7 " bd 

ut decades later, in 

to some evoking thought 


} 


ent, the picture comes 
forward from your 
torehouse to link its charm 
hought or present image. 
the present we have con- 


] 1 } 
nly the house constructed 








A molded plaster design and 

occasional insets relieve the sur- 

ceiling. The furniture has the 
smplicity of a cottage 


face of dining room walls and 


wholly of stone. Because of its 
neutral color, stone will enter into 
many pleasing combinations. Its 
combination with weathered clap- 
boards and shingles is one which 
is known, through experience, to 
give most agreeable results, espe- 
cially if the stone is more or less 
flecked with rust or has in its 
make-up materials which will tend 
to bind the stone and wood to- 
gether into a harmonious color 
ensemble. Stone is the most natural 
material to combine with half- 
timber. ‘This combination lends it- 
self to almost untold possibilities 
of color and pattern, due to the 
variety of effects that can be 
brought out by the design of the 
(Continued on page 134) 
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One-Plane Living in Apartments Has Dtvested Bedtime of Both 


Its Uncertainty and Its Picturesqueness 


HEN that 
finished the 
flourish of the pen and ended with, ‘And so to bed.” 


imorous Restoration worthy Samuel Pepys 


day’s record in his diary, he gave a last fine 

Millions before his time and millions since have gone off to 
rest with as light a conscience as he, yet Samuel Pepys’ phrase 
will go down to posterity as the last exultant remark one makes 
as he stifles a yawn and switches off the light. *““And so to bed” 
has a finality to it. The day is done. There are no more things one 
wishes to do or has to do. There are no more people to talk to and 
nothing more to be said. Work and play, trouble and laughter, 
over. 


earnest endeavors and inconsequential flippancies all are 


‘That day’s finished. ‘‘And so to bed!” 


AN amusing picture Pepys makes as he stumbles up the stairs. A 


young man (for the Pepys of the diary was in his thirties ) 


often the worse for drink, and wearing the finery of his day 
the silk suit with the 


the new 


cold buttons of which he was so proud, and 
had first 
wore it, pushed to the back of his shaved pate. A candlestick is in 
his hand. One of th 
From the top of the stairs his sprightly French wife, in the petti- 


periwig, that aroused no comment when he 


wenches of his household may be at his elbow. 


coat that cost £5 and the patches that she favored, tells him in no 
uncertain terms what she thinks of him. 

Whether sober or in his cups, whether bowed with the worries 
of the British Navy, of which he was secretary, or light-hearted 
over the last oirl he had kissed, to Pepys cong to bed was a cere- 
mony. And so it was for many generations until, in our own era, 
people began to live on one plane. “And so to bed” meant going 
upstairs to bed. 

‘Today, with innumerable people living in apartments or in 
bungalows, the act of ascending the stairs to one’s rest is almost 
becoming obsolete. We merely walk into another room and tumble 
into the sheets. Going to bed has lost some of its fine old flavor. 


It has ceased being a luxury, and has become an efficient necessity. 


HERE was an old household in Philadelphia which we re- 

call, where going to bed still retained the atmosphere of 
quaint domesticalities. After dinner the family sat around and 
read or talked. Callers drifted in, chatted for a while, had their 
wine, and went home. At about half-past ten Bridget thumped up 
from her kitchen carrying the silver basket, which she deposited on 
the floor beside the grandmother’s chair. Having bade a broguish 
good night, she disappeared. ‘Then a stifled yawn broke the conver- 
sation and bed was suggested. The grandmother went first, carry- 
ing the silver. The rest of the family trooped after her. Finally 
the grandfather, putting out the gas lights as he went along, 
began his slow progress up the wide stairs. He always seemed 
engrossed in deep thought. On the landing he stopped, compared 
his watch with the landing clock, wound it and stood there silently 
for a moment. Then he, too, mounted the last flight. 


What he did in that silent moment before the clock always 
piqued our curiosity. One day we made so bold as to ask him. He 
was attending to a purely private affair, it seemed. That arrested 
position before the tall clock gave him a chance, so he explained, 
to say his prayer for a good death. It was the prayer of Launcelot 
Andrewes, the 16th Century English mystic: “Grant, O Lord, 
that the end of this life be Christian, without sin and without 
shame, and, if it please Thee, without pain.” 


HAT perhaps gives us the clue to the old ceremony of going 
to bed. ‘he darkness and uncertainty of night were akin to 
the darkness and uncertainty of death. The thought of one evoked 
thought of the other. The terrors of { 
Dreams were things to tremble over. There were no Freuds in 


night were real terrors. 

those days to explain them pleasantly or unpleasantly away. The 

Compline hymn went 
From all ill 


From nightly fears and fantasies. 


dreams defend our eyes 

Today any psychoanalyst will tell us what our dreams mean and 
if we fear the dark we have merely to push a button and its terrors 
are dispelled. Night is divested of its apparent uncertainties. It is 
all safe and sane and explainable. It is difficult to visualize a man 
»f the present generation living in an apartment and saying a praye1 
for a good death as he passes from the living room into the bed- 
room. It is impossible to believe that he fears the night when h« 
has a telephone and a light switch at his elbow. This one-plan 
living has divested the act of going to bed not only of. its pic- 
turesqueness but its faith as well. The mere act of ascending to 
safe place and the sense of security that it gives are forgotten. 


_— one has lived for a while in a modern, convenient and 
thoroughly efficient apartment he begins to realize that he is 
paying a heavy price for his luxuries. He is missing a lot of thos 
domestic habits that go to make up the picturesqueness of life in 
a house. A house with an upstairs and a down requires attention. 
It presupposes responsibilities. ‘here is the fire to bank for th 
night. ‘here are windows and doors to lock. There is the business 
of going down to the kitchen to raid the ice box for a pre-bed snack 
or an apple. There is the cat to put out. There is the final glanc 
at the thermometer and a look up at the sky to see what weather is 
ahead. ‘Then comes the procession up the stairs. That, sirs, is the 
way to go to bed. And if, perchance, at the foot of the stairs is a 
table where you pick up your candle to light you to bed, then 
your Joy can be complete. ; 

Perhaps it is because of these things that more and more peopl 
are taking houses in the country where, for the summer season at 
least, they can enjoy the habits of living a little less efficiently, 
where things aren’t all explained away, where life is lived closer to 
the uncertainties of Nature, and going upstairs to bed isaceremony. 
RICHARDSON WRIGHT 
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THE RICH TEXTURE OF STUCCO 


Texture effects of great beauty can be 


is this finish desirable in a house of Ey 








leaded casement windows, hand-adzed 


molded plaster plaque. Such elements 


residence of Bs ye Crooker located 
McDonnell was 


given a stucco wall. Especially 


relish precedents, combined with 


timbers and the decoration of a 

are pleasantly combined in the 

at Larchmont, N. Y. Hunter 
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The Chateau de Ramezay in 
Montreal dates back to 1704 
avhen it was built by Claude de 
Ramezay for the Governor’s 
Residence. Its pointed towers and 
heavy walls are directly trans- 
planted from Brittany. Today 
the building serves as a museum 


CANADA 


Practical Inspiration for the Small American House Is Found 


E of the United States have been a 
little unfair to the early French 
settlers of this country, speaking architec- 
turally, Only during the last few years 
have we realized what delightful adapta- 
tions may be made of the minor French 
domestic architecture. Of course we had 
the bulbous turrets of the brown shinelk 
period, but the French feeling was fairly 
well disguised. “The English have had their 
complement of supposedly flattering imita- 
tion, first in the New England Colonial 
revivals and now in the Tudor hal f-timber 
adaptations. The Dutch Colonial influence 
has been rampant, especially with th 
smaller speculatively built suburban houses. 
And the Spanish feeling has swept the 
country with a wave of vari-colored stucco 
which is very often out of place in the 
temperate zone. Perhaps we should not in- 
clude California in the temperate zone 
because the results there have been very 
fine, but then, in California “‘every pros- 
pect pleases,” or at least so feels the Cali- 
fornian. ‘The same applies to Florida. 
The old mode of building in New 
Orleans has been reintroduced, but it is the 
character of such buildings as those found 


in Normandy and Brittany which best lends 


Tn Lhese Habitant Houses of Ouebec 


EDWIN LACLEDE HOWARD 


itself to general adaptation. We are in- 
clined to forget that here in America many 
such French buildings still exist, built by 
carly French settlers at about the time our 
best New England Colonial work was 
being done. Canada, in the Province of 
Quebec, holds the majority of those charm- 
ing old French structures. 

Every year more Americans are crossing 
our northern borders and bringing back 
with them memories of the delightful 
farmhouses of the old habitants. In Canada 
we Can see the steep roofs of Normandy 
adapted to our own countryside and to our 
own methods of building. The old roofs 
there are wooden shingled in place of the 
tile or slate of France; and wooden walls, 
sometimes stuccoed over, replace the Euro- 
pean ones of stone. An example of this 
adaptation may be seen in the building 
which is used as the post-office of the little 
town of Ste. Marie, Beauce. Here the roof 
is steeply pitched and covered with shingles; 
here the dormer windows of France are 
translated into American and the walls are 
clapboarded. ‘The cornice springing in a 
evreat curve from the wall is a graceful, 
typically French-Canadian development 
and is worthy of especial study. It is made 


of boards three inches wide, laid length- 
wise. The doorway might almost be in New 
England, it seems so familiar, but it has a 
subtle French feeling, and the very low 
picket fence gives a sense of delicate scale 
to the composition, 

A marked characteristic of French 
Colonial work 1s the fine proportion be- 
tween wall surface and roof surface. In a 
small building when the roof is brought 
down over the second story so that the gen- 
eral effect is low, the result is usually very 
satisfying. This proportion may be seen in 
the farmhouses on the opposite page. 

Of course when the line of the cornice 
is lowered, it is necessary to introduce dor- 
mers, but in a house of modern construc- 
tion dormers are much to be desired. The 
roof can economically be insulated from 
heat and cold by a number of different 
methods and the space under the eaves gives 
room for lockers and the many closets 
which the modern housewife demands. 
Also, the window recess forms a splendid 
place for the radiator, which may be 
covered with a built-in window seat and 
thus hidden from sight. 

If the American of today could be 
brought to study the advantages of dormer 
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fhove) A farmhouse on the Isle 
Orleans, with stone walls and 
le roof. The winter’s supply of 

l is stacked to make a novel 


ndows with the additional storage space 


ich they create and the charm of their 


irance on the exterior of the building, 


modern small houses would lose much of 


+ 


Ul 


r awkwardness. The windows them- 
s of this style are almost invariably 


casements and open in, but casement win- 


ai 


of 


Ws opening in are subject to leaks both 


ur and water and interfere with the 


proper hanging of draperies. The same 


effect may be had by opening the casements 


re 
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id for modern buildings the metal 
ment, of which there are a number of 


























In the post-office at Ste. Marie 
Beauce, we find French and Nex 
England Colonial elements com- 
bined with a_ typically French- 


Canadian cornice 


excellent varieties on the market, serves 
the purpose quite admirably. 

In Canada many of the roofs are of the 
shed type, which is one of the simplest 
forms of roof to construct, and the gables 
at either end are filled in with shingle. The 
hip roof, however, has a greater charm and 
in many of the old farmhouses of Quebec 

(Continued on page 110) 

a Savane iam tha Peocines of 
Quebec near Beauregard, showing 
the steep pitch of the Normand 
type roofs and the wooden walls 
finished with stucco 
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A CORNISH 


MANOR HOUSE IN 


COLORADO 


{djoming the living and 
morning room covered parti- 
ally by the overhang of a 
sing is this flagged terrace, 
with Roses trained against tts 
posts. The molded plaster be- 
teveen the half-timbering and 
the exposed hand-hewn beams 
follow Cornish precedents 


nuary, 1928 


Pink and red sandstone slabs 
orm the entrance hall floor. 
hese are waxed. A pla) j 


. > } ~ss ;/ 
t r aid a low beamed ceil- 


harmonize in spirit with 
e rugged textural effect of 
é€ brick walls. The morn- 
room is directly ahead 





In the living room light brick 
avalls are combined with waii- 
scoting, stairway, paneling, 
halcon, and timbered ceilings 
of native pine finished smooth, 
oiled and waxed to a mellow. 
vellowish brown tone. The 


floor is of dark oak plaiks 








WHEN 


MIRRORS 


ARE 
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COLORED BLACK 


Made of Solid Black Glass, or Painted Plate Glass, They Introduce 


4 1 New 


N spite of the fact that mirrors are and 
have been for centuries one of the most 
useful units in decoration, one rarely sees 
more than half-hearted attempts these days 
to make them a really important factor in 
the furnishing scheme. Decorators are gen- 


erally content to use a mirror in place of 


a picture, or above a console, or over a 
mantel, and while these conventional uses 
are excellent in an interior which needs en- 
richment of this kind, they are a far cry 
from. the treatments 
characteristic of 18th Century decoration, 


particularly in France. The French fre- 


inspired mirrored 


quently built entire walls of mirrors and 


the fact that this device has been dropped 
to such an extent is due in a large measure 
to the gradual changes that have come 
about in rooms in general, 

A mirror reflects with brilliance and 


accuracy, and when it pictures windows 
ind wall spaces of noble proportions the 


image is contimually pleas- 


and Interesting Note in Wall Decoration 


STEPHEN BARR 


ordinary living room, it does everything for 
it that the white mirrors do for the great 
hall at Versailles, but without the sharply 
defined hardness of the latter treatment. 
There are two kinds of black mirrors: 
those made of solid and polished glass, and 
those made by coating ordinary plate-glass 
with black paint on the back surface. The 
latter have always been the commoner, 
being easier to make. They are almost as 
effective as the former except that when 
seen from an angle the image is blurred, 
owing to the multiple reflections obtained 
from both the front and back surfaces. 
The solid black glass mirror used to be 
China 


fusion of ruby, green and manganese-pur- 


made in at great expense by the 
ple glass. The result was an intensely black, 
absolutely clear mirror which, because it re- 
flected from the front surface only, showed 
no blurring when viewed from any angle, 


a quality found not even in the white mirror. 


Landscape artists used to carry a smal 
piece of polished jet in which to vie) 
the image of any scene they were about t 
paint. The purpose of this was to reduc 
the tones to the same scale as a paintin 
without altering their relation. This w: 
useful in determining the depth of shadow 
ing necessary to build up to an appropri- 
ately bright sky. Scenes reflected in blac 
mirrors have this soft quality of a paintin 
due to the lowering of tone, preserving :; 
the same time every colour and all tl 
eradations of light and shade. 

No firm manufactures black glass mir- 
rors today, and it would seem that one w 
forced to use the slightly inferior paint 
variety. This problem, however, can | 
The black 
supplied to drug stores are of precisely tl 
same material as the old Chinese mirrot 
and although the plates are usually ver 
thick, they supplied cut to any 

specified dimensions. When 


overcome, olass counter-tops 


can be 





to the Unfortu- 
nately, we no longer live in 


Ing eve. 
palaces; our rooms, while 
often large, seldom exhibit 
the florid regularity of the 


Louis 


which 


Quatorze setting 


was usually mir- 


rored or bedecked with eCX- 


uberant oil paintings. In 
the present day interiors, 
which are generally small 
and far from ideally pro- 


portioned, either of these 
treatments is out of place, 
the 
which 


particularly mirrored 
background 
with such appalling verity 
all the de- 
fects. The solution is found 
in the black mirror. 

» A black mirror reflects 
- proportion, 


reflects 


architectural 


everything in 
but in a lower key. The re=- 
sult resembles an oil paint- 
ing in that it has a perfectly 
rraduated chiaroscuro, Or- 
dinary objects with little or 
no beauty in themselves be- 
come decorative and inter- 
esting when reflected in the 
limpid depths of black glass. 
\ black mirror hung in a 
kitchen reflect an 
image the 


would 


possessin mel- 


lowness and richness of an 


old master. Hung in an 














this usual 
excellent polish, 
One hopes that the pres- 


ent exaggerated craze f 


new, alass 


has an 


antiques will eventual) 
give Way to a more moder! 
method of furnishing. Imi- 
tation of the past in ey 
phase of interior desi 
may almost be said to hai 
and with- 


vyone too far, 


out recourse to extreme art 
, something should 
be done to evolve a manic? 


of the present. Black mir- 


NOoOuUVeEaH 





rors, though by no means 
new idea, have never be 
exploited. They 
are decorative and an inter- 


pre yperly 


esting departure from t 
conventional types of. sil- 
vered mirror, and now t! 
one can obtain _ polish 
black glass, unusual effects 
may be obtained by pane! 
set into the wall, or w 
separate mirrors framed 
colorful borders of Chin 


lacquer ° 





1 WET and 


for a foyer cc 


é fre tive wa 
treatment 
sists of panels of bla 
glass painted in 
designs de pr tin g 
adve rure Y 0 f D 
Designed a 
W hite 


vigore 
the 

rile d 
Outx Ole e 


drawn by Victor 


January, 1928 











In the di ung room black and white tiles imitate the marble pave ments of two Céil- 
turte Walls and ceilings are chalk white. Scarlet brocade of curtains and chair 
cove? rod olor. The furniture is the Tuscan of Louis XV. Gilt and crystal 
lights a 1es in the paneling of doors and windows are characteristic touches 
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WwW" read in the fairy tales, as children, 
about the witch who waved her wand 
and thereby changed the pumpkin into a 
coach and the mice into prancing steeds. 
We were probably amazed and delighted, 
without thinking that perhaps in real life 
one is often confronted by just such a situa- 
tion as was Cinderella. Of course the 
pumpkin may be a second-hand car to be 
traded in for a new one; or last year’s 
clothes to be made over and disguised; or 
barn to be changed into a house. But 


S 


tever the pumpkin, the magic wand 
usually Dollars and Cents. Just how to tap 
pumpkin in the right place and bring 
it the miracle, without breaking the 
wand, is the thing to know. A certain 
amount of good sense and taste must now 
be substituted for witch-craft. 

When building a home, many times one 
is confronted by the problem of whether 


azln Old Stable Becomes 
A Pleasant Villa 


ROBERT CARRERE 


it is wiser, and in the end more satisfactory, 
to alter an existing house or to build a new 
one. Each side of the question has its pros 
and cons and one must weigh them care- 
fully. Certainly the pleasure of creating 
one’s own surroundings from the beginning 
to the end solves the problem most satisfac- 
torily, in the long run, but there are always 
occasional circumstances when an altera- 
tion is the most natural solution. 

Faced with the prospect of changing a 
very ugly stable and a series of dilapidated 
greenhouses into a small villa and garden, 


IN FLORENCE 


respectively, it was necessary to sum up 
the good points and bad in order to see what 
should be done and whether it was worth 
while. ‘The building had good lines, gener- 


=) 


ally speaking, but was utterly lacking in 
details or distinction. “The walls were 
splendidly built, as was the roof; and the 
rooms were sufficient in number, necessitat- 
ing no minor changes in construction. 
Outside of that everything had to be done 
—heating, plumbing, wiring, painting 
and decorating. The stable was attractively 
located in the heart of a desirable district, 
surrounded by villas, where it was practi- 
cally impossible to buy or find land to 
construct. Large shade trees surrounded it 
in the front, leaving at the back, where 
the greenhouses were, a stretch of sloping 
sunlit ground admirable for a garden and 
flowers. As is so often the case nowadays 
since the advent of the motor, the stab] 
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was a drug on the market no mouth or nose. ‘Vhe hair 
ind could bi purchased for grew nicely on the head- 
very little. The estimate that is, the roof had a cood 
for the alterations plus the overhang and style to it; 
cost of buying came to and the windows on_ th 
considerably less than the second floor with their 
expense of building a simi- emerald green shutters did 
their share of looking out 
brightly on the world. But 
it was not until the gener- 
ous front door was cut and 
trimmed _ with _ stone, 

wrought iron bell and lan- 


tern added that one could 


lar villa new, so it was 


decided and the problem 
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became simply the question 
of maintaining the courage 
of one’s convictions. In 
order to insure this, the 


pernicious pest, the kindly 
ith all hi ll- begi ‘e any ibilities 
Triend, witn ; his well vegin to see any possibD111the 
meant suggestions about of its ever being a hous 
“why don’t you do this or and not astable. ‘There was 





that” and “I know someone no room inside for the ser- 
, 
who has done it this way so Vants stairs, so that was 








ittractively,” etc., was carefully excluded Looking down the length of the pool is added on the outside, as is so often don 
by tactful signs, a barbed wire gate and a a glimpse of the Fiesole hillside framed in the case of simple houses in Italy. ‘This 
veneral lack of invitations to any to see by old forest trees that stretch | Sane 2 -t practical necessity became at once a ver 
: . of the Africo, a little stream where Boc- . : 
the place until after it was completely a va he ea decorative feature balanced somewhat by 
et ied : accio loved to stroll. The view below is ; : 
finished. ‘Then the work began. seacaiih w treme the geil ln the the garage at the other end of the facade. 
. - i. - > ODL "a fie fl0 use 0 2 isl€ 00 771 /l€ - % - ™ » - 
Ihe entrance front was lacking in all ardemws center ¢ across terraces that Having secured the Holy of Holies, th 
expression, as a face that has eves only, with were reenhouse foundations oarden at the back, Trom invasion, sin¢ 





p 1 
>the 


tury method. 
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January, 


rage, service and 
entrance were placed 
Tront, the inside was 
kled. ‘The entrance hall, 
formerly the hay-loft, was 
tulted on a ce iling of plas- 
r on wire lath designed 
fter the 14th Century 
llorentine models, making 
setting for the 
apitals, hand CX= 
mples of six centuries ago 
nd a present to the house. 


Che drawing room, hither- 


stone 


carved 


wagon and cart room 
f the stable, was cleaned 
nd painted in imitation 


f paneling, an 18th Cen- 


The cistern 


s drained and turned int 


1 
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a little card 
stalls into a dining room. Upstairs 
rs’ rooms and the gardener’s quar- 

transformed by scraping and 
into bedrooms and baths, and the 
vas ready for occupancy. 


rden presented an entirely differ- 
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ent aspect. Where once the 
glass houses had stood, there 
were long narrow terraces 
made by filling in the walls 
of the with 
rubble and earth taken from 
the alterations to the house. 


greenhouses 


Fortunately the greenhouses 
had been built one slightly 
below the other, down the 
slope back of the 
They 


rately 


house. 


were entered sepa- 


y from a long glass- 
covered gallery from which 
they were built out at right 





angles. In every case all the 


masonry construction Was 





The drawing room, formerly e cart 
room, is carpeted in sapphire felt, the 
fu niture covered in pale blue and be ige 
brocade. Inspiration for this 


y 
? 
j 

ad 


room was 
found in the cupboard against the end 
wall. The painted pane ling in beige and 

hite on a pale blue-gray ground repeats 
ah aoe 
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retained, only the glass and 
iron being disposed of. The 
long gallery was supplanted by a pleach 
walk, the terraces were planted with low 
growing perennials and herbaceous blooms, 
the paths edged with Box and Cypress, the 
whole set off by a high wall decorat d with 
with a volcanic 
132) 


niche lined 
(Continued on page 
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PLANTS 


FOR AMERICA 
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This Year, As Never Before, the Flower Catalogs Contain a Wealth of Improved 


Offerings Well Worth Including in Our Gardens 


k the elaborate assortment of garden 
traditions which have been bequeathed 
one of the last 
to die has been the assumption that we must 
look to Europe for all the finest things in 


” 
, 


us from “over the pond 


the way of flower novelties. 

It iso of course, wholly natural that the 
brotherhood of private oardeners of the 
past generation, trained almost entirely in 
the Old World s« hool, should retain to the 
bitter end not only Old World methods of 
doing things, but also a deep seated convic- 
tion that the best seeds and plants as well 
as the best methods must come from the 
other side. And it is also natural that our 
own horticulturists should have long suf- 
fered from an inferiority complex which 
made them hesitate to dispute openly many 
of the traditions they had begun to doubt. 

If we were told, for instance, that we 
could not plant Peonies in the fall, or that 
al Rose bed 


excavated two feet deep and sub-drained 


must be made in clay soil 


, 


with broken stones, or that perennials were 


best sown in July and August—why, we 


passed these things on in public, whether 
or not we practised them in private. Even 
in such a peace ful occupation as vardening, 
it takes much moral courage to become a 


revolutionist and proclaim new doctrines. 





When the pioneer American seed grow- 
ers began to produce seed on a large scale, 
one of their greatest handicaps was the 
existing prejudice in favor of imported 
seeds. In the beginning, this prejudice was 
probably justified. Seed growing is an art 
as well as a business, with problems and 
difficulties of 
have little conception. But the prejudice 


which the uninitiated can 
remained long after any reason for it had 
ceased to exist; to such a decree, in fact, 
that for many years it was an open secret in 
the trade that tons upon tons of California 
grown seed was shipped in bulk to Europe, 
so it could be returned later to fill the in- 
sistent demand for “imported” seed! Reali- 
fact that 


American grown seed was quite as reliable 


zation of the our own vood 
as any imported seed was extremely slow in 
coming. But it finally came. 

This, however, was only half the battle. 
All the leading seed houses still sent their 


representatives abroad, almost every year 


KF. PF. ROCKWELL 


HE story of America’s rise as a pro- 

ducer as well as a consumer of better 
plants is too seldom told. It is not yet com- 
plete, but far more than the opening chap- 
ters have already been written. The record 
as sketched in this article is a tribute to the 
skill and adaptability of our present-day 
growers no less than to the discrimination 
and taste of the countless American garden- 
lovers who buy 


their wares.—Editor 


to find and procure the novelties or new 
varieties which were considered the life- 
blood of the business. Brought back to 
America, given new names, well fertilized 
with adjectives such as might have turned 
Barnum’s with envy, 
“introduced” to the American 


press agents green 
they were 
public in such a way that there was the 
assumption, if not the definite statement, 
that they had actually been developed by the 
houses listing them. This practice not only 
a multiplication of duplicate 
when it became 


resulted in 
names, but generally 
that 
American introductions were merely Euro- 


known, as soon happened, most 
pean varieties which had been re-named on 
this side, American seed growing received 
another black eye in the opinion of the 
general public. Naturally it was felt that 
not either 
worthwhile 


if American seedsmen could 


produce or find in America 
things to offer, it was simply because there 
were none to be found. 

Quite naturally the amateur followed 
the lead of the looking to 


Europe for new things; and when, later, 


seedsman in 


the seedsman tried to convince the amateur 
that American made varieties were just as 
desirable, the latter was somewhat slow in 
accepting his word for it. 

At the beginning, of course, the Euro- 
pean plantsmen had a tremendous advan- 
tage as far as the development of new 
varieties was concerned. They had not only 
a mastery of the technique of the work, but 
also branches in their organizations devel- 
oped to handle it, and individuals with 
years of training and experience to look 
after the highly specialized details of pro- 
cedure. Of equally great importance was 
the army of expert amateur gardeners and 








hobbyists who had long since passed the 
stage of merely “growing plants,” and had 
assembled notable collections of flowers and 
undertaken hybridizing and breeding. 
Many of the finest of the new things in 
our gardens today are the direct results of 
the enthusiastic work of this body of ama- 
teurs, made up of such men as the Rev. 
W. Wilks, to whom the world owes the 
Shirley Poppies and the new Giant Shirley 
Foxglove. At this time, there was no similar 
body of amateurs in this country. The 
gardening on most of the larger estates was 
left entirely to professional gardeners of 
the old school type, and comparatively little 
in the way of new plant creations has ever 
been contributed by this class of gardeners 
either here in America or abroad. _ 





It would be difficult to say just where or 
when came the impetus which gave plant 
breeding in America its real start. Un- 
doubtedly, several factors contributed to it. 
It was but natural that American seeds- 
men supplied with “‘stock” seed of th 
standard varieties, and of the new things 
from Europe, should begin to give som 
thought to the improvement of these strain 
as soon as they had mastered the mechanica! 
side of seed production, It is also a well- 
known fact that when seeds are 
locality to anothe 
the new environment greatly increases th 


removed 
from one climate or 


chance of natural mutations or “breaks,” 
which sometimes are immediately valuab] 
in themselves and at others serve as the raw 
material from which the plants produc« 

may develop something worth while. Ther 
is no doubt also that the tremendous success 
both 
achieved in creating new varieties of such 
things as the Gladiolus and the Dahlia 
must have had a very stimulating effect 


which professionals and amateurs 


upon those who were dealing with oth 

kinds of flowers. In any event, and what- 
ever the causes may have been, this develop- 
ment has set a record which has probab! 
never been equalled anywhere in the sam 
length of time, and has now settled down t 
a pace which seems more than likely to over- 
take any lead which Europe may have had 
How generally unrecognized this fact h 
been, was shown by the widespread alar: 


(Continued on page 144) 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO of GOOD INTERIORS 


























Hewitt 


18th Century Italian tem- 


pera paintings in architec- 
, 


tural garden designs form 
the background of thi 


/ 


break fastroom. The wood 





. work is leaf brown to 
: match the predominant 
tone mw l he pane ls. Elst 
: 5 
de VU olfe was the decora- 
tor o f this ré sude Ce 
( — . ° ° 
The imteriors shown in 
rtfolio this month 
re in the residence of 
Vrs. =. G. Simao 11s at 
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library 
with its d 
round of fluted pi 

lasters, has soft curtains of claret 
olored silk over mauve gauze 
The sofa ts covered in tawi\ 
Jaguar velour and ¢ 
table is iil a bl DI1« 


Screens t im an unusual man- 
ner lend d ction to the lons 
gallery. Here the wide doorwa 
leading into the dining room 

flanked by a pair of antique 
leather screens ornamented wit/ 
gilding, tooling and landscape 


scenes painted in soft, faded colors 
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THE 


Although France Influenced Many Early 


kor 


N the colleg 


correlation of science to specific depart- 


curriculums of our es, the 


ments of the arts has long been recognized. 
But until quite recent years the pedants re- 

that 
more 


this recognition to esoteric 


regarded as the 


stricted 
group, elegant 
branches, composed of painting, literature, 
and the like. “Today it is acknowl- 


cdged that those more often spoken of as 


musk 


the industrial crafts may equally claim to 
rank with the arts, 
alike et 


tween s« 


laymen and craftsmen 


needing that interdependence be- 


ience, art and craft which, actually, 


has always existed. For the chemist may 
and the 


ultimate expression of 


mediums, artist design 
the object, but the 


knowledge and skill 1S 


discove r the 
their always to be 


found in the work of the craftsman. 


This is especially the case with ceramics, 
ind the 


the potter 


student may trace the reliance of 


from the time 
first 
when the 


upon the chemist 


when metallic oxides were used for 


decorative purposes and proper 
proportions ot the various constituents com- 
outcome 


Nor 


assistance of science 


posing the paste or body were the 


of the ancient scientists’ experiments. 
has the necessity for the 
art ever entirely ceased, al- 
1Sth Century there 


application of the 


in the potte r’s 


though during the was 


noticeable 


a more 

chemists’ knowledge in Europe, at which 
time their efforts were directed to the dis- 
covery of the method which the trans- 


lucent paste of the Orient was produced. 
Phis period has held and will 
continue to hold a particularly 


marked 


the subsequent va 


fascination, even if 
riations in 
the types of pastes are at 
first somewhat confusing. Yet, 
distinctive 


withal, there are 


characteristics between — the 


hard 


Fast and the several formula 


“true” or paste of the 


for “‘artificial or sott 


which derived from th¢ 


paste 
com- 
pounds of the European chem- 
ists. And it 
inde fati 
English scientists 
that the 
country 


was due to the 
labors of the 
at this time 
that 
attained the eminence 


held, 


gable 
porcelain of 
which it has since 


even 


at prevailed in 
Louis hay d 


COLLECTOR 


Minton 7) Reproduce the Elegance of Vieux 


KDWARD WENHAM 


if many of the designs and decorative 
motifs used were borrowed from Europe. 
Despite the success which later attended 
and which culminated 
porcelain of Cookworthy, when 


he discovered kaolin clay in Cornwall, the 


their endeavors 


‘ ” 
the “‘true 


oreater proportion of English porcelains 
come within the category of soft pastes, of 


which a large number are of the ty pe 
known as “bone.” This frequently mis- 
understood term, perhaps, may be better 


describing the 


illustrated by 
which the Minton porcelain body is made; 
factory, 


process by 


for this which was founded by 





Copied from the original, now in the 

Wallace Colle tion, this Minton piece 

has the Sple ndid Sévres green ground 
enriched with burnished gold 





English Porcelains, 


House 


& Garden 


CONSIDERS MINTON 


It Remained 


Sevres 


Minton in 1793 
earthenware 


‘Thomas and where at 
first only was made, some 
fifty years later under the management of 
Thomas Minton’s son succeeded in produc- 
body by the 
method which has been used at this factory 


since that time. 


ing a_ porcelainic “bone” 
The chief ingredients are 
the china clay mined in Cornwall, a fusible 
stone also found in that section of England, 
and calcined bone. Of these, the latter is 
by far the most important, constituting as 
it does almost half the mixture 
ing that soft translucency by 

porcelain is rather 


and insur- 
which this 
easily distinguished. 

To procure this essential the large bones 
of animals a 


re cleaned and calcinated in a 


huge furnace specially equipped for the 
purpose. The resultant friable powder 
(which is, of course, white and infusible ) 


after 
ground stone 


with the 
added 
glassy in- 
This mass is again levigated and 
” : . ae 
wedged,” which is the technical term 
for slapping large pieces of clay one against 
the other to expel all traces of air; 


being ground is mixed 
and clay, to which is 
a certain proportion of frit or 
eredient. 


then “ 


other- 
wise, small pin holes would appear in the 
surface of the article after 
firing, this being evident in many of the 
earlier 


body of an 


Plymouth 
utmost care in 


Bristol and 
But if the 
paring the clay is necessary to insure 
fect article, 
one of the 


pieces of 
porcelain. pre- 
t Per- 
failure in this respect is but 
many that 
against the potters’ 
For with all the advantages 
that modern machinery affords 
to many 


obstacles militate 


success. 


manufacturers, the 
china maker has to rely to a 
great extent upon the simpler 
To- 

day cups are still made on the 
“ » >» 

old “thrower’s 


methods of bygone times. 


while 
plates are equally dependent 
upon the handicraft and skill 
of the workman for perfection. 

After 


piece, 


wheel, 


having fashioned a 
the potter has not over- 
come all the difficulties in 
with the making 
of this delicate ware. In firing, 
even greater precautions are 
(Continued on page 116) 


connection 


From the old pilgrim bottles 
was taken the shape for this 
decorative vase, on which 
classic ornaments have been 


placed. The ground is in blue 


ills | 
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In these Minton biscuit candelabra the porcelain, 













being an unglazed ware, forms attractive soft con- 
“urs. This is espe tally 
of hoy 


sultable for the execution 
heured SUD Je 





ile reated The delica 1 of S¢ ult turin g 
by »s we F ¢ revealed in these pate-sur- 
Mii was one of pate vases is one of the 
ari . ril {Oo Many delicate ¢ ff ¢ ts ob- 


tained by Minton 


a 


The beauty of Minton is sug- 

gested by the group below—a 

plate made for Queen Victoria; 

t pate-sur-pate plate on domes- 

tic china and a plate for Cath- 
erine of Russia 


Ube 


by Boullemier and made for a 


Jormer governor of Connecti- 
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TASTE 


FOR ANTIQUE 


House & Garden 


Combining old fragment 


with new wood is a com- 
mon practice of the antique- 
This 16th Century 
old part 


wt claimed the 


maker. 
heam was the only 
of a mantel thi 


Century as its origin 


S BEGAN 


Bach Century Has Shown a Fine Disapprovai ! for the Creations 


C¥es 


N°? period n art has ever -ofessed 
the slightest infatuation for the period 


profess | 


OF the 


That Preceded It 


Generation 


EDMOND HARAUCOURT 


their existence. At that time printing had 








of great artists which was then flourishing 


just been invented. It had become possible in the little Italian capitals became en- 
which has immediately preceded it. Each to transmit ideas from one country to an-  thused over Greek and Roman art, of 
icceeding generation, far from admiring — other; human intelligence was fairly boil- which the first knowledge had just been 
the one from which it springs, disapproves ing over: a "aa of emancipation was — revealed, thanks to very recent excavations. 
its tast ts ideas, its art and even its lit- iwitating old Europe, and Protestantism The antigue glory of Italy began to rise 
erature. ‘T} s only human. Youth, anx- had dared to raise its infant head against from the ground and show itself in. the 
ious to shake off the more or less boresome the authority of Rome and the Pope. sunlight, renovated by the genial hand of 
rules which have been taught it, decides to \ similar movement began to take shape — those who had resuscitated From thence 
renovate the world—to make it a bette in the world of things artistic. The school comes the name of Renaissance which can 
place in which to live and only reasonably be applied to 
. ' . Wedd ded edd edcedéed tz cdc eece ee deed ed dtd tl d@ cece ddddteddteeddt@ eee e@M edt EEE EM - 
trugele. And no pains are vi Italy, since she alone was re- 
pared in the undertaking. i born out of her own past. 
This. then, is what is called q Now among the artists, at 
og) ~The entire history whose head Bena be found 
of the progress of vilization Raphael, none had any esteem 
s based on a disdain of the whatever for their more naiv 
vans and processes which brothers of the Trecento and 
were but recently in use. the Ouatrocento, whose sim- 
This legendary disapproval ple means of expression seem 
of the period which has gone § so touching to us today. As the 
before is naturally accentuated : chief personage of this ar- 
at the great cross-roads of his- y chaic period was called Giotto, 
tory. We see it very plainly his disciples were dubbed by 
demonstrated at the present the name of their Master. In 
moment and it was just as B derision they were called 
evident during the first cen- Giottics, a name which pur- 
turies of the Christian era, posely much resembled Goth- 
when the barbarians” over- 


turned the Roman Empire. It 
at the birth 
when to- 
ward the end of the 15th and 
the beginning of the 16th 
Centuries the great Italian 
artists beneath the 
the 


replaced. 


was again evident 


of the Renaissance, 


crushed 
of their 
Gothics whom they 


weight disdain 


‘Today we gather in, with 
the same pious tenderness, 
works of the Renaissance and 
those of the Middle Ages; 


but such was not the case when 
these the 


two schools, one on 
the dec line, the other on the 
rise, were each fighting for 


— 
es 





ics. Now in that ancient quar- 
rel between the Guelfsand the 
the “Goth- 
**Barbar- 


word 
of 
Was deemed 
to 
enemy, 
-had 


in 


Guibbelines, 
ics’ —synonym 
insulting 
the Ger- 


party. It 


ans 
when addressed 
man, then 


was successful quite 
the pop- 
and to th 


present day the name of Goth 


vogue, remained 


ular vocabulary, 


Fragments dating from t/ 





13th Ce ntury were com- 
bined 1 upboard by 
a 19t/ Ci tury maker, a 
fantastic compilation that 
for a long period passed 
as th Century work 
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continues to be unjustly ap- 


oF 
* 
a 


ton 
58 ter 


* 





plied to an art which in reality 
I ; a 
owes nothing to the Goths 
themselves, but on the con- 


Se 


trary was not born in Europe 
until about the beginning of 
the 13th Century. 

Let us note, however, in 


passing, that this studio gibe 


YOUUI™006€ een, 


Vito 


did not remain without reply: 
the Giottics answered one de- 
risive epithet by another; they 
proclaimed that the new 
S( hool, despite its pretentions, 
was incapable of inventing 
nything at all; that it ser- 
lely copied what had been 
ip from the excavations 
in Italian, “crote” and con- 


aug 


que ntly: the new school was 


iptized =the “Grotesque.” 
“Gothic” and 


which lone 


The words 
“Grotesque”, 
nce have passed into current 
neuage, are therefore mert ly 
the vestiges of a studio quar- 
rel between two generations 
f artists. ‘To any who doubt 


this I recommend the reading 


\ 
( 
NN 
N 
\ 
: 


of that remarkable report ad- 


Wl 


dressed by Raphael himself to 
Pope Julius []—the report 
which very distinctly marks a 
definite transition from one 
oreat epoch to the other. 

The disdain ot Raph el tor 
the works of the Middle Ages 
Was quite in accordance with 
the general state of mind of 
his time. ‘The French armies 
which had just crossed the 
Alps to take possession of in- 
heritances claimed by King 


Charles VIII, Louis XIT and 
I 
l 


rancois I, brought back from 


PA ”Frvrvw«t EEC 











81 


senting 13th Century religious 
art, were shipped to the melt- 
ing pot. Limoges Champ-levé 
enamels, dating from the 12th, 
13th and 14th Centuries, were 
hammered to pieces in order 
to rid them of their “barbar- 
ous” enam«¢e ls, and they too 
went to serve the army. Only 
a few shrines and reliquaries 
were spared, and these merel\ 
religious 


veneration which surrounded 


on account of the 
them. And not everyone shared 
this veneration. During mor 
than a century, the wars of 


religions made blood flow id 


most ceaselessly all ov 

Murope: the Huguenots relent- 
lessly destroyed the art objects 
belonging to the Roman Cath- 
olic Faith; gold and silver 
repoussé work of pious origin 
was immediately suppressed 
until only the supreme ex- 
amples of this art, so emotion- 


ally naive, so. delightfully 


colorful, have been handed 
down to us. Their extreme 
rarity soon made them take 
on an immense value, even 
as early as the 17th Century. 

The first collectors, enam- 
ored of the past, date then 
from this period. It was the 
fashion for wealthy gentle- 
men to form what was known 
as a “cabinet.” They were, 
however, tew in number. 
When the revolution broke 
out, it finished destroying what 
little the wars of religion had 
spared: the stone statues and 
bas-reliefs on church portals 


and the entrances of chateaux 


taly a passionate admiration YW! . By clever enameling were mutilated and defaced. 

for the splendors of the new “7°7*8@ sel saadethng — modern maker Not until the Restoration in 
ie : ‘ laracteristics of tis ug at- igh ae : 

rt; ind thus it happens that — jos, Cenpy, tempted to imitate 1815, when the nobility of 

the Kings of France, so ar- of = this cu the pottery made by France reintegrated its do- 

dent in their conquests of the ombined Bernard Palissy, th mains, did a taste for collect- 


little Italian Dukedoms, found 
themselves in turn conquered mor 

by Italian art. At Paris, as at 

I lorence and at Rome, it be- 

came fashionable to disdain 

what the Middle Ages had 

produced, so in order to obtain 

precious stones and metals that they might 
be better employed, many art objects were 
purposely Gold and 


ornaments etc. were sent to foundries to be 


demolished. silver 


melted tor reémployment in more modern 
pieces. It is thus that Francois I., much in 
need of money to replete his empty treasury, 
in 1523 ordered the gold statues at Laon to 
be converted into ingots; this same year 
the wonderful silver gate which the eleventh 
Louis had given to the Church of St. 
Martin, at Tours, suffered a similar fate. 





tury 


Another cause of vandalism was the 


artillery—which had hardly been in use a 
hundred years, but which at this moment 
began to take a place of paramount impor- 
tance on the battle fields. For the first 
primitive cannons, made of wood, wer 
soon substituted cast iron guns; these had 
hardly become known ere they were re- 
placed by field pieces cast in bronze. This 
of course immediately created a demand 
for that metal—and, forthwith, statues 
and statuettes, thousands of marvels repre- 


renou ned 16th Cen- 


Fre 41¢ /) potter 


Ing those things that repre- 
sented the glories of the past 
first begin to make its appear- 
ance. From that moment dates 
the first manifestations of a 
taste which at the outset was 
merely a curiosity: people who 
were possessed of more or less authentic 
titles of nobility began to collect “family 
relics”, and when they could find none of 
their own, they either purchased them or 
had them made! Therefore from 1815 to 
1830 we witness the birth of a false Gothic 
style which, when applied to furniture, 
produced most astonishing results. Certain 
pieces such as the créeden e, executed at the 
time of the Restoration by talented cabinet- 
makers, are so artistically carved. so care- 


(Continued on page 124) 

















































DESIGN 





N May, 

large lavender clusters of French hybrid 
Lilacs planted at the back and the Darwin 
Tulips in pale 
the edge. By the end of the 
June, the Tulip seed 
snapped off and the dark green Lilac leaves 
act as the 
forming the most important 
This background 
of luxuriance to the 
for this picture. A 
native 


my border is in bloom with the 


pastel shades planted along 
first week in 
pods have been 
background to the perennials, 
cvarden effect 
effect 
besides being 
taller 
diagram, 


in June. cives the 
border 
the frame few 


growing shrubs, as in the 
build- 
separate different 
r protect the Lilacs 


Hawthorns and Sweet- 


can be used to screen undesirable 


nes near the border, or 
parts of the garden, o 
along a street. Uh 


briar Roses are very useful because of their 


dense growth and thorny branches. These 
shrubs will give an irregular line to the 
background, which is always a desirable 


( tt ct for shrubbery backgrounds. The 
French Lilacs form a screen of deep green 
make the blue 


lavender tones of the perennials stand out 


leaves and cool and blue- 
in agreeably high relief. 

If we backgrounds at their 
worth, we will never be satisfied until they 


value true 


garden plans, for 
best 


are a part of all our 
at their 
But 
shrubs belongs in a 
Adapt 


a background to the bloom- 


colors in flowers are against 


a curtain of green leaves. use discre- 


tion; a collection of 


botanical garden, not a suburban lot. 
your choice of 


ing season of the perennials and the location 


IN G 


Throughout the Blossoming Season 


DOROTHY HAMMOND 


in our hot summers. As I have written be- 
fore, plant your backgrounds first—they 
need years to develop fully and attain suffi- 
cient size to act as a screen. 

This border needs sun the greater part 
of the day. Neither the Tulips nor Lilacs 
nor Delphiniums want to grow in a shady 
full 
bloom through the loveliest months in the 


May 


nent place in the planting scheme. 


place, and a border such as this in 


garden, and June, deserves a promi- 
An east, 
west or south exposure will be satisfactory. 

Some of the perennials which are used, 
especially the Campanulas or Bellflowers, 
can be grown in a more shaded situation. 
Here everything is planted closely so that 
when the plants are grown no soil can be 
roots do not 
suffer from drought provided the soil is 
properly prepared Deep 


moisture-holding 


seen and, consequently, the 


in the 
and plenty of 


beginning. 
digging 
humus 

clay, 


and some sand if the soil is heavy 
or more rotted manure if it is sandy, 
are simple directions but not often carried 
out. Unfortunately, it is the cost of the 
plants and not the cost of proper soil prepa- 
ration which beginning gardeners estimate, 
and the result is usually stunted vegetation 
August drought 
Bowles, the Eng- 
so charmingly says 


“ 


STOW 


or the plants die during an 
As Mr. 


lish writer on gardens, 


-a hard winter. 


of the Irish gardener whose plants 


for me” or “die on me,” so do we usually 


feel that some plant has a grudge against 
us when it cannot survive our hospitality. 

To the garden 
preparation is one of the dullest of subjects. 
It is the color of the Iris or the 


young enthusiast, soil 


fragrance 





of the border. In a very small plot of 
eround, shrubbery borders are more satis- 
factory than walls, for airiness is essential 
cena _ 
ro 
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Lilacs fairly well forward 1 
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THE BLUE BORDER 


Azure Flowers and Those of Other Hues That Best Accompany Them 


of the Rose that provides the incentive for 


his first steps gardening; and he will 
learn lengthy names and even compare 


varieties with his neighbor before he thinks 
of asking how they should be planted « 
studying the soil needs peculiar to his un- 
fortunate Roses sunk in some untimely hole 
that even a Dandelion would resent. A fri- 
able, nourishing soil is ideal. 

A few dimes saved on soil preparation 
are soon lost with the unprofitable dollars 
spent trying to correct mistakes. It is the 
wasted and the disappointment in 
but the most 
A few more hours’ 
. little more soil removed, another 
bag of pinein or yard of sand are the pre- 
miums paid by the thoughtful gardener to 
insure the safety of his choice plants. He 
seldom has that saddest of 
Careful soil preparation for 
fireworks I 
heavy 


years 
that 
enthusiastic gardeners. 


results discourage all 


labor, 


expenses, re- 
newal cost. 
annual heard 
them called—does seem 
but when the money 


nent garden, we 


annuals— once 
expense, 
is spent on 
have the 
forethought for years. 

Do not be 
can have 


a perma- 
benefit of our 
deceived into thinking 
foot in continuous 
A little bit of everything planted 


you 
every squé are 


bloom. 


together will give bloom throughout the 
growing season, but it will be a spotty 


looking collection of plants whose only 
being together fact that 
somewhere there is bloom. Common-sense, 
aims and a knowledge of plants 
will produce beautiful g ardens. Masses of 
color are needed to make garden pictures 
(Continued on page 156 


excuse for is the 


artistic 


| XCra Dogwood: 


ra 













The placing of the 


sary rt ker ound of greenery for the blue Faded s. Pink 


s border is an unusual treatment and affords 
other tints 


a nece , white and orange are 


ised in this plan since a border of blue flow would be undesirable 


ers alone 
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FAVORITE FLOWERS EASY TO GROW 


Above a white and soft blue footing of Sweet Dianthus and Digitalis—what a « nat 

Alyssum and A geratum accented by Iris leaf-swords lune days! The spicy fragrance of the Pinks tinges 
the feathery sprays of Astilbe rise in a pink-tinted the whole sunlit border. A bit of the W. C. Potter 
cloud. The picture was made in the garden of garden at Old Westbury, L. 1. Clarence Fowler was 


E. E. Smathers at Port Chester, N.Y. the landscape architect 
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: did then thousa 
Of medium height shades of blue, lifting lovely spires two yards in 
1¢ background for air when 1 las warmed the garden, O f 
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PLANNING 


The 


ONG the bane if not th 


architects, who saw little possibility of 


despair ot 


being able to give it satisfactory treatment, 
the increasing popularity of the sleeping 
porch and the growing insistence of home 
having it brought about its 


study at the 


owners upe n 


care ful | hands of designers; 
and this study has resulted in a seemingly 
successful solution of what once appeared 
to be a vexatious problem, difficult to handle. 

When the custom of sleeping in the 
open air first became popular, some years 
ago, the benefits which it brought about 


and the 
caused its making rapid progress in the 


strong approval of physicians 
rise to popular favor. The architectural 
treatment of the sleeping porch, however, 
was seldom or never happy; it was regarded 
as an appendage to a building, or rather as 
an excrescence, and as such it almost invari- 
ably marred the balance and symmetry of 
a house. It has taken some time, apparently, 
for architects to discover what might seem 
to be the most obviously simple means of 
treatment. The sleeping porch and_ the 
loggia are closely and inti- 
mately related, and at times 
they appear so nearly iden- 
tical that the architectural 
treatment given a loggia 
frequently does equally as 
well for a sleeping porch. 
\ loggia, 

Webste ¥; ie 
it differs 


according to 
a roofed open 
gallery; from a 


veranda in being more 
architectural and in form- 
ing more definitely a part 
of the main edifice; froma 
porch in being intended not 
for entrance but for an 
out-of-door living room.” 
‘Thus the 


often admirably adapted to 


form is 


loggia 
the needs of a_ sleeping 
porch, and in planning it 
not as an appendage to a 


cc 


building but rather as “‘a 
part of the main edifice,” 
there have been s ilved the 
difficulties which the sleep- 
ing porch at first presented. 

An examination of the 
magazines having to do 


with building, furnishing 


ind decoration will show 
many instances of excellent 
handling of the sleeping 


porch problem. Along with 





THE 


Is Recerving i} ‘orthy Consideration 
GEORGE S. CAREW 


favor there came the rapid progress of the 
“sun room” or “sun porch,” and since this 
adjunct is commonly made a part of the 
main or ground floor of a house, the sleep- 
ing porch frequently occupies the space 
just above, the combination making possible 
an entirely successful architectural treat- 
ment, the two forming a part of the struc- 
itself, ji very often 
included under the same roof lines. 

The function of the 
sleeping porch should cause its location and 


ture and they are 


very nature and 
its planning to be carefully considered. 
Logically, it should be built at that part of 
the house where it may enjoy suitable pri- 
vacy and be removed as far as possible 
from whatever there may be in the way of 
noise. It should also be placed where it 
may catch the breezes of summer. Although 
some splendid sleeping porches are so situ- 
ated that they are recessed within buildings, 
enclosed upon three sides with but one side 
open to the air, a vastly better arrangement 
when this is reversed, three sides 


The 


is had 


being open and but one closed in. 








the sleeping porch’s rise to 


SLEEPING 


Proper Architectural Treatment of This Important Feature 


Garden 


PORCH 


louse & 


porch might at least be open upon two 
sides, this making possible much_ better 
ventilation and circulation of air, highly 
important even in a sleeping porch. The 


architectural treatment generally includes a 


balustrade about the porch, and even better 
would be a parapet, say about 3 or 4 feet 
high, which would create a certain privacy. 
The space between the parapet and the 
ceiling of the porch is best filled with case- 
ments, though sash of the “double-hung” 
variety may be used. This enclosing of the 
sleeping porch with glass makes it possible 
to open up as much or as little as may be 
desired and also to prevent drafts; and if 
casement windows are used, particularly if 
they open out, it is sometimes possible to so 
fix them in such position that they catch and 
deflect into a room whatever breezes may 
be stirring. Blinds are of course often used, 
partly to create privacy and partly to ex- 
clude the too-insistent light of early morn- 
ing, though a treatment which is very 
practical and considerably more economical 
calls for the enclosing of the entire sleep- 

ing porch with = curtain 
hung by rings upon metal 
Such 


often of canvas or rubber. 


rods. curtains ar 
such as is used about showe: 
baths. “These materials ar 
not liable to injury from 
being wet, and if 
is used it might be of th 
type sometimes 
window 


canvas 


used for 
havin 
the inner surface either « 
black or dark green. 
The providing of heat 
and light for a sleepin: 
porch 


awnings, 


almost 
wholly upon the use which 
is to be made of it. In many 
instances no heating will 


depends 


be desired, but there ar 
other circumstances wher 
even very enthusiastic open- 


desi re 


air sleepers som 
small amount of heat in 
sleeping rooms, and_ th 


cost of runaing the pipin 
for heating as far as th 
sleeping porch and in in- 


Two-story columns 
port the 

sleeping porch on the 
home of Louise Murray, 
Silvermine, ! 


sup- 


; 
above the 


roof 


Connecticut. 
This porch is an upper gal- 
lery above a living porc/ 


AT 





stalling a radiator of appropriate size would 
in most cases be quite small. Just so with the 
question of providing light, for while it 
may not always be used, there may be times 
when it will be required, and the cost of a 
few feet of additional wiring will never be 
great. ‘The small expense of providing 
either heating or lighting might, in fact, 


cc: 


be regarded as an item of “insurance” 
against there arising need for either! One 
more small detail must be managed with 
reference to the use which is to be made of 
i sleeping porch. Ordinarily the door open- 
ing from house proper to the porch is of 
glass, with its threshold or sill arranged in 
the customary way. In some few instances 
howe} er, 2 sleeping porch may be intended 
for the use of children, and in one cas: 
which comes to mind small children are 
undressed before their nursery fire and 
securely tucked into cribs which are then 
rolled out into the sleeping porch through 
wide doorways which have noawkward sills 
to interfere with their running smoothly. 

Very much the same considerations which 
influenced the locating of the sleeping 
porch may equally well affect its arrange- 








Similar to the residence shown on the 
opposite page, the home of John Held 


Ir. at Westport, Conn. has a second story 


’ 


sleeping porch supported by three square 
columns. Clark & Arms, architects 


ment and furnishing, since both its furnish- 
ing and arrangement are more or less 
determined by its nature and its function. 
The furnishings need not necessarily be 
bare and meagre, since even the most 
Spartan severity in the way of furnishing 
can very easily be made attractive. But 
Spartan severity need not always rule, since 
many sleeping porches—chiefly because 
they are almost invariably upstairs—afford 
pleasant rooms for general use during 
warm weather, giving much the out-of- 
door feeling of the veranda and yet afford- 
ing a degree of privacy which the veranda 
ordinarily lacks, but which is desirable. 
The actual furnishings of the sleeping 
porch may therefore be as beautiful as 
desired and yet be kept quite within the 
bounds of appropriate simplicity. Its floor, 
which will presumably be of wood or even 
of concrete or cement, may be covered 
with any one of the countless attractive 


coverings which are now upon the market 
—linoleum, for example, which is to be 
had in a wide variety of beautiful patterns, 
many of the patterns resembling tile, unless 
a plain, un-figured surface is desired as a 
background for rugs or mats of grass, 
various kinds of fiber, or other materials 
which, like linoleum, are not at all injured 
by being wet. With the coverings of the 
floors of the sleeping porch decided upon, 
attention may next be given to its walls, 
though since the walls will presumably be 
entirely or at least largely of glass, in either 
casements or sash, little need be done be- 
yond using draperies of some very simple 
washable material to supplement the 
heavier curtains of rubber or canvas to 
which reference has already been made as 
a means for excluding early morning light. 
There may be—and in fact there generally 
is—a small area of actual wall, and it may 
be treated in some way so that it will not 
be affected by dampness, for the sleeping 
porch is logically much more exposed to 
dampness than an ordinary room. Even for 
walls in such semi out-of-door places as 


(Continued on page 126) 
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match the room. I.-C 
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Amemiya 


WROUGHT IRON 
This decorative door of finely 
arought iron repeats the ornamental 
character of the wood paneled back- 
ground. It is located in the New 
» York residence of Stafford McLean 
of which Edmund Ellis was architect 


Van Anda 


cnsipee 


January, 1928 











TPP ALIAN 
The 18th Century Italian painted 
doors it the hallway above are 
a particularly happy hoice a 
they give variety and interest to 
an otherwise plain background. 
They are fitted with the orig- 
inal grilles and set into a marble 


trim. Mi R) Ghee ly le orato) 


DOORS OF 
MANY 


MATERIALS 








MODERNIST 
Ais modernist door in the New 
York apartment of Gloria Swan- 
son reveals an expert use of 
everal materials. The mirror 
panel is outlined by a steel mold- 
ii g and fitte, with an electric 
ountain having a black base 


pped by a niche in bright gold 
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DECORATIVE 


Notable Examples 


N OST of the races of the world, aton: 
‘A time or another, have indulged in the 
production and use of decorative tiles. Pic- 


their 
record of cultural development and historic 


tured on surface is an interesting 
events, of famous individuals and the in- 


cidents that 
pictorial record which is sometimes humor- 


made them so—an intimate 


ous, sometimes tragic. 

‘The use of tiles dates back to the earliest 
records of mankind and continues unin- 
terrupted down to the present time. At first 
tiles were made of baked 


clav and were used for a diversity of pur- 


stone, later of 


Poses ; from the calling cards of the aris- 
tocracy to picturing and inscribing for 
preservation important events and 
the various laws of the land. 

The pen and printing press have 
supplanted tiles as a medium of 
record and expression but they 
have retained and increased their 
position as a colorful and durable 


ornamentation. A Renaissance of 


The Palenque Cross, 
hr t tle- 
‘ , 
” rit l i Dee 
é / Vir. S 
impressive Mayan panel 


SRR FO_vu—_i_iaa OF. O66 0’. 


TILES FROM 


To Modern Needs of Ornamentation 


KRANCES FLYNN PAINI 


tile, as it were. In their field they have no 
rival in our modern scheme of life and are 
now entering into their greatest period of 
usefulness as evidenced by the tremendous 
use of tiles in modern architecture. 

From the earliest time, ceramic workers 
have striven to express themselves in color. 
‘The most primitive pottery shows the use 
of different earths and clays to give variety 
to the tone. The ancient Egyptians and 
Assyrians were the first of whom we have 
records who used glazes of colored glass. 
In spite of being limited to three colors 
(green, turquoise and yellow) they, to- 
gether with the Persians, attained the finest 
results ever accomplished in ceramic color 
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OLD MEXICO 


af an Industry Four Centurtes Old and Their Application 


just before the period of the Crusades. 
Later they added purple, cobalt blue and 
red to their palette. From the 9th to the 
16th Centuries they produced combinations 
of such rich and harmonious brilliance that 
they have never been surpassed. Thes: 
ceramics, both in color and in texture, stil] 
remain unexcelled. 

Colors underwent a radical change when 
opaque tin enamel replaced the coating of 
white siliceous clay. The ceramics of Spain, 
Italy, Holland and France at this period 
show a marked change. At first only blue 
and green could be used on such clay base 
as was procurable, because it was found that 
their purple turned to either brown or 
black and their lovely red changed 
to an ugly cloudy yellow. 

About this time the 
Arab potters developed their lusters. 
It remained, however, for the Ital- 
ian majolists of the 15th and 16th 
Centuries to produce a splendid 

(Continued on page 112) 
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(Below) Another of Mr. 
Solow de siZ71S iS a panel éxre- 
cuted in gilt and polychrome 
faience and effectively framed 
timbers 


gh-hewn 


wit rou 
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Some of the Guadalajara tiles are 


musing as well as decorative, 


This one above is shown by coure- 


tesy of Miss Anita Brenner 


(Top, right) Guanajuato tiles 


as used i Mexico 


(Center) An Ame rl ‘an 


tation of Mayan 





today. 
adap- 
motifs. 


Courtesy Robert Rossman Co. 





From Lazo’s sketches for the 
Carlos Chavez Ballet a num- 
ber of tiles have been re pro- 


? 
J; 


duced by Leon V. Solon. Amer- 
tcan Encaustic Tiling Co. Lia. 
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Guadalajara designs often repeat 

flower motifs, but they show none 

of the crudity which is popularly 
associated with Indian Art 


















Two more of 
the modern 
glazed tiles in 
gray, black and 
dark red. As- 
sociated Tile 
Manufacturers 


Mayan art supplied designs 
for the frost-proof tiles at 
left which are well 


to modern decorative 
Batchelde e Wilson €6. 








Mr. Solon’s figure tiles, though 
based on primitive art, are 
modern in interpretation. 
Colors are strong. American 


Encaustic Tiline Co. Ltd. 
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hatter x wa dé ided tc lines 0 f the < ] tphoards. 
we the principal facade at This appearance was a- 
é rear where 1 face ? ( Mie ved for te vfural é f Se 


Ifred Hopkins, architect 








d ral ent) The front entrance door- 
es the first svay is covered by a small 

é ] semicircular pediment 

liv room whi o pe which is upheld by four 
f a po 1s to one graceful, slender columns. 
é, and the 1g roo, From the paved terrace 
reakfastroomand the ser- three curved steps of red 

} } we at the o e? bri k lead to thre thre hold 


A COLONIAL AT SARATOGA 


HOUSE SPRINGS 
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a he da EN as a 


GEORGIAN 


HOUSE 


ATLANTA 
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On the first floor the tavo wings flank a 
férracé, one oO f them bein g devoted 
mainly to service. The stair hall is a 
feature, with the dining room be- 
hind itandahouse-depth living room 
one side. A lon g slee ping por ht 
above the living por h ox upies the 


enlire second stor 1 of one WII 








‘te 





imuary, 


1928 





Walls and 
in faint blue. The damask curtains are peach, and 
copper, cream and brown are the colors in the 
Oriental rug. Chair coverings are copper, green- 
hlue and henna. Porter & Porter, decorators 


woodwork in the living room are 





In the dining room the paneled walls are painted 
pale green. Biscuit color, gold and deep red are 


found in the rug and the curtains are of crimson 


damask looped back with red cords and tassels. 


The 18th Century English furniture is mahogany 
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ved | tHe éai ly Fre mM fhe arden we Mave lls Vilew, Three Full 
ss . , rae , - ' 3 a ae . : nie 
19th Century French manner of the Directoire. The length French «windows open from a brick-paved 


tructed of whitewashed brick with a terrace into the living room. Windows throu 
f of th black slates. It 1s at Jamaica, N. Y. are % i casements with large square panes 1 


e 19th Century French style 
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See ~ The living room occupies 
\ / > Z ‘ x 
Py pe most of the downstairs space. 
$4 ™~ It is floored with walnut and 
\ 9 " the baseboard is marbleized 
\ SY ‘ . . 
A Walls are im oyster-white 
“ ~T e epe 
1) with a gold paper ceiling 
! . son ; 
' } paneled in vermilion stripes. 
iB! » ° ° 
4 Curtains are in yellow da- 
; Ls - mask. French and Italian Di1- 
‘ , 4 ae > € : ; é 
IN THE MANNER rectoire furniture was chosen 
. ran x b 
Ok THE | 
F j 


DIRECTOIRE + 


In plan the house is unusual 


—a large living room and 





kitchen on the garden side 
with the dining room and en- 
trance hall beyond. The 
garage is attached, and behind 
it a greenhouse. We selected 
this house because it is in a 





style that is more and more 
r = i ra attracting architects today 
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Lhe Le fel Rose is a ¢ 
He lle bo rf 
blooms 


or hybrid form of 
orientalis and 


March to May 


from 


near New | ork 


3) 


during 


a bit oft color 
the 


berry, 


find in the garden 


winter months, whether 
ot leaf ot 
such keen pleasure that it is surprising that 
for its 


realization. The notes which follow have 


blossom, twig, brings 


, 


preparation is not oftener made 
to do with the provision of these enliven- 
ing touches under many conditions, 

When we think of winter garden flow- 
ers the Christmas Rose quite naturally heads 
the list. This is Helleborus niger, which 
has several forms. The pure frosted white 
form Is very scarce in this country, most of 
flush 


opening which increases as the flower ages. 


those seen having a delicate when 


H. n. altifolius is quite rosy as it expands 


and 


ind is somewhat taller more robust in 
ippearance than the type. H. 2. sazjor, as its 
name implies, is also a larger and showier 
form. But in this country we are not yet 
vreatly concerned with types and forms, 
our dilemma being to lay our hands upon 


any at all. Indeed, it takes a deal of scout- 
to 
vardeners on the trail of a desired treasure, 


ing about in the dogged way common 
to find Christmas Roses, or even the more 
easily grown Lenten Roses for sale. Roots 
ire passed about from gardener to gardener 
but | know 
them. Continued 


of very few dealers who list 
demand, however, nearly 


always brings a supply, so let us ask and 


fore 


tH ¢ 
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WINTER NOTES 


ng frame will prevent t 





sO of /té 


vear the ( 


blooms 


above the sino a 


YEAR GARDENERS 


Christmas Roses 


and Sr ‘/) 


LOUISE BEEBE WILDER 


ask and keep on until Christmas Roses are 
a common blessing in our gardens. 

‘The Christmas Rose is, of Course, not a 
Rose at all, but a low-growing plant of the 
Buttercup (Ranunculaceae) with 
thick evergreen leaves and large waxen 


order 


flowers borne singly or in twos on strong 
stems from five to ten inches tall. They are 
close relatives of the sprightly little Winter 
Aconite, Eranthis hyemalis. Despite their 
suggestive name they do not always bloom 
at Christmas, such a warm enticing autumn 
as the one just past stirring them to an 
But 
often—they hold out until December, and 


earlier display. sometimes—indeed, 
to bring them in from the cold deserted 
cvarden for the decoration of the Christmas 
dinner table is a prideful experience. 

To keep the flowers pure and unsullied 
during the autumn and winter rains hand 
frames may be placed over the clumps, or 
in lieu of these a ground cover of salt hay 
' used. If the frames 
banked about with leaves or manure the 


or leaves may be are 
plants are often enabled to go on blossom- 


ine for a long time. A sheltered situation 


ristmas Rose, Hellebo 


l the dank soil. It comes in 


Heal 
Jy this ; ‘he /, °,, ; 
1! ‘ SECS hi ffl ‘ af 4 ifs 
, niger, ve the snow and the 
. several forms, all of them desirable. The protection of a little 


he white flowers being spattered 


FOR ALL- 








This 


plum-colored 
Helleborus 


fine showing of flowers along 


form of 


orientalis makes a 


in the early days of March 


in partial shade is to be recommended for 
Christmas Roses, and a soil dark with vege- 
table richness and deep with tilth; and, to 
for them the cool which 
is their delight, a little old manure at the 
bottom. Applications of liquid manure and 


secure root-run 


dressings of vegetable soil in the spring 
assist the new leaf growth and assure a 
for the 
coming autumn. Spring is the best time to 
set them out, and if for any 


greater number of pearly buds 
reason old 
clumps must be removed it is the best season 
for this operation as well. The clump 
should 
may be 


not be replanted as a whole, but 
gently pulled apart with the aid of 
two hand forks, and the pieces set out 
firmly and carefully under conditions that 
have been indicated. But never refuse a 
plant that is offered you, be it even in mid- 
winter. A 
within will keep it safe until spring. 


frame out-of-doors or a pot 


LEN LEN RosEs— hese commonly 
forms or hybrids of Hellehorus ortentalis 


are 


and a number of other species. ‘They bloom 


intrepidly in March, often lingering in 
perfection until May. Though their colors 
are subdued for the most part—melan- 
choly, says one writer—they are to my 
mind quite enchanting. An English firm 
lists fourteen varieties ranging in color 
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through many tones of plum 
won- 
the green-eyed monster to be kept 
when such riches are freely enjoyed 
cardening friends across the water! 
in the early year may 

n lucky enough to see Miss Jekyll’s 
ik when the Lenten Roses were in 


The slend 


r, naked branches of the 
bushes arch overhead and bordering 

on either side the Lent Hellebors 
hickly. Miss Jekyll writes that they 
ly in this congenial spot and that 
constantly springing up. I 


tenderly the three plants sent me 
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some years ago from California that make 
for me a small festival on the cool side of 
a strong-growing Cotoneaster divaricata 
bush in early March. I have two tones of 
plum-color and one with greenish flowers. 
They last in perfection for many weeks 
through all sorts of weather. 


wand-like 





THE JeEw’s Mattows—The 
branches of the Jew’s Mallows or Kerrias 
are bright green in winter. Indeed, so fresh 
and living do they appear against the snow 
that they are quite startlingly conspicuous. 
It seems as if the memory of spring never 


(Continued on page 140) 


cvinter, when other 
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can always count on 
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In this corner of the authors Succulent garden we find A gaves, Aloes, Euphorbias, Sedums, Echino- 
cacti and Cacti all grouped in their colorful array of greens, grays and striped yellows and in an 
amazing variation of forms. The ground is carpeted with tiny plants. None of the plants in this 


THE 


N December House & GARDEN, in con- 
trast to other forms of horticulture, I 
described the 


fascinations of Succulent 


reck gardening, practical ways of construc- 
tion, picture compositions within prescribed 
areas, and the intimate pleasures which may 
be derived therefrom. 

But what undoubtedly captivates our 
fancy and holds our constant interest is the 
oddity of the plants themselves, with their 
individuality and endless variety of form 
and color. One may have a giant Arizona 
Suara or an Organ-pipe Cactus, feet high, 
and on the ground below a little Sedum, 
inches high, looking for all the world like 
skewers of liver and bacon; or with bead- 
like leaves threaded along stringy stems; or 
Sempervivum—tiny pincushions, round or 
many-sided, which have dozens of cluster- 
ing offspring bursting from the parent rib 


garden get much water, or need it 


CURRENT POPULARITY OF 


As Shown In A 
Montecito Garden 
ANNE STOW-FITHIAN 


or clinging to their spreading wings, well 
named “Hen and chickens.” 

Some grow limp tentacles from enor- 
mous heavy potato-like roots, their long 
trailers supported by adjacent bushes. My 
Arizona specimen I dug up after dark by 
flashlight from under Mesquite scrub, for 
to the general interest of the plant is added 
the fact that it blooms only at night. The 
whole amused village, including the Sheriff, 
turned out good-naturedly to help me, in a 
wheezing Ford with sticks and spades. It 
was very much like the hunting down of a 


CACTUS 


criminal, and it was nearly as difficult! 

These are some of the unexpected and 
adventurous’ paths one treads when led on 
by temptation to obtain a plant that beckons 
alluringly in the distance. What joy on 
reaching home (having carried the heavy 
thing for hundreds of miles in one’s lap for 
safety) to display the ugly tuber, with its 
awkward trailers, to other collectors. And 
think of the ultimate triumph when one i 
told that no one hereabouts knows its nam¢ 

One fascinating Mexican Cactus (Pi/ 
cereus senilis), known as Old Man, stands 
Crect,, 2 solid single shaft completely cor¥=- 


ered with long white hairs from amor 
which emerge amazingly lovely blossoms. 
As these precious old gentlemen are sold by 
the inch, my slender purse has never been 
able to encompass one. Last year, I dickered 


(Continued on page 146) 
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Ri v jit) A f Olé side of ft he ror k 
teps leading to the veranda ar. i 
potted Succulents mingled with 


in the soil. The little one at 





the bottom is Rochea, an October 


he 
hloomer with interesting gray- 

green leaves. The plant above it 1 

hearing coral red flowers over t 
lappled green leaves. Green and 
ACR 


h Sedums are found here too 
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In this Italian strawberry jar is 
planted a specimen Gasteria, bear- 
ing spikes of coral pink flowers. 
Sedums, Ei 

cr 


Lobelias 


heverias and compact 
Op out of the gar’s sides 


4 prostrate Juniper trails along 
the base of this planting, with blue 
Fescue Grass, Lobelia, Thyme and 
Alyssum. On the slopes above are 
A gaves, Aloes, Euphorbias and such 
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ARBORETUM 
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IN NORTH AMERICA 


A Survey of Our Great Collections of Woody Plants and the 


Labor 


PL \NNING arboreta would appear to 
be a favorite pastime throughout Ameri- 
At least, one would cvather this 
impression letters 
my desk. Scarcely a week passes during the 


Ca today . 


from the which reach 


spring and autumn season of the 
what I receive letters asking for informa- 
tion as to how to go about the task of form- 


year but 


ing an arboretum and of how to acquire 
the necessary material. More usually than 
not—in fact, almost without exception 
letters ask for assistance in the shape of 
seeds and plants. While one admires the 
enthusiasm which sponsors these appeals, 
one could wish that in more instances were 
they supported by real knowledge of the 
work it is proposed to undertake. 

The planning, founding and building of 
in arboretum is a large undertaking. Large 
n the sense that it needs a vast amount of 
time, a very considerable outlay of capital 
and an assured income from a perpetual 
endowment. An arboretum is a garden 
devoted to the crowing of collections of 
trees and shrubs. These are living things 
ind require constant attention. At com- 
mencement a good deal of material can be 
purchased from nurserymen, can be ob- 
tained from private gardens or from the 
when as much of 


existing arboreta, but 


this as is possible has been acquired there 


; 


SER TIRE RLH 


Necessary to Create and Maintain Them 


ERNEST H. 


K eper of the 


WILSON, V. M. H 
Arnold 


Arboretum 


remain a thousand and one plants which 
must be raised from seeds, rooted from 


cuttings or obtained by grafting. This 
means that some sort of a nursery must 
be attached to the budding arboretum and 
this nursery must be in skilled hands. When 
properly started the question of labeling 
calls for expert services and the naming 
of plants needs the skill of a botanist. ‘These 
that 


be gotten together, and to insure the proper 


demand a library of suitable books 
naming of plants an herbarium must be 
made and preserved. 

The size of an arboretum depends on 
how far it is intended to grow all the plants 
that are hardy in the particular climate in 
which the arboretum happens to be located. 
Since it is climate that regulates the range 
of variety of plants that are hardy, it is 
natural that the warmer the region the 
greater the variety that can be grown. How- 
ever, speaking in general, any attempt, out- 
side of cool temperate regions, to grow in 
one arboretum all the plants that are hardy 
is futile. Some sort of limitation is neces- 
sary, but whether the arboretum consists of 
an acre or a thousand acres its founding is 
not to be entered upon lightly. 

In this broad land of America there is 
a crying need for arboreta. This need must 
and will be met sooner or later. The letters 





one receives are a welcome sign that the 
need is beginning to find expression. Mis- 
takes will be made, but if he who intends 
founding an arboretum will not lose sight 
of the fact that its tenants will be living 
things, that they require long years to come 
to maturity and much attention, he will 
realize that he must provide not only for 
their daily welfare but their 
future well-being, even as he would for 


also for 
his sons and daughters. 

One can lay down no hard and fixed rule 
as to how much money is needed. “To main- 
tain an arboretum properly our experience 
is that over and above the cost of land- 
purchase the income of a million dollars is 
for 125 


planted with trees and shrubs. Such an 


necessary every acres of land 
income could be less, might even be half; 
it could to advantage be more. The main 
thing, however, is to have a steady, fixed 
sum of money annually available of which 
those who have charge of an arboretum 
may be assured. The cloth of the future 
can then be cut accordingly. 

The story of early arboreta in this coun- 
try is both interesting and pathetic. The 
first arboretum was founded in 1730 by 
John Bartram on the land surrounding his 
home in Philadelphia. The house was built 


in 1731 and later the property passed into 


A favorite time for 
visiting the Arnold 
Arboretum is at the 
flowering of the 
Lilacs. This colle 

tion almost rivals 
the one in the park 
at Rochester, N. Y. 


, 
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possession of his son William. In this 
rboretum were planted the first fruits the 
Bartrams, father and son, culled from the 
rich forests of the Appalachian region. 


The seeds and plants which they sent to 


Europe brought back in exchange all sorts 


f interesting things, and in his arboretum 


fohn Bartram raised the first Horsechestnut 


tree (Aesculus 


( 


( 


hippocastanum) that ever 
me to this country. “The seeds were re- 
ved from Peter Collinson in 1746 and 
rom the correspondence handed down to 


the tree would appear to have first 


e Arnol;, 
retum is spread 
rea he d ve oft 
z Laurel 


wm * 


¢ 
’ 
‘ 
‘ 
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flowered in 1763. Probably the first Gink- 
go tree planted in America was one placed 
in the Bartram Arboretum, although the 
credit is given to one planted on the neigh- 
boring estate of William Hamilton. In the 
old Bartram garden today are a number of 
very interesting plants, none more so than 
some gigantic Box trees and an old Pear 
tree, known as the Petre Pear, which was 
raised from a seedling sent to Bartram 
from England by Lady Petre in 1760. 
‘There are fine Magnolias which must have 
been planted by the Bartrams and large 
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boretum 1s a native 
Hemlo« h J orest, Car- 
pete ad with a dense 
grou th of feri 

The trees are her 


real usly preserved 


specimens of the Sweet and Red Buckeyes, 
Silver Bell and Fringe trees. One of the 
most interesting trees is the Bartram Oak 
(Quercus heterophylla) which stands on a 
knoll and is still in vigorous health, measur- 
ing about eleven feet around the trunk. 
Among the correspondents of Bartram 
were the great Linnzus, Peter Collinson, 
Philip Miller, the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Richmond and other leaders in the field of 
botany and horticulture of the 18th Cen- 
tury. On the death of the two Bartrams 
(Continued on page 120) 
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PERMANENT BEAUTY IN 


& Garden 


House 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


A Decided Influence On the Decorative Value of a Room Is Exerted 


N the building of every home that is more 

than just a house, ideals of permanence 
and beauty are determined and crystalized 
according to means and taste. This latter 
factor requires the substantiation of correct 
information and is in no particular more 
quickly manifest than in the proper selec- 
tion of woods for the floors. 

Nothing about a room can do more to 
perfect or ruin the harmony of its decora- 
tive scheme than the kind of flooring used. 
If the surface foundation is compromising, 
efforts to obtain pleasing unity will usually 
even if an expert decora- 


=) 


be disappointing 
tor is called in to dictate the furnishings. 

‘There is a certain feeling of beauty 
obtained by gliding over a good ballroom 
floor. How it glistens and beckons! Perhaps 
the only thought of appreciation in one who 
dances is that it is well waxed. It is of little 
consequence to him that the floor was well 
laid, Least of all would he be apt to. see in 
such a floor a whole forest of trees or any 
one step in the floor’s manufacture. Yet 
he does have a sense of its beauty. 

So it is in the home with beautiful floors. 
‘The charm of a pleasant floor is subtle; it 
creates an atmosphere of luxury and com- 
fort. It is the poor floor that jumps right 
out at one, so to speak, and appears to shriek 
for attention, like an ugly rug of gaudy 
and conflicting colors, that one simply can- 
not help noticing. 

TYPES OF FLOORS 

Sooner or later the husband and wife 
who are planning a home will bring up the 
question: “What kind of floors shall we 
have in our new house?” 

They most certainly will want hard- 
—the kind and pattern will depend 
largely on personal taste, although some 


W ood- 


hardwoods are in certain respects better 
than others. The softwood floor is much a 
thing of the past. An enormous industry 
has been built up in the past fifteen years, 
that of the manufacture of hardwood floor- 
Red white oak, birch, beech, 
maple, plain and quarter-sawed, several 


ing. and 
grades and patterns of strip, parquetry block 
or herringbone—there are many types from 
which to choose the one most suitable. 
Thanks to the adaption of machinery to 
quantity production and the explosion of 
the popular misconception that beautiful 
floors were only for the well-to-do, the 
use of hardwoods for this purpose is not 
only widespread, but they are easily with- 
in the reach of anyone who at the pres- 


By the Texture and Color of the Floor 


J. A. WELLER 


ent time afford to build a home. 


The use of hardwood floors is by no 


can 


means a new idea. Centuries ago wealthy 
and cultured people in Europe, particularly 
in France, saw in oak a rare combination 
of beauty and durability and used this wood 
for the floors of palaces and chateaux. Oak 
floors were also used in Colonial America. 
There is a record of Thomas Jefferson 
writing instructions that the oak for his 
floors was to be thoroughly kiln dried. 
Those great-great-grand fathers who chose 
oak for their floors gave this wood a heri- 
tage of which it can well be proud today. 
Much can also be said for beech, birch and 
maple flooring when carefully made from 
properly selected stock, as in the case of oak. 


ADVANTAGES OF HARDWOOD 


Hardwood floors are desirable for rea- 
sons other than beauty. The advantages 
of oak follows: 
durability—they become more mellow with 
a carpet 
covering the same space; property values 


may be summed up as 


age ; economy—less costly than 


are enhanced by attractive oak floors, which 
are dignified and refined and yet homelike, 
comfortable and pleasant to live with, fit- 
ting in as they do with the best furnishings, 
giving prestige and reflecting good taste. 

Furthermore, good hardwood floors are 
sanitary, and when they are well laid and 
the different boards fit snugly they elimi- 
nate much of the housewife’s drudgery. 
They are easy to keep clean, take stains and 
varnishes well and cost less to maintain 
than rugs. Naturally, I do not mean to 
imply that rugs should not be used. 

The relative esthetic oak, 
maple, beech and birch are for the pur- 
For durability without 
sacrifice of beauty, oak is considered the 
best. White oak is somewhat lighter in tone 
than red and has a less pronounced figure. 


values of 


chaser to decide. 


Birch, beech and maple are lighter than 
oak, though all these can be stained if other 
than a natural color is desired. White and 
red oak have smooth, even textures and 
take a fine polish, and as much can be said 
for maple, beech and birch. Maple has a 
wavy grain, giving rise to curly figures. 
Birch is of a slightly more reddish-brown 
tinge and has a satiny luster when planed. 
Beech sometimes runs to light brown. 
The flaky appearance of quarter-sawed 
flooring, so highly prized by many, especial- 
ly in oak, is due to the sawing of the medul- 
lary rays so as to expose their flat sides and 
give a patch-like effect. These rays, also 


known as pith rays, can be seen radiating 
from the center of a log outward toward 
the bark. They contribute much toward the 
charm of the wood. Quarter-sawed oak is 
more expensive than plain-sawed because 
the logs are cut parallel to the rays, creating 
more waste than in plain-sawing logs paral- 
lel to the grain of the wood. 

Grade terms in floorings are most con- 
fusing to those unfamiliar with them. A 
friend once told me of a man who thought 
No. 1 grade meant the best. When his con- 
tractor spoke of using No. 1 grade oak he 
naturally supposed none could be better, 
and was much surprised to find that No. 1 
Common was the third grade in rank. 

In oak flooring the grades are: Clear, 
Select, No. 1 Common and No. 2 Com- 
mon. Birch and beech are graded the same 
way, except that each has a Clear Red 
grade, a higher grade than Clear for these 
woods, The grades for maple flooring are: 
Clear, No. 1 and Factory. 

One of the most common pitfalls the 
home owner should avoid will be in pick- 
ing out the best grade and then resting 
assured that he will have the most beautiful 
floors he can get. He may tell his architect 
or contractor that he wants a Clear grade 
of oak. This may be used and the floor 
carefully laid, but the owner may be dis- 
satisfied with the result, while his neighbor, 
who had the same grade of oak and the 
very same man to lay it, may have obtained 
a much better looking floor. 


GRADES AND GRAINS 


The reason for this is no reflection on 
the architect, the contractor or the floor 
layer. Grades are 
They include such considerations as_ th 
scarcity of wormholes, bird pecks, knots 
and burls, and in strip flooring, a minimum 


largely standardized. 


percentage of short length flooring allowed. 
But they do not include two requirements 
which determine to a large extent whether 
the floor will be beautiful 
These essentials are fine grain and smooth, 
even texture, which are factors which de- 
pend to a large extent on the locality in 
which the trees grew. Differences in soil 


and durable. 


and drainage cause some trees to grow 
slowly and others fast. Slow growing oaks 
have narrow annual rings which produce 
fine grain, while fast growing trees give 
rise to “open” or coarse grain and larg: 
figures. The highland 
United States produce the most beauti- 


(Continued on page 130) 
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CITY PLANNING AND TOWN BETTERMENT 


The Methods and Advantages of a City Plan and Zoning Ordinances 


In the Development of a Town 


N a day of sunshine and deep shadows, of seventy, still constructively dreaming, 


' : ; This is the first of a@ series of articles on ‘ 

many years before the numeric system | ,,, suacticel sthedi: it famine Ties Hippodamus capped his career with the 
of years started over again at the beginning, Betterment. The series qwas prepared after plan for Rhodes. And so was established 
there sat in the market place of Miletus in a nation-wide survey of civic activities. | the idea that towns might be built along 
old Greece one Hippodamus talking with The next article describes organizing a | rectangular, diagonal or fan shaped lines 
his friend Pericles. Hippodamus was a | ___ ee piece nangmluans i pore __} to the advantage of living and commerce. 
young man with ideas, but Pericles We are told another story, one 
held the money bags. : with a tragic ending, which took 


Hippodamus shaded his eyes from place about 450 B. C., during the 
lifetime of this pioneer city plan- 
ner. It is the legend of the first sky- 
scraper, the ambitious project of the 


the sun, uncrossed his knees and 
looked with disgust down a mud 


rutted street toward the dull build- 


ings that housed their purple robed Babylonians, whose tragic end con- 


statesmen, those leaders of culture vinced the world for many gen- 


and statecraft of the civilized erations that such heights were not 


world, and voiced his disgust as an to be attained, precluding the ne- 


+ 


architect and an artist at the present cessity of adopting at that early date 


order of things in ancient Greece. the principles of the modern and 
The dreamer told to the man of efficient zoning ordinance. 
commerce his visions for better Even the prophet Ezekiel, as we 
are reminded by Stephen Child, 


prominent city planner of San 


jes em 


. 


and more livable towns. 
Hippodamus sold his idea that day 


and Pericles became a financial Francisco, adjured: “Thou also, son 


backer, so the story goes. of man, take thee a tile and lay it 


Coming down to us as the first 


before thee and portray upon it the 
city planner, Hippodamus has placed city.” And yet city planning in 
to his credit three outstanding pro- America can scarcely be said to have 
jects, the first of which was Piraeus, 


the port of Athens. This was fol- 
7 


attained its majority, for it is only 
in the past two decades that it has 


I become an established fact in this 


owed by a colony at Thurii, in 


southern Italy, probably promoted western world of ours. 


UREN GES 





by the first real estate subdivider The natural tendency is to turn 
and speculator. At the ripe old age (Continued on page 122) 
The Little Theatre at Birmingham, Ala- 


; bama, has recently 
r ear oft /ré ere: ted this quaint 

ld Fre Quarter, Community House 
y er of lizvel on a brook side, de - 

and dramatic sig ned after the fas j)- 

' ae. Sa! 7 ion of a_gristmill. 
rtyarad H.L. Kessler, ar hitect 





Tebbs & Knell 
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This rather ornate light will prove 
a notl eable addition fo tle éjl frail ¢ 


udor Style. Of 








of a house in the 


sheet metal given an antique gold 
finish. G. E. Walter 


Oxite | esslike appearance 1s Constructed of wrought iron, the 

he lig/ fixture above, Its bod, wall bracket above is both dignified 

s antique iron with top of heavy and ornamental in feeling. It may be 

f per fle la hick towithsta id obtained fitted Tt ith é vtremel heat } 

extreme eather. Warman & Cook glass. Courtesy Horn & Brannen 
; 

















Made to hang in an entrance portico 





this interesting hexagonal lantern 1 
f opper i ! 
7 } 


glazed wit/ 


nan antique finish, It is 
frosted cathedral glas: 


i , e “2 tf) iehtoli Cr pam — , 
1 é ha k plate On the wall lig Ait Fy Me Ee L ‘ al dd a” T /i1s entrance lig/ t 7s of fiand 


d above is in dull pewter wrought iron and has been finished 
id the translucent panels may be in rough textured fashion. The panels 
had either in clear glass or pressed may be in either white or amber 


mica as illustrated. Kantack & Co. mottled glass. Florentine Craftsmen 




















bi Delightfully informal in design ts a 

) hanging lantern that will probably 

r be at its best when lighting the way 

to a New England Colonial house. 
It is of iron. McKinney 








(A ho ve Le rt) For the re side ncé constructe a { Lhowe right } Re minis ent 0 f the old 


of brick or cut stone after the manner of carriage side-lights, fixtures of this sort are r 


the Renaissance, this dignified fixture 1: appropriate for the sides of a porte cochére. 
appropriate. Courtesy of Smyser-Royer Brass or copper, iron finish. Cassidy Co 
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LIGHTING FIXTURES 


LO BRIGHTEN 


~ 


HN PRANCES 








OF MANY TYPES 





‘ 
Something of the tang of the ocean Finished in black with crackled ela 
breeze goes with this charming little panels, the lantern pi tured above 1s 
lantern, [t u ould be sple ndid for a attractive, sturdy and essentially ser- 
Cape ¢ ad ty pe house. In black gal- siceable. Guards protect the glass 
vanized iron. The R. C. Heather Co. By urtesy of the Luminier Co., Inc. 

; 

| 

, 

















This picturesque wall light has a 


Nalve quariitie ss which g1Ve sit par- 


é ‘te 
Opper. Shown by COUrTeS) of the 
Moe-Bridges Co. Its graceful dignity and appealing 
charm make this fixture particularl, 


appropriate for use at the door of a 


ticular interest. Finished in natural 
The lantern illustrated above is sim- 
ilar to the ones carried by the nis/ 
svatch of Colonial days. Simplicity 

residence in the Georgian style. 


Courtesy of the McKinney Mf. Co 


rd excelle nt design haracterize both 


md bracket. From Todhunte 





A hanging lantern of decidedly in- 











, . 
dividual character ts shown above. It 
is constructed of brass metal given an 
antique finish. The rope molding are 
7 golid., The Cassidy Co. 
(Above left) Another modification of the (Above right) In its delicacy of design, 
arriage lamp type which might be used at this lamp has the same feeling which i: 
’ an entrance leading on an automobile found in many of the best entrances de- 
drive. Copper finish, cast bronze back. Dal sagued in the Colonial stvle. E. P. Gleason 
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The GARDENER’S CALENDAR for JANUARY | 























This Calendar of the gardener’s labors is if for every one hundred miles north or 
planned as a reminder for all his tasks in south there is made a difference of from five 
ison. It is fitted to the Middle States, to seven days later or earlier in operations. R 
hut should b uilable forthe whole country The dates given are for an average season 
SUNDAY MONDAY PUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
q1 roar f 7 n at t git i mis to House plants ought ¢ Holly can be grown ¢ On warmish, sunny “If you have a live 
| l 10 Hot ear it “tr ind vinter ‘Fto be watered with “from seeds gath days, even in mid 4 hristmas tree in 
™ ‘ \ r le to find nook plants of any kind in 1 sprinkling can in ered from the Christ winter, itis an advan tub or pot do not 
- ios . et nd corner of the ots outdoors he the morning so that mas decorations, but tageous idea to raise keep it indefinitely ’ 
- mal tn ¢ round ere drifted ction of the frost iny drops which germination is very the sash of the cold in adry, heated room 
pin ] ri e kept ut vill either crack the gather on the stems slow—a year or more framesin which hardy Better set it outdoors 
- fen notebook the frost and so made pots or heave the soil nd foliage will have Piant 1’’ deep in pots plants are quartered to await the advent 
It 1 pro | rul id tree plant nd roots up and out i chance to dry be put in cellar and keep ind give them some of spring planting 
| nd interestin ) le of tl container fore night comes them watered fresh air weather 
\ . é ry kind I Heliant he Pot plants in the Sometimes it is Coal gas and 2Ice storms and Don't forget to 
S lized gar 9. I t tter igi. n need ill 1 I possible to secure 1 Srv disagree 1 Jfroze n snow 1 go the rounds of 
! : id on r kn 1 n-Roses the sunlight yu can cheaply from your ible fumes are serious crusts make hard the evergreens after , 
good book r pl | dwarf give them. It helps florist, after the fore house plant dangers sledding for the win every clinging snow 
ritten about t rul for the rock respiration, heightens ing season, a_ few rhey must be com ter birds. While these storm and free tl 
There no better garden. The flower color and acts as an hundred Colchicum pletely excluded from conditions last the branches that have 
time than thi for freel nd can be uUl-around tonic and bulbs Keep these the indoor garden food that you put been overburdened 
r nye the yhurne grown without dif builder of leaf and cool until spring and or flower sickness is out will be doubly by the accumulation 
ir bb cult from 1 stem tissue then plant outdoors very likely to follow appreciated. of damp flakes 
The garden cat Before \ end 1°7 Grape » The leaves on in Hemp, Millet, The action of Over-watering 
lo = is be 16 i, ‘ orders for 1! be pr Waco: foliage 19 Buckweat and 20 frost and winter 21 sometimes in ; 
ling to ripen and plant ceeds or stock time before plants need to be Sunflower seeds are exposure is highly duces a soil sournes 
| kon be ipped read the irticl n of March washed often enough imong the most wel beneficial to raw which is. distinct] 
to market it and p of this issue wat tor to prevent the ac come foods to put ground that has been unfavorable to the 
| t carefull It particularl il pleasant day f cumulation of dust out for the winter plowed or spaded in success of hou 
lace yur order la 1 guide to this important work ind choking grime birds \ dozen or the fall. It breaks up plants. The earth ir 
i yu decid om f the good lone carefull ind Plan to cleanse them more species will eat lods = and makes the pots should never 
il tt i new riet vith thoroughness every week or so. them eagerly. for bactenal action become waterlogged 
























. 7 
Ane-f1 ring ) Scrubl pples ?< At this time of ) If you have any 77 Flat for early VQIf you plan 
2? hrub ht not “ } re welcomed as ya) year when the 260 large plants that “~! seed sowing had 28 use wooden labe 
t receive n ll vinter rations by the tock is dormant and ire growing in rel better be made well in the soil of the ¢ 
: iter prunin Id rabbits. A sup the buds are well itively small pots ihead of time. Let den this spring it 
e for th t ly thrown in a far protected, strong make sure that they them be about 18” good idea to | 
| f Id. dead yrner of the grounds sprays can be applied do not become pot square and perhaps them now and pair 
4 = r broken iy keep the cotton to kill scale insects on bound Repotting 3’’ deep, with plenty or dip in t 
1 Ort rwise ls from gnawing fruit trees, Lilacs and into larger containers of drainage holes protect them , 
1 rif bl fruit trees and shru growths is advisable bored in the bottoms the elements 
Protective cover 2() Wood ashes trom 31 A list of needed On a starr’d night Prince Lucifer uprose nd now up tis western wing he lean’ 
29 ngs of all sort SU the winter fir 31 garden tools and ta : :n 5! oer. , f ind now upon his we sags nwing ie lean } 
n the Boxwood places are splendid upplies is a good Tired of his dark dominion swung the Now his huge bulk o’er Afric’s sand 
Roses or other plant fertilizing material thing to make out . } : m7 
vhich are subject to for the lawn. Store now ind = forward fiend careen a, 
winter killing oug! them inder cover — check a {hove the rolling ball in cloud part screen d, black planet shadow’d A» j 
to be in pected to nt it is time to supp house en . i ‘ 
make sure the re pply them in the they'll be ready for Where sinners hugg’d their spectre of re pose. 5 
doing their work ee ae ee ee Poor prey to his hot fit of pride were those. —GEoRGE MEREDITH 
' 
' 
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A RRHN SS Way . 
F. R. Prerson Cuar.es L. TRICKER 
e 
N in to For m years an outstanding figure The present head of a large 
vhon rrate ful among professional nurserymen and ro- -oncern that specializes in Water- 
for I unus- sarians and a tireless worker for the best lilies and other aquatics. The 
ual ul and interests of American gardens and of business was founded by his 





ies horticulture the world over father years ago 
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Mut GATAWNY 
~ the Chicken Soup of the Orient 





























These choice ingredients in 
the East India chutney help to make 
Mulligatawny Soup so enticing: 


Fresh tamarind Crushed dry ginger 

Raisins Dry English mustard 

Currants Italian garlic 

Apples Salt 

Orange peel crystallized Sugar 

Citron crystallized Cider vinegar 

Fresh green ginger Bermuda onions 
Fresh red peppers 


Aged at least two years before using 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL 





A dish with all the aromatic 
savoriness of the finest Oriental 
cooking! 

No effort is spared by us to 
faithfully reproduce this famous 
delicacy of the Far East. Plump, 


Patna Head rice, grown in the 
fertile valley of the Ganges, are its 
base. The pick of the market in 
fresh vegetables; cocoanut from 
the tropics; a touch of coriander 
from the Mediterranean. 


These are some of the many 
ingredients, but it’s the subtle 
blending with curry, against a 
background of East India “chutney 
that gives to Campbell’s 
Mulligatawny the true Eastern 
tone and flavor. It is truly a soup 
with a world-wide appeal. 

A soup no home kitchen could 
duplicate. 12 cents a can. Look 


for the Red-and-White Label. 
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tender chicken and the finest of 
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SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 
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A beautiful chest is a 
treasure 1n itself 
Protect and polish it with Vernax 

HATEVER its contents, a fine old piece 
like this is a “treasure chest” indeed. It 
should be VernaxeEp regularly to keep the sur- 


clean, the wood well-fed and the whole 
piece glowing with a beautiful sheen. 


17CeC 
aX 


VERNAXx was developed, after long experi- 
mentation, by Arthur S. Vernay, well known 
expert on fine woods, whose own magnificent 
collection of English antiques is constantly 
VERNAXED. 

This preparation contains no ingredient which 
could harm the most fragile piece. Marble, 
porcelain, gilt frames, leather—these are also 
enhanced by Vernax. Best of all, VERNAx 1s 
easy to apply, requiring only a brisk rub to do its 
work and do it well. 

VerRNAXx* floors, paneling and woodwork of 


all kinds! 


trade mark 


CrnadXx . 


Furniture 
Cream 


Distributed 
Schieffelin &% Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1794 - NEW YORK 

for 
Arthur S. Vernay 


INCORPORATED 


Reg 


VERNAX 






especially fine 
for 
PIANOS 


BRONZES 
GILT FRAMES 


VERNAX 
is on sale at all 
Furniture, Department, 


Drug and Hardware 


stores 


$1.00 a bottle 














NEW YORK 

O1 ry of & ( De} { 

570 East 1 dS New York 
int .o \ x y furnitu Enclosed is , 

pleas n \ liberal trial bottle. oy 
N ’ | 
{dd *hueffetin ¢ Ca | 
My « RO , 
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This small 17th Century manoir near Quebec 
grace of excellent proportions. The sides of 

rae ; i niteh than the of ’ } = 
have a steeper pitch thai e front and back z 


leristh 


HOUSES IN 


(Continued 


the pitch of the ends is 
than that 
The effect 


pe SSeESSeS 


slopes at the 
of the front 
has a 


naive 


steeper and 


bag i. 


W hic h 


quality 
Often 
a greater projection of the 
at the front of the house 
at the sides. These characteristics may 


creat charm. 
there is 
eaves than 
be noted in the photograph shown at 
the top of this page. 

A splendidly preserved example of 


early French Colonial work is the 
Chateau de Ramezay in Montreal. 
This little fortress house with its 


pointed towers and heavy walls might 
in Brittany. Built in 1704 
by Claude de Ramezay, the Governor 
of Montreal, it served as the Official 
Residence for It is of 
especial interest to Americans because 


almost be 


many years. 
while on a visit to Canada, Benjamin 
Franklin set up a printing press with- 
in its walls, Today it is a museum and 
holds many interesting pieces of early 
American boisseriessome of which are 


adaptable to the modern home. 


The 


town houses of the early 
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see the adoption of the old designs « 
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wooden architecture. 
used for walls, but in a crude 


WwW country. 


It is usually 


and usually stuccoed roughly ov 


Stone was oft 
fashio 
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clapboarded. There are almost no ex 


amples of fine 


windows customarily fitted wit 


are 


joined masonry. 


winter sash to provide protection fro 


extreme cold, and with’ shutters 
cut off the glaring summer sun. Mar 
of these are fixed into the wind 
frame with only a small sectio 


movable, a 


method 


of 


fenestrat 


which does not appeal to us in 


States. 


Altogether the countryside of Cana- 
da gives to us new inspiration ilo 


lines 


of charm ; 


ind 


distinctiven 


which may well inspire us to a thor- 


ough study of our French traditior 


in relation to our own problems 


building houses of 


sound 


construction, 
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Set in a Royal Grove 
if Old Hawatt, a 
castle with the 

glamor of 
Spain. 


CANNON 





O nolu ly 


TOWELS HELP TO MAKE YOU AT HOME 
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Swimming and surf- 
riding are at their 
very best twelve 
months of the 


year. 


AT THE ROYAL HAWAIIAN HOTEL 


FR LL OR HN ORES: 











CANN 


REE. V0. PAT OFF, CANHON MEG. CO. 
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CANNON TOWELS : 
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] AWAII is the most enchanted island of the Pacific. The climate 
| is perfect, the sands are honestly coral, the ocean truly tur- 


quoise , 
literally dot the landscape. Alluring winds whisper 
the seductive secrets of the Orient. And the beach 
at Waikiki lies bathed in moonlight, as it has for 
centuries. In the midst of these romantic realities, 
round-the-world travelers now find in the gay and 
cosmopolitan city of Honolulu, a hotel whose 
hospitality is unquestionably inimitable. 

The Royal Hawaiian Hotel looks like a palace 
Spain. It is equipped in the most luxurious and 
ost modern manner. Most of the four hundred 
eping-rooms have balconies. All of them have 
rivate baths, with showers, and plenty of Cannon 
nels, 

[t is not by chance that this fine hotel in Hono- 


lulu, that most of the famous hotels in America 


~ dal - “ee 


. banyan trees and cocoanut palms and pineapple groves 


Attractive Can- 
non Flamingo 
towel. Borders: 
lavender, green, 
gold, blue, pink, 
About $1.50, 


asa 





use Cannon towels. It does not just happen that most hotels at 


watering resorts, where a great quantity of towels are needed 
(the Miami-Biltmore at Miami, Florida; the Ritz at Atlantic 


towel. 
green, 


blue, 






Ne w Ca nmnon 
Marmoset 


Pink, 
gold, 


lavender 
About $1.75. 


City; and most others), choose Cannon towels. 
It is because Cannon towels are better looking, 
give better service and are a better buy. 

Because such enormous numbers of Cannon 
towels are made, prices are astonishingly low. 
... There are many kinds of Cannon towels 
that will delight you and beautify your home. 
The tropical series and the marine series are new. 
Many striped and floral designs and new modern 
patterns. A full range of colors* and sizes. Bath 
mats and bath sheets too. At dry goods and de- 
partment stores everywhere. Prices from 25c to 
$5.50. Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, 
New York City. 

* All colors guaranteed absolutely fast. 
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You Can Get 
GENUINE he 



























WALNUT paral | 
‘at ‘ | 
MODERATE 
A le, thi 
_As, for example, this | _— 
| Mexican tiles were used in this fountain 
° a designed by the author. The panel is of 
ed U {1 Uu e TOO M1 S$ Uu 1 te Talavera de Puebla and the remainder are 
Guanajuato tiles j 

Now you can get genuine American Walnut TILES FROM OLD MEXICO 
in moderate priced furniture. Now you can ee ee 
have the uniform beauty of walnut in all . 

. : _ ° color range for use on a tin enamel or modifications and _ adaptations 
exposed surfaces — the enduring strength ground. Most European tiles are based They offer a veritable Pandora’s box * 
and freedom from warping or splitting in upon the colors of the Italian majol- from which to draw new inspiration 

5 5 ists and, back of that, the Persians and ideas for the use of tiles. 

the legs and frames where strength and and Egyptians. Each country has de- Our color sense has developed and 
i ee veloped, in its own way, a certain the demand for decorative tiles has 
stability are SO essential. individual style of character which grown tremendously. We find our- 
: 2 retains and conveys a quality peculi- selves indulging in what a few years 
American manufacturers have recognized arly suggestive of the locality from ago would have been considered “bar 

the demand for venuine all-walnut furniture which it comes. Phis creates a definite baric effects.” Brightly colored 

i means of decoration resulting in an _ tiles cannot be fired sufficiently to pre- 

and are now offerings it at very moderate atmosphere that is satisfying and in- vent cracking and_ breaking } 

‘ P ‘ © . os timate and that only the use of authen- = expansion and contraction when ex- 
prices—prices but little, if any, higher than io bill eis Geen: posed to extreme heat and cold, and | 
those asked for com sarable stvles in which At the present time in the United no remedy for this defect ha beer 

a ee I ae States one may purchase Persian, perfected. This explains why 
cheap substitute woods have been used. African, Moorish, Spanish, Italian, greater part of the domestic til 
Belgian, Dutch, German, English, outdoor use have a rather subdu 
a nee -_ ae —. French, Japanese, Mexican and Amer- coloring without a brilliant surfa \ 
We picture above, for instance, a new suite nee ide, Ghilaes Wk tein en: daa toa ae to Seek ae 
of bedroom furniture in genuine American tic or imported, hand made or manu- degree that they will withstand frost 

> oer factured, old designs faithfully copied (Continued on page 114) 
Walnut. Its workmanship is of the best. Its 
good taste is beyond question. Your dealer 
can supply you with this suite at less money 
than is asked for many a suite in which 
solid parts are of inferior substitutes. 

Ask your dealer about it—or write us 
for information about furniture of genuine 
American Walnut. ' 





AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Room 2403 616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 














Please send me your brochure on American Walnut. 


Talavera tiles are excellently adapted to fountain use. The 
great basin shown here gives some idea of their effectiveness. 
It was designed for Florida by the author 


Name__-_- -_-- 


Address _ - 
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/ “MORE STERLING TO MATCH YOUR TOWLE STERLING” 


No matter what the size of your 
Christmas cheque—be it slim as a 


schoolgirl or portly as a dowager— 
























: it will buy you the loveliest of Towle 
Sterling. Here is Solid Silver made 
in the fine traditions of that first 
craft-ancestor of Towle, William 
Moulton of 1690. Permanent beauty 
that will pleasantly recall the giver 
é all its long and useful life! Ask the 
more exclusive jewelry stores to 
show you their Towle Sterling. 
} 
L} 
¥ 
| —~ ‘ - Pal 
( p 
Joy the Fiinple ( heque ’ 
This truly gorgeous tea and coffee set in 
the new SEVILLE pattern matches the 
SEVILLE flat silver in the interesting 
modernity of its Spanish motif. Five 
pieces $400; waiter $350; coffee, sugar 
and cream, $250. 
y 
} i irtceieemental 
} Toy (i imeed ( hedues 
W OLD COLONIAL PATTERN— Towle 
That attractive compote for bonbons or small cakes 
is $30. Useful and beautiful dishes like that in the 
t background for fruit salad, pudding or ice cream 
3 , in 10-inch size cost $30; in 12-inch, $50. Similar 
: pieces for sandwiches, cakes, baked potatoes, 9 
n inches, cost $20. The graceful and unusual two- 
} light candelabrum is $50. 
SEVILLE—newest Towle pattern 
This handsome 10-inch bowl is $55. With flower- 
. holder, an attractive centerpiece. A similar bowl 
without base, useful for desserts, costs $35. The 
good-looking water pitcher is $115; the goblets to 
match, $19.25 each. 
és LOUIS XIV pattern— Towle 
20000 
- Matching the flatware) 
y 
Matching the Louis XIV flat silver is this charm- 
ing 10-inch sandwich plate at $28. Heavy service 
plates similar in design cost $250 a half-dozen. 
The 12-inch fruit salad dish costs $55; the stunning 
coffee pot, $110. Sugar to match $45; cream, $45. ; ; 
Gown from 
Kurzman 
7 1 CARL (fry 
; Jor the Fiwdest ( heque Ki he Pooks of Solid Solvers A charming volume in 
(Patterns read from top to botton blue, ivory and silver with helpful, interesting chapters on Silver design, 
; E table-setting, choosing one’s pattern, etc. Delightfully illustrated. This book 
Eight lovely Seville dessert forks can be had costs us one dollar to print, but it will be sent without charge to those inter 
for $26, while 8 Mary Chilton salad forks ested enough to fill out the following coupon in full and send 25c for mailing 
will cost only $23.34. Eight Louis XIV and handling costs. The Towle Silversmiths, Newburyport, Mass. 
teaspoons will cost $15.34; Lady Constance 
soup spoons, 8 for $28.00. Two Virginia NAME — 
Carvel tablespoons can be had for as little 
e as $8.75. D’Orleans coffee spoons are 8 STREET 


2.67; 8 La Fayette butter spreaders, 


‘; while 8 Lady Mary dessert knives 
will be only $27.34. 


CITY AND STATE 





My jeweler is 
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Qe Furniture Prove 


840 MONROE AVE. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Oables 


WoslTH Furniture Shops 
Tables in your home 
you will be sure of individ- 
ual types which lend dis- 
tinction to a room setting. 
Four times each year furn- 





iture dealers from every 
part of the United States 
visit the Furniture Shops 
Exhibition Galleries in 
Grand Rapids, to make 
their selections for the 
families of their cities. They 
choose to please all tastes. 
Illustrated here are a Desk 
Table, End Table, Tea Table 
and Occasional Table. 
Furniture dealers in your 
city will be glad to show 
them to you. 














CLIP AND MAIL THIS 








Everything 


‘Please Send Me Your Booklet: 


and Hall.” 


for the Living Room, Library 

















TILES FROM 


(Continued from page 


Great care must always be taken that 
tiles are properly set up to prevent the 
gathering of moisture behind them. 
Frost-proof decorated tiles developed 
de- 


mands have taken on certain definite 


to meet domestic conditions and 
characteristics that may henceforth be 
peculiarly American. 


They are usually in soft solid colors, 


recognized as 


with designs either outlined or shown 
in bas-relief. 

The successful of these 
designs of Mayan or Aztec 
which make them, though Mexican, 
truly American. The pre-Colonial 
Mexican arts are the artistic heritage 
of the Western Continent, an original 
and very logical source from which 


most are 


origin 


we may draw fresh inspiration for 


our creative work. 


NEW MAYAN TILES 
The best example of what may be 
America 
ceramic factory is a pane 
based on Mayan motifs designed by 
M. Leon V. Solon and illustrated on 
Mr. Solon has als 
in colored tiles the 

| 


accomplished in a modern } 
| l 


beautifu 


page 91. ») re- 
costume 
for the 
whic h is 
York 


mitive art, thev are 
1 


produced 
sketches designed by 
Carlos Chavez Aztec 
to be presented shortly in New 
City. Based on p! 

1 


Lazo 


> 1 
dAlict 


rl 





startlingly modern in interpretation 
ind hold a dynamic barbaric quality 
i 7 
due to strong gorgeous colors and 
omission of details. These tiles, to- 
rether with the more subdued Mayar 
otifs, constitute the American adap- 
tation of M xican art fo ms to d )- 
mestic tiles. The American adapta- 
tions, so like in color and texture to 
th Mavan or zt Wall surfaces 
j : ¢ ! : 
and ceramics from w h the designs 
were taken, fit admi to th 
decorative scheme of many of our 
modern buildings. In fact, our pres- 
ent day so-called “set back” pyramidal 
irchitecture, used so extensively for 


apartment houses and office buildings, 


back to the 


Aztec temples. 


is directly traceable 
Mayan and 
It is 


] 


though the 


comment t 


worthy of 
rlazing of pottery was 


Western Con- 


1 a aa 1 
about [5-26, the 


first introduced on the 
Mexico 
native Indians have 
Aztec or Mayan motifs, as we under- 


stand them, to tile 


tinent in 
never adapted the 
s; and not until very 
-d them to any 
Under Dr. 
Atl’s direction some experiments have 

undertaken. Left to 
the potters have stuck 


recently have they applic 





branch of their ceramics. 


1 
them > 
th nseives, 


been 


co i SS 
most faithfully 


to the Spanish and Chinese charac- 
risti f their earliest glazed work. 


day of de p interest in 
Indian arts the 





l *ps to rather! 
I 
pure forms and is not apt to confuse 
1 : é 
th Ind in with th Spanish Colon 
irts Th s ir iso OF great por- 
7 1 
tal nd should not, the zeal to 
stabDlisn th Ind 1 irts, i st Oo 
corrupted A certa det ration, 
‘ a 
ly to alien influences, is cree} . nin 
hoth and it is to he honed that «nfli- 
. > 7 1 S| 
cient int rent int st w } tak 
¢ ++ , tn nrotect 
Mexico to pro i 
eanteo ya] } + + + 
. ~ Y,aitve hh i Se 
¢ ¢ es 
Accounts of t wiliens a 
Mex f the (¢ st show 
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which in 
spects must have put the Spaniards t 
shame, 


tate of culture some re- 


in others it was 
The Spaniards found tha 
the 
with all but the most ad 


while mo 
primitive. 
in their ceramics Mexicans wet 
on a level 
vanced countries in Europe. 

It was with genuine surprise that | 
learned that the Mexican Talave: 
created in 1526, was practically wu 
known even to ceramic authorities 
the United 1904. TI 
contact between the two countries h 


States up to 


that it seems incredibl 
the mo 
feature « 
Colon: 


edifice of any importance in Southe: r 


been so close 


because Talavera tiles are 


conspicuous decorative 


practically every Spanish 
Mexico, they should have passed ur 
noticed. This Mexican Maiolica 
Talavera de Puebla still remains 
most unknown, in spite of the f 
that its of t 
oldest industries on this continent. | 


manufacture is one 


every detail it is still being made 
hand exactly as when, in the ea } 


part of the 16th Century, skilled 


ters from Talavera, Spain, 
brought over by the Dominican F1 
to Puebla, Mexico, to teach the | 


1 


dians the art of glazing clay. The 


hundred years have seen a {§ 
falling off in production and tod 
only a handful of potters still ki ¥ 
the process. J Azulejos, or de - 
tive tiles they produce, are the | 
liest to be had, retaining as they 
th qualities of t finest { Spa 
Tal Iver 

Ther a ill co tir F 
Talavera at t MI tropolit M 
um in New York. The catalog con- 
tains tl fo wing translation f 
the records of th ly Pott G } 
n Py la 

“Tt js sp G 1 th it the fir (z | 
should be 1 ted in blue and out 
n black, with dots along the out 
edges and, in order to vary tl 
of decoration for this fir \ 
others shall b le in imitat 
the Chinese ware, very blue, fir , 
in the same style, with relief i 
The Pu bla potter of today still - 
heres to th old tradition 

CHINESE INFLUENCI 
The “variation” in the sty 
} 

decoration by introducing the Cl 
designs was inspired by actual c 
of the Mexicans with Chinese. S 
after the Conquest the Spaniards | 
a road, a Camino Real, across 
continent from the Port of Aca 
on the Pacific to Vera Cruz o 
Atlantic, over which the trea \ 
from the Orient were carried in tr - 
ferring them from the “Pacific F] 


to the “Atlantic Fleet” of the Sy 
rmada. That Chinese ceramics 





left a strong influence on that of 
Puebla is strikingly apparent t 
ost casual observer. 
Mexico so has he m } 
tiles based on } tive designs. J] 
ire made in Guanajuato und 
direction of a young Mekxica 
con ed th idea of adapting t 
the ceramic motifs used for 
bv th of that locality 





using th - and techniq 
1 by the Spaniards P 
( ¢ ; page ¢ 
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| ae C O M PA R E the Quality 








of WAMSUTTA PERCALE 
with any other Sheets and Pillow Cases 


HE bed linen that you buy at a 
January “White Sale” is the best 
proof of your discrimination in the 
quality of sheets and pillow cases. 
All grades of merchandise are dis- 
played on the counters for your ap- 
praisal. All kinds of prices compete 
there to catch your eye. 

As a standard to measure your 
money's worth, simply compare the 
quality of WAMSUTTA PERCALE with 
any other sheets and pillow cases that 


Ripiey Watts & Co. Selling Agents 
44 Leonard Street, New York 


you see. Your eye will tell you that 
there is no more closely and beautifully 
woven fabric than Wamsutta. The tips 
of your fingers will tell you that no 
other sheet is so caressingly smooth 
and light. 

And, of course, Professor Millard has 
told you—although you may have for- 





WAMSUTTA 


PERCALE SHEETS 
AND PILLOW CASES 
THE FIXEST OF COTTONS 
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gotten it—that of all the twenty-four 
well-known brands of sheets which he 
tested in a steam laundry, WAMSUTTA 
PERCALE was the strongest after the 
equivalent of six years of laundering. 

Let your consideration of the price 
come last, instead of first, and your 
delight in your new bed linen wili be 
reckoned not in months but in years. 

WAMSUTTA PERCALE sheets come in 
all sizes—for single, three-quarter and 
double beds, as well as for little cribs. 


WAMSUTTA MILLs, Founded 1846 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 
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You’ll Never Feel More 
Like “Dressing Up— 


Than You Do Aboard Ship 








4 


Times have changed and customs with them. Expe- 
rienced ocean travelers today invariably take wardrobe 
trunks when they go abroad. 


The Hartmann Wardrobe Trunk is an absolute neces- 
sity—ashore and on shipboard. So much so, that all the 
great liners make ample provision for wardrobe trunks in 
the staterooms. More and more, going abroad is synony- 
mous with dressing appropriately for various occasions. 


Trying to travel with “hand luggage” is not only entirely 
unnecessary but means that one is “out of it” most of the 
time thru lack of apparel your Hartmann will easilycarry. 


Wherever you travel, there’s no longer the vestige of 

an excuse for not having suitable and immaculate ap- 

parel right with you at every stop. And — wherever 

you travel, you’ll find people who know, using the same 

trunk as yourself, if your wardrobe is in a Hartmann. 
NOTE: The Hartmann line, on display at local, 


authorized Hartmann dealers, includes the trunk you 
want at the price you want to pay—$39.50 to $350. 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, RACINE, WIS. 


M. Langmuir Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Toronto 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 


J.B. Brooks & Co., Ltd., Great Charles St., Birmingham, Eng. 
Licensed Distributors for Great Britain 


HARIMANN 
TRUNKS 


“BE SURE THE REO >< _ HARPMANN: 1S ON THE TR 
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china often shows adapta- 
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result is a 
ceramic 


COLLECTOR CONSIDERS MINTON 


(Continued from page 78) 


and due allowance has to be 
made for the shrinkage, which, for 
example, is a full inch in a ten-inch 
plate. Again, ingenious 


vices have to be employed to maintain 


necessary 


various de- 
the shape of a piece when it is in the 
oven, plates being placed separately 
in prepared beds of flint held by a clay 
shape to the 
cups are supported 
rings, simul- 

with the article. Here we 
have perhaps the most striking illus- 
tration of the interdependence be- 
tween formative and 
For if the result of the 
tions to this 


receptacle similar in 
4 late itse If, 
by clay 


taneously 


while 
which contract 


decorative art. 
various opera- 
point are ever so slis chtly 
imperfect the “biscuit,” as 
called before it is elazed, is useless. 

We have spoken of designs and 
decorations borrowed by the English 
potters from the artists. 
This inspiration is more 
remarkable than with the early Min- 
ton porcelain—in fact, it is equally 
noticeable in the splendid pieces which 
they produce today. If it 
with some of the other English fac- 
tories to trace more than one influence, 
Minton this is confined to the 
which they copied from the 
Nor had the artists of 
factory to rely 
reproduce the 
French 
pieces—this for the that Sir 
Richard Wallace, who was an intimate 
friend of Colin Minton Campbell, 
one-time owner of the factory, al- 


a piece is 


European 
nowhere 


is possible 


with 
styles 
Sev res 
this 
their 
counterparts of the 


pieces. 
English 
imagination to 


upon 


famous 
reason 


lowed many of the priceless pieces of 
Sévres in his collection to be taken to 
the Minton And 


Ww orks and copied. 
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of those found in early Georgian silver. 
vecuted in 


this not only explains the magnific 
Statto 
shire pieces, but equally the similar 
and the examples n 


Wallace collect 


of many of the designs of the 


between these 
in the celebrated 
in London. 

That inspiration which was der 


from Sévres is evident at some time 
another in the styles of more tl 
one of the English potteries. Seld 


however, are these free from a | 


or individual influence of the nat 
artist, except in the case of those m 
at the Minton factory after the mid 
of the last century. With the latt 


the designs of the bodies and 


various decorative motifs of the origi- 


nals are so carefully 
ly followed that a 
possesses a representative 


collector wil 


collect 


of early Minton is entitled to con- 
gratulate himself equally with 

who includes any important Vieux 
Sévres among his specimens. Nor could 
this be otherwise, in view of the fact 
that the excellence which the Minton 


and conscientious- 


porcelain achieved was almost entirely 


art and skill of such Frencl 
Leon Arnoux, Antor 
Louis Solon 


due to the 
artists as 
Boullemier, 
who brought from 
tions of the Sévres porcelain, 
which factory they had 
nected for quite some time. 


and other 


been ( 


In no important instances, eit! 


have any variations appeared with 


1 
+} 


France the tradi- 


r 
hy 


styles which were developed by these 


celebrated 
present time, the artists are to a g1 
er extent of British nationality, 
inspiration from those 
on page 118) 


men, 


remains 
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The jeweled ornament for daytime wear has been the subject of much careful consider- 


ation by Black, Starr > Frost designers. ~~» -« Among the individual picces 


they have created is the diamond and crystal buckle, adapted to either hat or frock. 


BLACK STARR & FROST 


JEWELERS IN NEW YORK FOR 118 YEARS ° 
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FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 48TH STREET 


PARIS PALM BEACH SOUTHAMPTON 








New Haven, Conn. 






FAlere’s One 


New Year 
Resolution 
Easily Settled 
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Pieces shown above: Ridgway’s Old Ivory with colorful flower deco- 
ration. Dorothy pattern HG-6686. Tea Service, 24 pes., $18 
~ «Grenadine or Rose Color Candlesticks, 12”, HG-6110. $28 pair 


-™ A PLEASURE to carry out resolutions dealing 
with dull or barren spots in the cupboard. For all 
that one need do is to stop in at Plummer’s on the 
next shopping trip and we warrant you'll seek no 
further. China, in an inexhaustible variety embrac- 
ing every well-known make, is available here. Glass, 
both serviceable and decorative . . earthenware . 
pottery ... all gloriously set out to be admired or 
acquired, as you will. And (we’ve been holding this 
until last) you’ll be delighted in the spacious new 
arrangement of this shop, the result of extensive 
ee — completed alterations. 


icient Mail Order Department is maintained for those who cannot call in person. 


Wn I. PLUMMER 6Gé 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 East 35th Street, New York 
Near Fifth Avenue 


HartrorpD, Conn. 


954 CHapet STREET 36 Pratt STREET 
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COLLECTOR CONSIDERS 


(Continued from page 


to the 
and 


fame 
del icacy 


who gave Minton works. 
The of those 
splendid designs of Sévres are yet re- 
produced as faithfully as when Ar- 
noux and his countrymen laid the 
foundation upon which of En- 
gland’s foremost porcelain factories 
The perpetuation of 
is more familiar in those 


beauty 


one 
was to rise, this 
artist’s skill 
magnificent ground colors which have 
and still are, one of the 
outstanding features of Minton to the 
present time. Similar delicacy is notice- 
able in the of early 
Sevres, from which of course those of 


always been, 


ground colors 
the Staffordshire factory were copied. 
In fact, so successful were the eventual 
results of the experiments to attain 
these that it is by means easy to 
distinguish between the exquisite rose 
du Pompadour and soft restful green 
of the With the 
famous turquoise blue, however, there 
is a noticeable difference. Although in 
both this largely from 
the use of copper, there is a decidedly 
attraction that of the En- 
porcelain, by reason of the subtle 


no 


two porcelains. 


results 


cases 
rreater in 
¢lish 
reenish shade which is apparent with 
pieces treated with this color. 

The individuality apparent in the 
decoration of Minton is probably ac- 
counted for by the fact that its porce- 
bodies were not developed until 

middle of the last century. 
the continuance of unre- 
_— rity the factory per- 
‘tention of the same artists. 
the other earlier estab- 
of which were 
Minton, 
from Sévres, 


lainic 
tbout the 
Further, 
tarded 
mitted the r 

Thus, elton 
lishments, the 


less itin 


an 
in 


artists 
more ‘rant, under 
the of the 
developed its own school of 
from the commencement of 
duction of porcelain it has 
subject to any other 

Through the ensuing generations the 
traditions of the 
ycen carried on with that care 
to the British 
which has to a large 


or 
ruidance men 
artists; 
its pro- 
not been 
influence. 
famous Frenchmen 
have | so 
neculiar 
precedent, 
accounted for the 
fine craftsmanship 
the English ceramic 


adherence to 
extent 
perpetuation of che 
which still marks 
arts. 


CARE IN REPRODUCTION 
Hence we may look for and find 
with both the ornamental and domes- 


tic porcelain of Minton the same 
splendid painted designs which mark 
those pieces of Sevres from which they 
taken. And that all the former 
excellence is is evident 
from the two vases which were mad« 
at the Minton works, from the origi- 


were 
maintained 


nal pieces in the collection of King 
George V, at Windsor Castle. With 
these it might be assumed that the 


original designer was influenced by the 
style of an early pilgrim bottle, to 
which he added « orna- 
ment. In any event, no doubt exists of 
the perfect proportions and graceful 
outline developed by the modeler 

Possibly, however, that desire which 
ve humans have for color may result 
in more notice being devoted to the 
splendor of the artistic panels and the 
bleu du roi ground. As with the floral 
motifs of the Sevres we have 
with the Minton pieces that delightful 
of lilting which always 


ertain classic 


artists, 


music 


sense 


llouse Garde 


MINTON 


c, 
ey 
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seems to emanate from the perf: 
combination of the magnificent colo ; 
of Nature’s own blossoms. 
With what might be 
useful distinct from 
pieces, Minton expresses equally del 
Whether with a 
tea-set 


termed tl 
as decoratiy 


cate charm. daint 


afternoon or with a form 
dinner service, always the influence « 

Wh { 
the ground colors appear on the 

of a plate, 
finely applied gold garlands and sm 
floral panels, the 
of that 


heritage 


the French artists is outstanding. 


large embellished wit 
tout ensemble is 
dicative artistry which w 
Minton’s from Bronen 
of Sevres and preceptor of Leon A 
refined beauty 
the porcelain decorated in the Sey 
manner better illustrated than 
mentioning that even that conservat 
lady, Queen V directed M 
ton to make with which t 
famous blue ground was used. In so 
‘of the brot! 


noux. Nor could the 
be 


ic toria, 
a service 


instances the neo-classic 


Adam is the guiding motif of 
decoration, but here, too, the Mint 
artists interpret the classicism with 
that unconscious grace which adds so 
much to their work. 
RENEWED INTEREST 

That attention which American 
lectors began to devote to Euro} 
ceramics some years ago was for 
time directed to the acquisition 
early Sévres. Gradually the connect 
link between this famous porc 
and its English counterpart was a 
covered, and within the past few y 
much of the latter has found its way 
to this country. For the unsuccessful } 
efforts of our prominent families 
obtain complete services of Sevres : 
were largely instrumental in attract 
attention to the art of Minton, among 
the examples agente at the latt 
factory in recent years being sev 
services now owned “i a well-known 
American collector. Each of these is r 
typical of that exquisite delicacy rem- 
iniscent of the celebrated” F: 
artists, from whom the motifs 
copied. With one the white cent 
overlaid with gilt embellishments, 
rim of the plates having a 
ground simil Ln decorated with 
ornamentation. The latter is arranged } 


in foliated scrolls, enclosing cartouc! 
bouquets of flowe 
Another of thes 
ceremonial type, 


in which are 
natural colors. 
vices is of the more 
the decoration being pendant husks 
and other classical motifs, entirely 
gold on 
Probably the 
ton factory early 
the first instance to the process k1 
as péa@te-sur-pate (paste on p 
evolved and perfected by Solon; | 
to the discovery and applicatio1 
what is known gold incrust 
bringing further eminence to th 
tory. It is a somewhat curious 
cidence that although both S« 
magnificent art the gold e1 
lishments are not unlike 
confused with similar forms of dec- 
oration, actually they are in every Wa 
different when closely examined I 
briefly upon the 
(Continued on page 


a white ground. 
fame which the Muin- L 
achieved was dt 


as 
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and are often 
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New York Galleries. Inc., Decorators 


ALLS in a subdued neutral tone, completes a silhouette which becomes 
relieved by a touch of mellowed a charming decorative note and a 
gold and the vibrant sheen of practical solution of the radiator 
éf silken hangings ... an alluring contrast, problem as well. wy ww ~ 


indeed, to the lovely dressing table 
exuberant with the color of rare 
cabinet wood. w© ®% WS ww 


Q This interior gives an idea of the 
countless suggestions revealed at these 
Galleries... not alone in the antiquities 


' Q The original treatment of the from many lands or the reproductions 
windows, with their delicately carved of historic furniture, but in the 
cornices curved outward to free the manner of their grouping in a series 
hangings from the radiator enclosures, of enchanting ensembles. ww § ~w 


I )ent Unrk Galleries 


INCORPORATED 





: Madison Avenue, 48th and 49th Streets 


CABINETMAKERS DECORATORS ANTIQUARIANS © 1927,N. Y.G. 
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single piece can 
make aroom charming 


T is really remarkable what charm 
a single beautiful piece of furniture 
can bring to a room. A striking table, 
a regal secretary, an odd and interest- 
ing chair will awaken beauty where 


only dullness reigned before. 


To achieve 


umph, the pieces you select must be 


a real decorative tri- 


truly distinguished and it is refresh- 
ing to find in Hastings creations a 
individuality 
pletely out of the ordinary. 


character and com- 


The beautiful table pictured above 
is a Spanish reproduction in walnut 
with carved stretchers touched with 
antique gold. It is of the type without 
wrought iron, now highly favored. 
Your dealer will show you this and 


other Hastings productions. 


HASTINGS TABLE COMPANY 
HASTINGS, MICH. 


Factory Sales Office and Display 
Keeler Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HASTINGS 


earn 


= Furniture 


and his associates 









A stately Georgian Open shelves for 
secretary, beauti- books and a roomy 
fully adapted to writing compart- 
modern narrow wall ment distinguish 
spaces. this fine secretary. 























THE ARBORETUM 


House & Garde: 


IN AMERICA 


(Continued from page 103) 


the arboretum fell into neglect and 
many of its treasures disappeared. In 
1896 it was purchased by the city 
of Philadelphia as a public park and 
recently a committee was rogers to 
preserve and resuscitate the old gar- 
den. The years of cn Be have been 
long and the growing city of Phila- 
delphia has pushed its dwellings and 
factories around so that the 
sphere is vitiated. The best that can 
be done today for America’s first ar- 
boretum is to protect the old relics 
and, where space is available, plant 
younger members of the same families. 
In time this would bring about some 


atmo- 


manner of rejuvenation. 

What on good evidence would ap- 
pear to be the second oldest arboretum 
in America has been treated more 
kindly by the fates. Known as the 
Peirce Arboretum, it was founded by 
twin brothers, Samuel and Joshua, of 
that name, and the planting of orna- 
mental trees seems to have been begun 
about 1771. The last of the two broth- 
ers, Joshua, died in 1851 and the 
property passed to the hands of his 
son, who seems to have taken a keen 
interest in the place. A few years ago 
it was purchased by Mr. P. S. du 
Pont and its future is abundantly safe. 

A cousin of John Bartram, named 
Humphrey Marshall, wrote the first 
American botany and founded in 1773 
an arboretum in what is now Mar- 
shalltown, Philadelphia. There, today, 
may be seen many fine old trees in- 
cluding good specimens of the Cucum- 
ber-tree, Kentucky Coffee-tree, Sweet 
Gum, Black Walnut and others. In 
front of the main entrance to the 
arboretum the Chester County His- 
torical Society has erected a memorial 
stone bearing the inscription ‘The 
Home and Arboretum of Hamilton 
Marshall.” At least two other old 
founded near Phila- 
delphia, namely: The Woodlands, the 
old Hamilton Garden, and the Painte: 
Arboretum. The 
a cemetery. The 


arboreta were 


first-named is now 
Painter 
is today unkempt and uncared for. 


Arboretum 


THE NEWEST ARBORETUM 


The youngest of American arboreta 
and one founded on sound practical 
lines is the Morton Arboretum at 
Lisle, near Chicago. This Arboretum 
was founded and endowed by Mr. 
Joy Morton in memory of his father. 
“Creating a foundation be known 
as the Morton Arboretum, for prac- 
tical, scientific work in 
horticulture and parti- 
srowth and culture of 


research 
agriculture, 
cularly in the 
trees, shrubs and vines by means of a 
reat outdoor museum arranged for 
convenient study of 
variety, and hybrid of the 
plants of the world, able to support 
f Illinois, such a museum 
herbarium, a 
laboratories, 


eV ery species, 


wot dy 


the climate o 
to be equipped with an 
reference library, and 
both for the study of trees and other 
plants, with reference to their charac- 
value, 
geographic distribution and their im- 


ters, relationships, economic 
provement by selection and hybridiza- 
tion; and for the publication of the 
results obtained in these laboratories 
by the officials and students of the 


arboretum in order to increase tl 
sveneral knowledge and love of tr 
and shrubs, and bring about an 


} 


crease and improvement. in_ th 
growth and culture.” 

Mr. Joy Morton is essentially of 
practical turn of mind and the fo 
most object of the Morton Arborett 
is to demonstrate by planting in blo 
of an acre or more all the differ 
kinds of trees that will withstand 
climate in order to find out from th 
rate of growth, etc. those best fitt 
for forestry purposes in that section 
the country. The area availabl 
over 400 acres. The first planti: 
were made in April, 1921. Bull 
of Popular Information have been 
issued since April, 1925 by the Mor- 
ton Arboretum. 
idea of the already made 
can be had. It is surprising how much 


From these a good 


progress 


has been done in so short a time | 
still more so the rich variety of wo 
plants found to be hardy in that part 
of Illinois. | 
The Shaw Garden at St. Loui 
an arboretum as part of its equipn 
and so, too, has the New York Botani- 
cal Gardens and others. A_ nati 
arboretum at Washington, D. ¢ 
about to become 


an accomplished 
and one is being planned for 
State of California. 


FOR PERMANENCE 


The lesson taught by the early ar- 
boreta of this country—and for 
matter of every other country- 
futility of establishing them as pi 
hobbies or ventures. The 
human life is too short and the con- 
affords is not 
sufficiently long. It is necessary, 


Spal of 
tinuity of purpose it 


arboreta are to accomplish the w 
it is intended they should, that they 
attached to permanent institutions— 
colleges, foundations or governments 
As part of such institutions where con- 
tinuity of policy 


and purpose « 
enjoyed over a long period of 
arboreta are one of the sound 
vestments a community, a State or 
country can make. They influence both 
the social and moral uplift of com- 
bea uty 


of the woods and forests, w aysides ind 


munities by demonstrating the 


meadows, mountains and valor: not 
only of the land in which they a! 
established, but of the whole world. 
They are in truth books in which may 
be read the story of Flora’s Kingdom, 
books of inexhaustible knowled 
forth in such fashion that all who 
will, be they young or old, can 

pret something. 

I have stated that an arboretum is 3 
earden, a garden of trees and s ubs 
It is this and more. It is a plant sup} ly 
station for the horticultural needs 0! 
its own region and of the country 
which it is located. It is a plant entre 
pot, an acclimatization field, gen- 
eral testing station and a cl earing 
house of information on woody plants 
It is a place to which travelers, col! 
tors and all interested in plants 
send seeds and plant material 
anywhere and everywhere and b 
sured of their 
care. An arboretum that serves such ¢ 


being given prop 


(Continued on page 136) 
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Clean, clean, clean! W hat 
chance have you got when 
the radiators work twenty- 
fourhoursaday? A 
Mullins Enclosure deflects 
the dust and grime away 
from walls and drapes. 
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f bee big surprise in home furnishing today is still = \ 

to find, standing awkwardly against the wall, an 
uncovered radiator. A piece of heating equipment in the living a 
room! Neglected..... bare... .. a smudge of dirt behind = 
it which simply can’t be cleaned. aaa Oe 
Better than an army of little cleaners for walls and draperies are . g B\ 
Mullins Radiator Enclosures and Shields. They keep the walls YaVE 
clean by drawing in cool air at the base of the radiator and ) AON 
deflecting the warm air outward into the room, away from the ENON, JS 
walls. Madame’s pretty draperies of loveliest hue, the furnishings Avdin_} A\L 
chosen with so much discrimination, all are protected from the ‘S aN RN 
destroying dragon of DUST. SAS = 

: ' Us) 

Instead of ungainly masses of cast iron, your radiators become yA o 
really handsome additions to the beauty of the room ensemble. soli a7 


Humidifying pans under the lids add life-giving moisture to a 
too-dry atmosphere—and with actually less heat, the room be- 
comes more comfortable. 


Mullins Enclosures and Shields are sold by retail stores at sur- 
prisingly reasonable prices, far less than has been the average 
heretofore. They are in three lovely furniture finishes: Mahogany, 
Walnut, Old Ivory. Standard sizes are available to cover 
radiators of every size. 


Visit your local store and see these beautiful Mullins Enclosures 
and Shields at once. Mullins Manufacturing Corporation, Home 
Furnishings Division, Salem, Ohio. 


MULLINS | 


ENCLOSURES 


RADIATOR 
AND SHIELDS | 








WAN al 
DY ad 
NG 


20. 


and up 





Home Furnishings Division 
MULLINS MFG. CORPORATION, Salem, Ohio 





Please send information and prices of Mullins | 
Radiator Enclosures and Shields. 
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BRAS 30-30 RADIATORS 


Improve the Appearance 
Of Almost Any Room 


Robras 20-20 Radiators are out of sight, in 
the wall, under the windows. They give off 
as much heat, yet occupy none of the space 
usually occupied by the radiator. 


They are designed to be concealed in the 
wall, in recesses as shallow as two and a half 
inches. Two inconspicuous grilles alone 
betray their presence. 

Robras 20-20 radiators are only one fifth the 
weight of equal old fashioned radiators. As 
they are made of brass, a splendid conductor 
of heat, they give off useful heat almost as 
soon as the steam is turned on. They can’t 
rust and so never need painting. 


Freezing can’t harm them. 
You will want to know all about these mod- 


ern radiators. An inquiry on the coupon 
below will bring you an interesting book. 


H. G. 1-28 
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The «ar memorial at Pratt Institute, Brook- ? ie: 
i lyn, N. Y., takes the form of a flag pole and 
} surrounding bench, a design that many com- } 
munities might emulate. J. M. Howells, archi- 
tect; W. D. Paddock, sculptor 
} ry. r + . ry. ran . \ rT , 
| rOowWN BET TERMEN 1 
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back to those examples of Europe, liv- 
ing monuments to the artistic skill of 
planners of a few centuries ago, to 
look to the older countries for pre- 
cept and to learn at their feet. This 
we have done to our advantage. We 
now find creeping into the text books 
on city planning of other countries 
many instances held up to view of the 
fine work planned and executed in the 
newer cities of America. 

City planning has become a legal- 
ized fact in the majority of the States 
of the country and in many the ap- 
pointing of a city plan commission 
has become compulsory, although, to 
there still a 
of these who, for one reason or an- 


our regret, are number 


other, are suffering from acute in- 
ertia. New cities are springing up out 
of the prairies, along the seacoast, 
footing the mountains, planned and 
executed to offer the most in commer- 
cial, industrial and living or re 
reational advantages to those who will 
populate them. 

It is comparatively simple to plan 
a new city, a high-grade subdivision, 
properly restricted and scheduled for 
development during a period of fu- 
ture years. It is a far greater task and 
a more serious one to take that city 
which has grown 


rapidly in every 


direction with no definite plan or 


In 


necessary at great expenditure, which, 


reason. such a case replanning is 


however, is returned not only in 
greatly increased land values, but in 
finer living conditions. 

in brief, the de- 
sign of a city whereby are determined 


boundary lines for streets and parks, 


City planning is, 


sites for public buildings, civic centers, 
zoning districts and plans made for 
transportation. Each park, playground, 
memorial 


or community house, de- 


signs of street lights and sign boards, 


trathy 
each individual project has its place 
city planning, as a unit of the whole 
plan. A comprehensive plan may spar 
three, ten, fifty or a 

but each 


towers and trolley shelters— 


hundred ye 

its link 

the program for the execution of con- ; 
structive parts, each one fitting into 

the completed pattern. 


year carries out 


In each city so planned it is us 
to appoint a city plan commiss 
consisting of from five to eleven n 
according to the size 
the community. 
should 


and demands of 
This 


among its 


comm! 3Si 
include memb ' 


certain city officials and will act in ar 
advisory capac itv to those city depart- 
ments which are 


the 


responsible for car: 
program from year 
It is through them that a ctu 
is made of local conditions and ne 
usually through a survey of the citv; 
that the financing js arranged; ul 
that the projects are individually an 
collectively brought before property 
owners. It is their affair to keep 
constant touch with the situation, s 
ing that each part of the plan is car- 
ried out in its proper place. 


ing out 


year, 


According to a recent survey thet 
are now twenty-seven States active 
city planning, and in sixteen oth«1 
States there is decided 
terest in the movement. At the cli 
of the year 1926 there were reported 
500 zoned 
States representing 
60,000,000 


shown a 


over 
United 


communities in 
approx - 
population, or P 
© of the total population of 
country. In 1916 there were only six 
cities upholding zoning with a com- 
bined population of less than 6,000,- 
000 people. It is also reported by the 
National Conference on City Plan- 
ning that the close of 1926 showed 
over 300 official local planning com- 
(Continued on page 142) 
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A new damask with the spirited 
beauty of modern wrought iron 


HE INFLUENCE of the fascinating iron- 
work produced in France today is seen in 
this striking damask “Les Gazelles au Bois.” 
Like wrought iron are the gracefully scrolling 
vines, the isolated flowers woven in black. And 
delicately silhouetted gazelles are clear-cut 
against the ground of lacquer or green. 
This damask was designed and executed by 
Schumacher. A pattern of rare unity, it is 
admirable for wall hangings, portieres, draper- 


ies, and it makes a delightful screen. Or it 


a 
~ 
>» 


may be used effectively for covering furniture. 

Modern designs and weaves, authentic re- 
productions and adaptations from the great 
periods of the past—fabrics for every deco- 
rative use are found at Schumacher’s. 

These may be seen by arrangement with 
your decorator, upholsterer, or the decorating 
service of your department store. Samples 
selected to fit your particular requirements 
can be promptly obtained by them. 


How you can, without additional expense, 





have the services of an interior decorator is 
explained in our illustrated booklet, ‘Your 
Home and the Interior Decorator.” 


This book will be sent to you upon request 
without charge. Write to F. Schumacher & 
Co., Dept. E-1, 60 West 40th Street, New York. 
Importers, Manufacturers and Distributors to 
the trade only, of Decorative Drapery and 
Upholstery Fabrics. Offices also in Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San ran- 
cisco and Grand Rapids. 


A Watt HANGING made 
from this Schumacher 
damask is exquisite in 
itself, and as a background 
it is worthy of the finest 
obje cts. The damask comes 
in two color combinations 
—gold gazelles ona green 
ground, gold gazelles on 
a lacquer ground. 


F-SCHUMACHER. & CO 











The Perfect Servant 


Slices vegetables 
and all firm 
fruits, uniform 
ly, thick or 
thin, and with 
amazing speed. 








Grinds your 


own Sausage, 
spice to taste, 
Chops meats 


jor loaves, or 
grinds it for 
sandwiches, cro- 
juettes, etc. 








Chips the ice 
and freezes ice 
cream, sherbets 
and 
dainties,  deli- 
a } 
ciously, without 
hand cranking. 














Hs Electric Maid is the perfect ser- 
tac tired—never sick—never 
takes a day off—never “gives notice.” 

It does everything that takes time and 
muscle. Mixes bread and pastry doughs 
—heats eggs, icings, candies—mashes po- 
tatoes—whips cream—strains fruits for 
butters and sauces—sieves vegetables for 
soups—slices vegetables and fruits—chips 
ice—blends mayonnaise—freezes all fro- 
zen dainties. 





For Mistress or Maid 


Whether you do your own work or em- 
ploy a maid, you will find KitchenAid 
priceless. It takes the backache out of 
meal preparation for yourself—it makes 
your maid more contented and efficient, 
promotes sanitary methods. 

KitchenAid improves foods amazingly, 
makes ingredients go further, encour- 
ages variety. It takes the guesswork out 


f new recipes—makes results certain. 





Oo 


Is Many in One 


KitchenAid is a group of perfect food- 
preparing appliances assembled in an 
electrical unit. Attaches to any light 
socket. Costs le an hour for current. 


Write for our Budget Plan and 
the beautiful KitchenAid Book. 


Sales Agencies in Principal Gties 


tchenffid 


R 


Glectrical Food Preparer for the Home 


CShe KircHENAID MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TROY, OHIO 





—, 

ee 

Tue KircnenAw Mee. Co. 

Dept. HG 18, Troy, Ohio 

Send me the beautiful KitchenAid Book 

and Budget Plan, without cost. 

Name 

Street 

City State 
ee — 
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fully mounted that one may easily 
attribute them to the workers of the 
Middle Ages, of whom surely they are 
most worthy successors. It were diffi- 





cult to call such pieces “fakes”—one 
might better apply the term pastiche, 
for such furniture was built rather in 
a spirit of continuation than imitation 
by makers who came into existence 
too late but who executed with all the 
art, if not quite the technique, of their 
distinguished predecessors. 

Be that as it may, the general direc- 
tives had been given: literature took 
up the trail, and already the novelists 
began to turn the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, which they 
exhumed from the dust. It is easy to 
recall the vogue which Walter Scott’s 
historical novels had in England— 
and almost immediately afterward, in 
France, Victor Hugo’s plays: Hernani, 
Marion Delorme, Lucréce Borgia, 
Angelo, Tyran de Padoue, Les Bur- 
graves, etc. But the most considerable 
influence of all was that exerted by 
the novel Notre Dame de Paris. That 
evocation of 15th Century proceed- 
ings obtained amongst all classes a 


towards 


most unheard of success. Its pictur- 
esque character, the bright color and 
the brutality of those mediaeval days 
corresponded exactly to the tendencies 
of La Litterature Romantique. The 
novels and the dramas of Alexandre 
Dumas pére, Les Trois Mousquetaires, 
Tour de Nesles, and others, 
charmed and delighted the popular 
mind. The Moyen Age and the Re- 
naissance proceeded to have a most 
astounding revival, and everything 
that sprang from them had immediate 
popularity both in the world of fash- 
ion and the world of art. The date 
when Notre Dame de Paris made its 
appearance (1831) may then be con- 
sidered as the starting point of public 
infatuation for works and trinkets of 
days long gone by. 


many 


VIOLLET-LE-DUC 


At that Viollet-le-Duc 
seventeen years old, the age of first 
enthusiasms. Following hard upon 
the footsteps of the great poet he un- 
dertook investigations which assumed 


time was 


a more precise, almost scientific char- 
acter. He tried to make a more ex- 
haustive study of that Moyen Age 
about which so much was being said, 
so little really known. In a word, he 
was the founder of a “school”. His 
disciples and other eager seekers for 
knowledge formed themselves into a 
group about him, as did the “imagina- 
tives” about Victor Hugo. As early as 
1833 they renewed Alexander Lenoir’s 
idea and dream of founding a museum 
wherein should be installed the national 
antiques of France. 

It required a whole decade to ar- 
rive at a result. At length in 1843 
the Musée de Cluny came into exist- 
ence, enriched from the very moment 
of its birth by the Dusommerard col- 
lection, which contains fourteen hun- 
dred objects. 

From then on the official example 
had been set, and similar collections 
were organized all over the country. 
The of Romanticism 
tinued to be felt; the innumerable 


influence con- 


trinkets that were raked out of all t 
old provincial garrets began to fir 
a market, thanks to their picturesqi 


curious and sometimes strange 


fas 


nation. A word, most particular to t 


period, indicated what one expect 


of them: they were called 


ities”. They were supposed to awak 


the imagination. The organizers 


this first Museum do not hesitate 


“curl 


go the very limit in this line; lit 


do they care about exactitudes, trut 


likelihoods. Without 


or even 


slightest hesitation they calmly tak 


panel of one period, a panel f1 
another—a bit from this country 
bit from that—the and 
periods are all joined together in 
tinctively by a cabinet maker 


districts 


thus are produced a crédence, a p) 


Dieu, a door, a bishop’s throne; 
number of decorative pieces all \ 
pleasing to the eye, but which, a 


belong to neither the Moyen Age 1 


the Renaissance, and 
French, German nor Italian whil 
the same time they are all three. 


ADDED ATTRACTIONS 


Nor is that all! In order that 


are neit 


furniture made, as it were, to ord 


might become more suggestive, n 
attractive, there seemed to be no 
luctance in attributing it to the il 


trious persons to whom it is said 


have belonged, or who made use of 


under such and such historic cir 
the 

catalog of the Cluny Museum, am 
the nomenclature of the different 


stances. In going through 


Le 


& Garde; 


FOR ANTIQUE: 


jects on exhibition one might read the 


most fantastic designations. 
“A Chess set belonging to St. Li 
made of cut crystal, encrusted 


precious stones.” 
No! No! and No! St. Louis 
been dead for centuries when 


pieces (an extremely beautiful set 
chess men) were put together and 
with dispara 


mounted various 


elements. 


“Francois Premier’s bed, whose fou 


columns represent four kn 

carved out of solid oak.” 

Again no! A bed put together 
der the reign of Louis Philippe, \ 


pieces that date from Henry III, other 


from Henry IV, and still others (1 
the oldest) from the time of H 
II, who himself only mounted 
after the death of Frar 
Premier, his father. 


throne 


“A pair of heavy gauntlets whi 


have perhaps shaken the hand 
the Duchesse de ” 

“A Venetian 
Medici brought with them to 
»” 


Guise. 
mirror which 
Court of France. 
“The knife which carved the 


at the banquet given afte! 
crowning of Charles Sixt! 


Rheims.” 

All this is pure imagination, 
indeed those mirrors, those gaut 
those hunters’ kits, while authent 
antique, from heaven k 
where, and present no individual 
acteristics that permit linking th 
any of the historic or legendary « 
to which the whimsical 
their histories attached them. 


come 


autho 


(Continued on page 132) 
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Make Your Kitchen as 
Beautiful and Lasting as the 


House Itself 


Well-known homes the country 
over have kitchens completely 
equipped with White House Units. 
The cost is only a trifle more than 
the cost of old-fashioned wood in- 
stallations — and the saving on re- 
placement makes the White House 
Kitchen an exceedingly profitable 


investment. 


White House Units— made en- 
tirely of steel—are fire resisting, 
moisture proof and germ proof. 
Three coats of baked enamel make 
them sanitary and easy to keep 
spotlessly clean. Any space may be 
filled simply by combining standard 
units. We will be pleased to fur- 
nish without obligation, sketches 
and estimates to fill your spaces 


and requirements. 


You are cordially invited to 
visit our spacious new show- 
rooms where many combina- 
tions of White House Units, 
both for large and small 


homes, are on display. 


JANES & KIRTLAND, INC. 
Established 1840 


ror Park Avenue New York City 








Residence of Benjamin I. Ward at 
Englewood, N. J. Lewis Bowman, 
architect. Showing a corner of the 
bright, well-arranged kitchen, efficient- 
ly equipped with White House Units. 
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When Wm. Penn 
chose hardware for his 
famous urban home 


WILLIAM PENN’S town house is preserved in 
Philadelphia. We find that this Quaker, among 
other vanities (such as shoe buckles, periwigs, and 
an overmantel on the chimney piece), used brass 
hardware on his front door. 


The doorway above is illustrated with solid brass 
hardware designed in the urban Colonial spirit by 
Sargent & Company. In all, there are twenty- 
seven different standard Sargent designs of solid 
brass or bronze hardware for Colonial houses, that 
give one a pleasing variety of choice. 


We will be glad to send on request the complete 
list of Sargent designs for all types of architecture, 
in our book, “Hardware for Utility and Ornamen- 
tation.” Let your architect help you choose pieces 
for your home. Sargent & Company, Hardware 
Manufacturers, 31 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 
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Escutcheon DoorHandie Door Knob 
No. 7876HC No. 3961 Mo. 1822CB 
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Located above a living porch, 


cvith casement windows wiht 
direct drafts. 


, ao 


h allow 
The residence of Carter Hall at Glens Falls, 


Tooker & Marsh, architects 


this sleeping porch is fitted 


the prevention of 


PLANNING THE SLEKPING PORCH 


sleeping porches there are methods of 
which are appropriate— 
paint; certain kinds of composition; 
or wall papers, plain or figured, such 
as are used for bathrooms and kit- 
chens; or even ordinary wall papers, 
provided they are 
by glazes which render them washable 


treatment 


suitably protected 


and therefore proof against moisture. 
Furniture for a sleeping porch may 
what one will. Nothing 

could be more appropriate for such 
use than the 
made for use upon verandas and ter- 


be almost 


reed or wicker pieces 
races, although of course the simpler 
forms of painted furniture are ex- 
cellent for use in many places, and 
nowhere, perhaps, more in good use 
than on a sleeping porch. The use of 
color which painted furniture makes 
possible adds a particularly pleasing 
note to a setting which by its very 
nature must be simple to be in keeping. 

One of the most encouraging fea- 
tures of modern life is the widespread 


TILES FROM 


(Continued fre 


These are known as Mexican Azulejos 
de Guanajuato and have an undeniable 
charm due to their pleasing but sub- 
dued coloring and the extreme sim- 
plicity of the designs which are, of 
course, painted free-hand. 

Some very interesting tiles have 
been made, adapted from the Guada- 
lajara type of pottery, for use in the 
house of José G. Zuno, former Gover- 
nor of the State. This is an individual 
idea which can be most successfully 
developed. This type of pottery is the 
evolution of the most pure and native 
art after three hundred years of Span- 
ish influence and can be directly linked 
with pre-Hispanic art. The palette is 
of two general keys: one, earth browns, 
sienna, ochre, black, with blue and 


ind constantly growing tender 


nae 
ward living as much as_ possib 


the open. This of course has 


aided eownitulie by the use of 
motor car, which with its swift cover- 
ing of distances often renders po 

for city workers a life in the depths of 
the real country, and the use of sleep- 
ing porches and their now being built 
almost everywhere indicate an 
widening appreciation of the benefits 
which open air living affords. 

Those 
the sleeping porch enclosed by a 
well con: 
advantages of glazing with a r 
I; 


who believe it best to 


of windows, may conside! 


perfected window iss which 


9 
the ultra-violet rays from the sur 
stead of excluding them as d 

usual types of glass. These ultra-violet 
rays are 


an invisible portion of 
sun’s emanations which have long been 
recognized as containing decidedly 
beneficial properties when appl 

the human body. 


OID MEXICO 
m page 114) 


white; the other, gray, brilliant 
white and black. 

A collection of these various Mexi- 
can tiles will be included in the Ex- 
hibition of Mexican Fine and Applied 
Arts to be held at the Art Center in 
New York in January, and later will 
be on exhibition in other large cities 
of the United States under the patron- 
age of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

This is the first of several article 
by Mrs. Paine on the tiles of both 
hemispheres. The series will compris 
a review of the world’s output of 
these highly decorative units together 
with suggestions for their most apf- 
propriate uses. The second article will 
appear in an early issue—EpiTOR 


Gard n 
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HEAT CABINETS INSTEAD OF RADIATORS 
Cl IN THOUSANDS OF HOMES ~_) 


HEY RE everywhere today — these 

modern Trane heating units which 

make radiators unnecessary and pro- 
vide even greater heating comfort. But 
you must look carefully in a room to find 
them, for, unlike bulky radiators, Trane 
equipment does not force itself 








new freedom in arrangement that a room 
is no longer up to date without Trane 
equipment. Instant control with the 
damper grille brings equal delight to 
those who think first of comfort. 


Trane Heat Cabinets and Concealed 
Heaters are not hidden or recessed radia- 








upon your attention the moment 











you enter. Trane Heat Cabi- 
nets, finished like fine furniture 
in any tone or grain, blend per- 
fectly with the room ensemble; 
TraneConcealed Heaters are com- 
pletely hidden between the walls. 











tors, radiator shields or screens, but an 
Hein entirely different type of heating unit 

sd nal with a patented copper heating element. 
They may be installed on any make of 

: | heating system ordinarily employing ra- 
TRANE Ciciitietins diators. For greatest satisfac- 
an booklet on tion, connect them with a 









) 











Architects and interior decora- a Ae goa Trane Vapor System and in- 
tors are so enthusiastic over this Trane Concealed Heater \ Mailthe stall Trane Traps and Valves. 
or your bathroom. \ coupon. 
ae. | ne . 

















HEAT 
| CABINETS 


*** PUMPS AND HEATING SPECIALTIES « py A nl 


" ‘THE TRANE CO., tst.1sss NAME 





CONCEALED = 252 Cameron Ave., LaCrosse, Wis. 





Heat Cabinets for — 
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There is a distinct pleasure 
in discovering just the style of 
builders’ hardware that looks 
best on your door. Let Yale 
help you. 

You will find a wide variety 
in the Yale line, ranging from 
the extremely simple to the 
elaborately ornate. And after 
you have made your selection 
you will find that Yale has 
not only supplied you with a 
product that is pleasing to look 
at, but one whose intrinsic, 
built-in quality will remain 
evident through long and 
continuous use. 


Choose ! 


Send for booklet of attractive 
designs showing varied styles 
of Yale Locks and Hardware. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catherines, Ont. 





YALE MARKED IS YALE 





MADE 

















HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOKSHELF 


DECORATIVE Morirs OF ORIENTAL 
Art. By Katherine M. Ball. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 


NOTHER delightful book has 

been added to our shelves and to 
that special corner where we seek light 
on the often mysterious subject of 
what the Oriental really means when 
he perpetually repeats the decorative 
ideas of his ancestors. For he uses them 
as deliberately as we use the alphabet, 
without a suspicion that they ever can 
be disca rded. 

It was a labor of joy—this book— 
as everyone knows who has ever 
yielded to the lure of Chinese and 
Japanese art and ornament. Frankly 
interpretative, and charmingly illus- 
trated, it brings all the order and tabu- 
lation possible to a subject so often 
subtly and inextricably interwoven as 
to require both a poet and a philoso- 
pher to elucidate. 

The point of view is accurate, giv- 
ing full value to the derivative arts of 
Japan and Korea as well as to the 
primary Chinese sources. It is especial- 
ly welcome on this account, because 
China has so largely absorbed the in- 
terest of art and beauty lovers that the 
Japanese and Korean interpretations 
of Chinese art motifs have often been 
neglected. A glance at the chapters 
will show what selection has been 
made and what emphasis placed on the 
different motifs, all of them animals: 
The Dragon, Tiger, Phoenix, Uni- 
corn, Tortoise, Lion, Elephant, Bull, 
Horse, Deer and Goat, Monkey, Boar, 
Fox, Badger and Bear, Cat and Dog, 
Hair Squirrel and Rat, Serpent, Toad 
and Frog, Sea-Floor Life, Fish, Crane, 
Falcon, Peacock, Cock, Water-Fowl, 
Crow and Snowy Heron, Cuckoo and 
other Birds, Bat and_ Butterfly, 
Dragon-Fly and other Insects. 

Of all these animals none appeals to 
the Westerner for sheer beauty in 
decoration as does the Phoenix—the 
Fung Hwang, the Japanese Ho-Ho 
Bird. This superb and stately creature 
is majestically displayed on innumer- 
able objects of art and adornment. 
Many interesting legends and writings 
are preserved of this transcendent 
bird, none more beautiful than that 
quotation from Shang Li T’ien Wei 
—“When the world is at peace, the 
singing of the fevg is like the tolling 
from a temple.” 

In reading the book, especially the 
chapter on the Dragon, the Phoenix, 
the Unicorn, and the Tortoise — 
under which headings are collected 
quite a mass of ancient traditions re- 
garding the symbolic meanings of 
these mythological creatures, we are 
reminded of a prophecy made a few 
years ago by Mr. Suez when Chinese 
Consul at New York. In speaking of 
the untouched archaeological treasure 
lying buried beneath Chinese soil, 
said that when the Chinese should be- 
come sufficiently enlightened in the 
mass, to permit the free building of 
railroads, the necessary digging would 
bring to light some astonishing re- 
mains, among which he forecast the 
possibility of “the missing link” which 
Darwin assiduously sought. Some time 
after this prediction, made to us 
personally, Roy Chapman Andrews 
made his historic discovery of dino- 


House & Gar en 


saurs in China, evidence that the 
Chinese Dragon may be a ca lly 
preserved fact rather than a finey, J 
Who knows but the fabulous ng 


conscious effort to preserve 
historic fact! This book is a n of 
well collected data. { 


Hwang may have been the result of g : 
; 
i 
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WorMS IN FURNITURE AND §S 


1, 
TURAL TIMBER. By John Girdwood, 
New York: Oxford University ‘SS, 


American Branch. 


CRATCH, grind, crunch my 

mind snapped out of the pages of 
the de luxe edition of La Dame de 
Monsereau written in the beautiful 
facile French of Dumas to attention 
in one of the most artistic d: wing 
York City. Ti un- 
Gallic ejaculation: “For the love of 
Mike, what’s that!” came to m lips; 
for above the hissing and crackling of 
the big wood fire, the sharp scratch, 
grind, crunch, continued. First | 
thought it was a burglar. 
thought it was a mouse. I investigated, 
Wandering about the large room | 
finally traced the sound to a magni- 
ficent walnut table. A long examina- 
tion disclosed the fact that the sounds 
were coming from inside the solid 
thick top, from the legs, sides, feet. 
The table was a veritable sounding. 
board—had awakened to life sudden- § 
ly, a life which meant its death, for 
worms were devouring it, boring nois- 


rooms in New 


ae 


ily into its every member. 

Panic seized me. I had been left in 
charge of the extremely valuable con- 
tents of the home of a relative during 
his absence, and this splendid table, 
a treasure—a museum  piece—was 
disappearing, particle by _ particle. 
This table was more than a piece of 
cabinet work, it was a rare master 
piece of art. In the center of its t p 
was an oblong cartoon of etched ive ry 
and mother-of-pearl depicting t 
feast in Simon’s house with Mary 
wiping the Saviour’s feet “with the 
hairs of her head”; the servants bear- 
ing in dishes of all kinds with flagons 
of wine; the figure work superb, t 
men showing bold muscular develop- 
ment in the perfect style of 
Renaissance. A medallion of 
Saviour at one side of the cartoon, &t- 
graved in mother-of-pearl, was bal- f 


anced by a similar one of Mary 





¢} 


other end. Designs of graceful scrol- ced 

ing in fine brass wire hammered into “- 
and flush with the surface of the ih 
border of fruit and 7" 


wood; a wide 


flowers around the table’s edge ™ 

etched and colored mother-of-pear 

a unique example of such unusual 

work that there were but two oth By 

pieces known and these small. } 
There was i helpless before 21 i 


army of impudent worms, lite 
eating up this treasure before my eY% 
On the feet of the table and ont 
parquet floor were little dust heaps 
the pulverized remains of the } 
already destroyed. 
A telegram to Californ 
worms are destroying your Itai" 
Help!”- brous™ 1s 
the same answer given by John 
wood in his valuable treatise, the 1 
(Continued on page 160) 


Renaissance _ table. 
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It has been so wisely said that minute attention to 
detail makes perfection. This truth is admirably 
illustrated in the Lincoln All-Weather Cabriolet. 
Even to thesmallest detail thisrichly appointed car 
offers the very utmost in motoring satisfaction. 


C O L M O 


All-Weather 


T 








Cabriolet 


Its interior fittings and appointments achieve 
a standard of comfort and convenience worthy 
of the satin-smooth performance of the precision- 
built Lincoln. The driver's compartment per- 
mits either Enclosed Drive or Town Car effect. 


O R C O M P 


o f Ford Motor Company 
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ROOF THAT CHARMS EVERY BEHOLDER ¥ 


7? tt AS TD AN Y HOME 





and is a source of endless pride and protection to its owner 


When building a home it is well to remember 
that its roof will never escape the attention 
of even the most casual observer. Thus it is 
doubly wise to roof with ImperiaAt Roofing 
Tiles, for in addition to providing virtually 
everlasting protection from fire and the 
elements they will create a pleasing and lasting 
impression on every passer-by. 


Chicago, 104 S. Michigan Ave. LUDOWICI-CELADON 





On receipt of twenty-five cents in coin or stamps 
(to cover postage and packing) we will send 
you a copy of “Roofs,” a 32-page brochure 
containing numerous color plates of residences 
with enchanting roofs of IMPERIAL Roofing Tiles. 
Or an illustrated folder will be sent you free. 
Address: Ludowici-Celadon Co., Department 
A-1, 104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


COMPANY New York, s€5 Fifth Ave. 


Imperial 
Roofing Tiles 
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a Residence of Percy A. Tonk Evanston, Illinois. Sloan & Johnson, —o. le 
STORM-PROOF 


BEHIND these sparkling panes there are _Crittall Casements harmonize with the home 
always hospitable warmth and comfort. you are planning and how easily they may be 
Crittall Casements offer you all the charm draped, screened and cleaned. 

and beauty of antique leaded glass combined 
with absolute protection against inclement 
weather. Guaranteed wind and weather tight, 
without weatherstripping, they keep your 
home cozy even on winter’s severest days. 


Let ussend you our catalog, illustrating their use 
in homes of every architectural type, explain- 
ing how truly economical they are when long 
life and genuine satisfaction are considered. 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW CO. 
Ask your architect to show you how well — 10961 HeRN AVE. &» DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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[\\ Available in a wide variety of Standardized sizes and types. Also Custom Built to the architect’s sizes, designs and specifications. A | 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
Good Hardware ( 








EARLY ENGLISH HARDWARE 
— ty CORBIN \. 


[' your home is to be a bit of Old England transplanted, 
g the touch of staunch and 


ive it that essential touch- 
sturdy Early English hardware made by Corbin. 
Handles and hinges, knobs and knockers, locks and latches— 
all reproductions of old originals. Complete hardware equip- 
ment—architecturally correct—the right and needed item for 
every door, every window, every cupboard, every shutter. 
All authentic. All rust-proof. All Good Hardware—Corbin. 
Early English is but one of many charming Corbin designs. 
Graceful hardware for Georgian homes. Designs in the Colonial, 
Spanish and French traditions. In fact, whatever the hardware 
need, whatever the period, both can be met with good designs 


in Good Hardware—Corbin. 


P. & F. CORBIN 
SINCE 1849 
NEW BRITAIN 
CONNECTICUT 
The American Hardware Corp. 
Successor 


Early English hardware by 
Corbin is fully illustrated and 
described in Booklet K $22. 
A request to Department H-1, 
P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, 
Conn., will bri ga copyto you. 


New York Chicago 


Philadelphia 
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(Continued from page 10+) 


ful oak for the manufacture of fur- 
niture, interior trim and flooring. 

Flooring of fine grain and smooth 
texture is naturally the most beautiful. 
These two factors also influence the 
perfection with which a floor is made, 
by determining the ease with which 
the wood can be kiln dried, its work- 
ing qualities, the nicety with which 
it can be laid and the way it takes a 
finish. 

A room laid with flooring that is 
all made from timber grown in re- 
gions where growth conditions are the 
same will. be more uniform in color 


than that which came from. trees 
whose growing .conditions greatly 


differed. Similarly, wood from trees 
which unevenly cannot be as 
unifermly dried and hence gives rise 
to trouble in the flooring because of 
content of 


grow 


moisture 
Unevenly textured 


the variance in 
different boards. 
wood has more of a tendency to warp 
than smooth; and large figured, rough 
will not finish well. 


textured wood 


STRIP FLOORING 


flooring comes in. varying 
lengths and is more widely used in 
homes than block and 


herringbone patterns, which are ob- 


Strip 
parquetry 


tained in even lengths. 

The width of flooring selected is 
largely a matter of personal prefer- 
‘nce. Thickness is a more important 
factor. For new floors in new build- 
ings, the owner should insist on the 
13/16” thickness. The thinner of the 
two usual thicknesses, the 34”, is for 
use over old floors, where sufficient 
streneth is already taken care of. The 
13 16” flooring are 114” 
thickness 


widths of 

: apy. 
ind 214” and for 3% 
widths may be obtained. 


” 
114” and 2 
trom which 


The 
flooring is made must be reduced in 
kilns from twenty per cent 
moisture content to eight per cent, as 
in practically all woods to be used 
inside the house. This prevents warp- 
ing, splitting and other difficulties in 
the finished product, but only so long 
as the wood is kept dry. The pains- 
manufacturer goes 


rough boards 


about 


taking care of a 
for naught if the flooring is permitted 
to take on moisture. He watches it 
zealously, stores it in heated ware- 
houses, ‘and keeps it dry in transit. 
The dealer is likewise careful lest the 
take on Flooring 
brought to the new 
in, the 


flooring moisture, 
should not be 
house until the 
plastering quite dry, and the building 


windows are 


otherwise practically completed. Some 
contractors heat the house for a few 
days before laying the finish floor, 
although the subfloor, of course, has 
been laid for some time. 

It is therefore important that after 
the floor has been laid, it is never al- 
lowed to become water soaked. An in- 
stance may be given here to show the 
importance of keeping the floor dry. 
The owner of a beautiful home bought 
excellent flooring, and supervised its 
himself. He seemed pleased 
result. Shortly after it was 


laving 
with the 

, ta 
completed, he was horrified to see that 
the floor looked like numerous humps 
on the backs of so many camels. He 
had effect of Ww hite- 
washing the ceiling and walls of the 


overlooked the 


basement below, which he had orde «| 
done. The process of soaking is 
that no wood can possibly unde: +o 
successfully. So this new floor hac to 
be entirely re-laid. 

In this case the result was not dir. -t- 
ly due to the effect of the wate: 
whitewash on the flooring so muc!. as 
its effect on the 
swelled beyond its maximum all: \y- 
ance for expansion and pulled ‘he 
flooring above it this way and t/at, 


subfloor, wh ch 


A good quality of damp-pr of 
building paper should always be | cid 
above the subfloor, between it ind 


the finish flooring. The subfloor ond 
the finish flooring should never be 
parallel. A builder of my acquiin- 
tance laid his subfloor parallel instead 
of diagonal to the walls, and of 
course the finish flooring ran jn the 


same direction. When told that. this 
was not the best practice, he declared 
that he knew his business and ne 
needed to interfere with it. In me 
that finish flooring will very Likely 
be pulled or twisted out of ipe 


when the subfloor begins to shrink 
unless the subfloor dried uniformly 


with the finish flooring, whi 
certainly doubtful. 

Flooring is made slightly more nar- 
row on the back of the piece than on 
the face so that the surface will fit 


more closely and the backs will not 


hold the faces apart. Among the main 
reasons for the hollow-back in floor- 
its affording distribution of 
stress on the floor and in prov 


ing are 


proper ventilation and circulation of 
air, thus moisture and 
keeping the flooring dry. The 


of the subfloor are ordinarily laid ibout 


( vaporating 


} 


one-quarter of an inch apart to allow 


for a certain 


amount of expar 
PARQUETRY 
In parquetry the ends ar rt 
tongued. Both ends are grooved in- 


stead of one being grooved and 


other tongued, and slip tongues are 
used. These come with the flooring 


bundles and are merely rounded sticks 
which are fitted into the frooves to 
hold the boards close together. Dheir 
substitution for the ordinary tongue 
makes possible the attainment of sev- 
eral desirable patterns, such as the 
block and herringbone. 

Parquetry comes in bundles of even- 
length pieces. Each row is ready to be 
laid, its pieces having been selected for 
color and even shade at the factory, 
where experts called toners place the 
pieces together, with an eye to theif 
similarity of figure. 

Flooring is blind nailed. The nails 
are not seen because they are driven 


) 


at an angle at the point’ where the 


tongue and full thickness piece come 
together, and they are therefore cov- 
ered when the tongue is fitted into 





the groove. In strip flooring each piece 


is tongued and grooved, with the 


tongue at the opposite side and the 
end from the groove. 

In the laying of a floor, a space of 
about half an inch is left between the 
baseboard and the flooring, all around 
the room, thus allowing for a reason- 
able amount of expansion should the 
flooring take on moisture. Strips of 


(Continued on page 148) 
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4 Kitchens 


UILDERS of simple bungalows, builders of 


luxurious apartment buildings—throughout 
the country they are installing Kitchens by Hoosier. 


They find them to be the perfect kitchen equip- 
ment for every type of modern home or apartment. 
Because of these features: 


1. The great variety of individual units. There 

are cabinets, pantries, cupboards, hanging cup- 

ing boards, broom and shelf units, etc. These may be 
sticks combined with refrigerators, sinks and stoves. 


_2. The compactness, convenience and efficiency 
of the combinations. The illustrations below show 
rue how scientifically each unit has been designed for 
E seve combination with any other units. 
3. The fine, accurate, sturdy construction of 


each unit—the best of materials, tight joints, 
strong hardware. 


Pe! t. Beauty to delight the heart of any woman. 
Each unit is finished in the best lacquer—a choice 





TY; of beautiful gray, gray-green, or white. 
yen 
cove 
nto 
t th 
0 
th 
yund 
son 
l | th : 
2 ae Enough room for every kitchen need! This splendid 
unit includes a combination of shelves, closet Space 


and refrigerator 





iB 


| 


the new complete 





(Top— Left ) This attractive kitchen in a new Chicago apart- 

ment, at 82nd Street and Merrill Avenue, contains a beautiful 

new Hoosier combination—shelves, cupboards, all kitchen 

necessities combined and built conveniently near the electric 
refrigerator and stove 


Top—Right) A Hoosier kitchen at 7844 Clyde Avenue, 
Chicago, with modern convenience and neat appearance strik- 
ingly illustrated 


Oval) One of Chicago's newest apartment buildings, 7844 
Clyde Avenue, is completely equipped by Hoosier 
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, inning builders everywhere 


by HOOSIER 


These Kitchens by Hoosier are an outstanding 
achievement of experts who have.spent more than g 
a quarter of acentury in the study of kitchens and 

kitchen problems. 


These same experts will be glad to help you plan 
any kitchen or kitchens you are going to build or q 
remodel. Write for complete information. 


Where to see them 


The H. M. C. Sales Corporation is maintaining 
beautiful sample rooms at 101 Park Ave., New 
York City and at 308 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


The displays, including many varied combina- 
tions of Hoosier Units, represent the latest ideas, 
the most advanced thought in modern kitchen 
equipment. You are invited to visit them. 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 


128 High Street, Newcastle, Indiana 











A combination of Hoosier Units with refrigerator, 
drawer space, cupboards and shelves. Concentrates 
the work—reduces the number of steps 




















Have you looked at your kitch- 
en recently with a critical eye? Do 
you know how inexpensively it can be 
arranged and brightened as a room 
where routine drudgery becomes 
pleasant efficiency? Our kitchenplan- 
ning department will be glad to pre- 
pare a suggested lay-out for your 
kitchen without any obligation what- 
soever. Use coupon below. 














© Walker Dishwasher Corp. 1928 


WALKER ELECTRIC DISHWASHER-SINK 


NEN MODELS of the Walker Electric Dishwasher-Sink 
in several sizes are creating new enthusiasm for better 
kitchens. The world-wide use of earlier Walkers in thou- 
sands of homes and apartments assures complete relief from 
the disagreeable monotony of hand-dishwashing as evi- 
denced by hundreds of testimonials from these users. One’s 
hands need no longer be spoiled in hot, scalding water. 
Hours of extra time are saved for more constructive tasks— 
for the enjoyment of that pet hobby long neglected. 

The Walker is so simple to use, so sturdy in its construc- 
tion, so efficient in its performance that it surpasses human 
effort—a dream come true. It has passed the stage of ex- 
periment. Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute, 
Modern Priscilla Proving Plant, Delineator Home Institute 
and practically every domestic science expert in our lead- 
ing Home Economics Colleges. 

With the Walker as a center, kitchens are becoming 
modern laboratories of efficiency and color in place of the 
dismal workrooms which women will no longer tolerate. 
Thousands of users are asking us to tell other women about 
it—may we not demonstrate its merit to you? WALKER 
DISHWASHER CORP., Dept. 708, 246 Walton St., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


WALKER 


ELECTRIC 
DISHWASHER-SINK 


D @ 
WALKER DISHWASHER CORP., Dept. 708, 246 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

“The Dawn of a New Day in the Kitchen”, telling me 
ciency. 
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(Continued from page 124) 


The catalog does not stop there, and 
our author proudly continues to ex- 
hibit his store of knowledge. It is no 
longer doubtful that the use of forks 
(though known to the Romans) is 
comparatively recent in Europe. Until 
the end of the 15th Century the most 
distinguished people ate with their 
hands, without plates, dipping into 
the common platter with thumb and 
first finger. Kings and Queens were 
no exception, save that each had his 
individual porringer. It was Henry 
III, the effeminate sovereign, who 
brought back with him from Venice 
in 1576 the idea of utilizing forks 
such as the Romans knew. 

The catalog published at the found- 
ing of the Cluny Museum mentions 
the subject as follows: 

“The first fork ever invented, and 

which served at a banquet given by 

Henry Third.” 

In like manner, to designate a large 
Venetian glass of the 15th Century, 
which our author unblushingly attrib- 
utes to the 16th, he says: 

“The hospitable glass which cir- 

culated at the table of Charles 

Fifth, and which could quench the 

thirst of thirty guests, etc., etc.” 

One might quote almost all the 
this curious little book 
which so ill designates the articles on 
and so well expresses the 
turn of mind of that middle 16th Cen- 
tury, as well as the kind of pleasure 
then demanded from the contempla- 
tion of relics belonging to the Middle 


notices in 


exhibition 


therein the vestiges of a love 
which Prince Zim-Zizimi, en 


prisoner of war, had been t hero 
Upon this myth she at once pri ceed 
to build a somewhat puerile + map 
that was eventually offered th. publ 


as an historical truth. 
One is of course prone to nile » 
such fantastic misconceptions, Sut oy; 


mirth should be far from <erisi 
since, thanks to the curiosity  roys 
by the story, the admirabl istor 


pieces were saved from ru Th 
were all six purchased by t! 
Museum for the exorbitant sum 
twenty thousand francs! In our d 
they have been valued at more thy 
one million frances apiece! 

This astounding differen: tw 


the prices of today and those of tin 
gone by is due mainly to the fact tha 
toward the middle of the past centun 
antiques were sought out and collect 
for their artistic value alone. Cop. 
noisseurs purchased with the idea 
conserving. There was then no mark 


price, a bibelot was not con 
an investment, a capital that might 
serve as a basis for other op. rati 
of the same sort! 

To help in making this 
clearer, let me recall the anecdot 


a great painter of the Napoleo 
period, Baron Gerard, and his frier 
Isabey. Toward the end of his lif 
Baron Gerard felt the pinch 


finances, and Isabey at once came t 
the rescue by purchasing his canvas 


“Bélisaire” for three thousand frane 


Ages. Their initial function seems to He hung it in his studio. A few year? 
have been to astonish by the evocation later the Dutch Ambassador, a « 
of manners and customs so different tain Mr. Mueller, begged him to s 
from those of modern times, to bring the painting and offered six thousa 
to light the picturesque, even the francs for it; Isabey wanted ver 
fantastic side of those long defunct much to keep the picture, of wh 
ages, to recite the fabulous as in fairy he had grown extremely fond. 
stories. If it is possible to offer the “But I just cannot deprive Ger 
spectator a perfectly harmless thrill, of such a profit,” said he. 
so much the better. The deal was made and Isabey in- 
A dog collar gleaming with steel mediately rushed to inform Gerard 
spikes may then become an instrument his good fortune and bring himt 
of torture in the hands of the Grand — three thousand extra francs. 
Inquisitor! In a word all is food for To briefly review what we ha 
imagination, nothing more! already said, we can safely state that 
Should we completely condemn the modern infatuation for works 0! 
this expression of popular imagina- art dating from the Middle Ages and 
tion? Certainly not, for it was the Renaissance had _ its immediate 
assuredly worth while, since by amus- origin in the romantic tendencies 
ing mankind it prevented the destruc- 1830: the then budding archaeology 
tion of art objects. was but a younger sister of that liter- 
Once our great novelist, George ture. So long as the imagination b 
Sand, found in an old family mansion charmed or flattered, was there any 
not far from her own rural home the more harm in making false pieces than 
six celebrated tapestries of the Dame in composing narratives of fantasti 
@ la Licome, and immediately became adventures? Nevertheless, it woul! 
hypnotized by the crescent moons seem that this was the starting pot 
which are woven in the standard. She from which eventually sprang %& 
was convinced that she recognized flourishing industry of fakes. 
x 1 \T 
OUR HOUSE AND GARDE) 
(Continued from page 73) . 


stone used to imitate stalactites. Be- 
hind the wall a space was left for 
the necessary clothes-line, while at 
either end it was made to terminate 
in small pavilions, one used as a loggia 
tea house, the other a place for garden 
tools and potting plants. The central 
feature of the garden scheme was a 
pool made by scooping out the flower 
bench of the lowest greenhouse and 


filling it with water. A high Cypr 
hedge, planted about the pool a” 
forming a green cortile, added int 


est and character. The universal ft 
ture of all Italian gardens, the Lem" 
trees in terra-cotta pots, were placed 
at either side of every staircase leading 
from one level to another and at ne 
corners of every terrace, so as to 


emphasis to the design. 
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—IIf a gentleman could swear. 

~ 

val ; Three days now, and the young chief coming cold, or worse, and take definite | Sharp changes of temperature weaken re- 

“ed still absent from his band out there in _ steps to check it. sistance, and crowds pass bacteria along 

nan the lot. Three galling days of listening to At the first sign of throat irritation, to thrive in stuffy homes and offices. 

on his little sister who refers to him (not rinse the mouth and gargle with Listerine So, during the winter months use Lis- 


without scorn) as “mama’s little martyr.” full strength. Do it several times a day. _ terine every day for your own protection. 


Three days of wearing a towel about the | Many’s the cold and sore throat that this | Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 
neck destined for the collar of aconquer- simple precaution has nipped in the bud. 


ot or...if only a pas could swear! Listerine is antiseptic, and the moment N ever ne g ] ec t 


it enters the mouth attacks the countless 


( " Never neglect a sore throat. disease-producing bacteria that lodge dq sore t h roa t 


Look upon it as a warning of an on- __ there waiting till resistance is low to strike. 
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idea In the THROAT 
Market 
lered and nose 
t might more than 
50 diseases 
have their beginning or de- 
velopment. Some, of mild 
f rier character, yield to an anti- id 
his | septic. Others, more seri- 
seed al ous, do not. At the first 
come} sign of an irritated throat, 
ons - gargle frequently with Lis- 
7 terine, and if no improve- 
ee, ment is shown, consult a 
physician. 
Watch your throat! 
r wi 
] 
Ger 
ibey im 
him 
ve ha 
tate that 
vorks I 
(ges 
nmediat 
necies of 
haeolog' ITS 
ut litera- NAME ALONE 
#9 ns The name Listerine 
we o Tooth Paste is a guar- 
fantas antee that it is the best 
t woul paste that scientific 
ng poitt knowledge could 
ang th achieve. 
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There is no substitute | 
for good wood 


LuMBER is nature’s greatest contribution to the home. 
Its advantages over other materials for many building 
purposes are well known. One of the choicest woods 
that grows in America is Pondosa, pick of the pines. 
Nature seems to have put her whole heart and soul into 
its growth. And the fifty great modern mills in the 
Western Pine Manufacturers Association are careful to 
see that Pondosa is so seasoned, graded and milled that 
it will best serve every purpose for which it is used. 
Pondosa Pine holds its shape. It resists time and 


weather. The satiny finish lasts. It is light, yet strong. 
Carpenters like to work with it. It is most adaptable, 





very plentiful, truly economical. Trade-marked Pon- 
dosa Pine is available at good lumber yards everywhere. 
Make sure that it is freely used in your home. Let your 
Pondosa dealer help you right now with suggestions 
about your woodwork. Dept. 10, Western Pine Manu- 
facturers Association of Portland, Oregon. 


Answers to questions everyone asks 


The new Pondosa Booklet will include the answers to 
hundreds of questions asked in the recent Pondosa 
Prize Contest. It is a valuable handbook for every- 
one who builds or who works with lumber. Read it to 
build a better home. File your request with us for a 
copy when it comes off the press. 


Pondosa Pine 


The Pick o'the Pines 
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In the home of John R. Humma, at Saddle River, N. 


House 


Gar le 
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I. Te 


’ 


find a third handling of stone; in this case weathered clap- 


boards 


hou sé 


are combined with stone 


alls, The lox the 


lines o f 


are admirable 


HOUSES BUILT OF NATIVE STONE 


(Continued from page 63) 


half-timber and the possibility of a 
large range of choice in the selection 
of material for use as nogging. The 
nogging can be composed of. brick, 
added note of 
color and pattern, or of stucco, which 


which introduces an 
in its turn not only introduces the note 
of color but also an added note of tex- 
ture. In certain old English cottages 
Wwe even 
of irregular 
pattern, which produces an interesting 
and unusual effect. This use of stone 


see nogging composed of 


slabs stone laid in an 


is not the general rule but constitutes 
an entertaining exception to the gen- 
eral method of its use. 

The frontispiece to this issue of 
House & GARDEN shows a very suc- 
cessful example of a modern house 
constructed of local stone. The stone 
isa light gray rubble flecked with rust 
and containing particles of mica. An 
interesting method of laying up the 
stone gives an attractive pattern and 
surface to the walls, and the added 
interest created by the batter of the 
walls of the deck and of the bay win- 
dows all telling effect in 
creating a most agreeable architectural 


have a 


impression. The house is of Pennsyl- 
vania stone Colonial farmhouse type 
with a certain suggestion of Cotswol- 


dian character in its details. 7 us 
of stone walls, walks, curbing aroun 
the pool in the entrance court, and de 
orative posts of local stone all serve t 
make of this house and its immediat 


surroundings a most pleasing decora- 
tive ensemble. 

The house that follows it also re- 
veals an afhnity with English preece- 
dents. It is a 


cottage type set in 


wooded site. On the garden facade 
the wall facing the paved terrace i 
finished with stucco. Stone and stucc 
are closely enough related to be used 
together harmoniously. Many a stone 
house owes its picturesque qualities 
to the the 
crops out through a stucco surfacing, 


way stone of the walls 
A light cement wash is also often 
used to cover the walls of stone houses 
where the stone available is not especi- 
ally character. Th 
boulder house, for example, can neve! 
have the architectural beauty of 
house built of ledge rock. But fill in 
between the boulders, and 
immediately takes on a new character. 
Where the house is in a particul 
sunny position, the walls can be 
finished with a coat of whitewash 
left to fleck off here and ther 


clements strike it. 


interesting in 


a facade 


irly 


is th 


COLLECTOR CONSIDERS MIN’TON 


( Continued fi OM page 118 ) 


technical phases of these will doubt- 
less afford 


determining the provenance of pieces, 


collectors assistance in 
decorated by either cf these processes, 
and which have so far remained un- 
surpassed either in beauty of design 
or excellence of technique. 

With that evolved and perfected by 
himself, Solon treats at some length 
in his “Pdte-sur-Pate,” pub- 
lished by the present owners of the 
Minton porcelain works. In connec- 
tion the of this famous 
man one salient but generally 


treatise 


with work 


un- 


known feature will always remain: al 
the splendid classical  figur an 
groupings which mark his handicraft 
are images of his own poetical brain, 
expressed by his facile pencil and lat 
executed in that inimitable 
seen on pieces existing to the present 
time. He tells us that when, wit 
seau’s assistance, he began to exper'- 


ment with this new style of decoration 
he signed the pieces “Miles,” nam 
he obtained from his own initials 
M. L. S. This is a point that collec- 


(Continued on page 138 
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aye 
CA) OOS? 
At right, a portion of west front, 
residence of Julius Fleischmann, Wind- 
ing Creek Farm, Blue _ Ash, Ohio 


Stanley Matthews and C. W. Short, 
Jr., architects, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Below, a view of the residence from 
the terrace. 
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A Narrow all metal frames assure 
rash, strength and durability and do 
not cut off light. 
B Bronze wire mesh resists corro- 
sion. 


C Splines forced into frames hold 
cloth taut permanently. Re- 
3 movable in case cloth is dam- 
) \ aged and requires replacement. 
D Frames enameled inside as well 

as Out to prevent rust. 
Corners, set with driving fit 
over inside corner angles, res 

main rigid. 


~ 
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HE Higgin Way has been chosen 

by thousands upon thousands of 
discriminating home owners. It means 
screens that do more than merely 
keep out insects. It also means screens 
that afford an abundance of light and 
air and an unhampered view, the re- 
sult of their trim, narrow, yet strong, 
metal frames and almost invisible 
bronze mesh. Screens that are incon- 
spicuous, because their color and de- 


are easy to operate, 


sign blend with the Offices, Newport, Ky. 
trim or interior deco- IG Gl Branches: Kansas 
rations. Screens that City, Mo.; Toronto, 
ALL METAL Bs 
Window Screens 


“Screens that last longest cost least— 
iggin Screens last” 


Name 
Street 
City 


The Higgin Mfg. Co., 27 Washington Ave., Newport, Ky. 
about the Higgin Way, so please send me your booklet “ 
the Higgin Way.”’ I assume no obligation in making this request. 
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ome too. . screened the Higgin Way? 


due to their simple hardware and per- 
fect fit. Screens that are built for a 
lifetime of satisfaction and service. 

Get a flying start and avoid the Spring 
rush. See the Higgin expert near you 
now. His screening suggestions and 
estimate of cost for your requirements 
are free, and imply no obligation. Also 
be sure to return the coupon for book- 
let, “Your Home Screened the Higgin 
Way.” The Higgin Mfg. Co., General 


Ontario, Can. 





State 


Shall we send you our booklet on Weatherstrips and their relation to fue 
and comfort? Y 


es vO 


I want to know all 
Your Home Screened 
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TAVITREOUS MARBLE 



































AT Beautiful 


Dathroom made from 


melted rock 


ERE is a new—really new—material 
for bathroom walls, ceiling and wains- 


coting. 
modern kitchen. 


Just the thing, too, for a delightful 


No longer are you limited to conven- 


tional, commonplace effects. 


For Sani Onyx 


opens wide a world of charming decorative 


effects. 


New surface textures; new colors 
and color combinations. 


And Sani Onyx, fused from rock ingre- 
dients, is 40 per cent. harder than marble. 
It doesn’t crack, chip, check or discolor, even 


after years of service. 


And there’s never a 


penny to pay for repairs or redecoration. 


May We Send It? 


You'll want this beautiful new port 

folio, showing Sani Onyx bathrooms, 

kitchens and breakfast nooks in full 

color. May we send your copy? No 

cost, of course, and no obligation. 
Write today. 





MARIETTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


133 Brookside, Indianapolis 
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THE ARBORETUM 
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IN AMERICA 


(Continued from page 120) 


purpose, if properly conducted, is a 
plant-lover’s Mecca. From this point 
of view it is of value to any city or 
town since it is certain to draw visi- 
tors from near and far. 

The other day the question was 
put to a very prominent New England 
nurseryman as to what value arboreta 
in general and the Arnold Arboretum 
in particular were to nurserymen. I 
quote his reply: 

“The Arboretum’s value to nursery- 
men is incalculable. Its service is three- 
fold. First, it provides a large part 
of the very best new plant material 
offered every year to mnurserymen. 
Secondly, it serves as a bureau of 
standards at which the correct names 
of plants may be determined, and one 
of the great faults of modern horti- 
culture—the right name on the wrong 
plant—eliminated. Thirdly, it is a 
demonstration station which every 
nurseryman can visit and which every 
nurseryman should visit if he is to keep 
in the van of horticultural progress.” 

I may add that these remarks are 
equally applicable to all persons in- 
terested in horticulture. 

For its area and wealth the United 
States is weakest in arboreta of any 
civilized land, but it can boast one 
arboretum which is recognized inter- 
nationally as a leading institution of 
its kind the world over. This is the 
Arnold) Arboretum of Harvard 
University. 


OUR GREATEST ARBORETUM 


The Arnold Arboretum owes its 
origin to the imagination of George 
B. Emerson, to the munificence of 
James Arnold, a merchant of New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, and to the 
energy, zeal and wisdom of Professor 
C. S. Sargent. These three wise men 
have passed on, but behind them they 
have left a monument more enduring, 
than any of bronze or stone. Arnold, 
when he died in 1869, left about 
$100,000 to the President and Fellows 
of Harvard College for the endow- 
ment of an arboretum wherein to 
grow every tree and shrub able to 
withstand the open air climate of New 
England. For this purpose Harvard 
College set aside 125 acres of land 
situated in Jamaica Plain, near the 
present Forest Hills terminus of the 
Boston Elevated Railway, and within 
five miles of the State House. The 
original site has grown to over 260 
acres. By fortunate coincidence Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted in 1873 was en- 
gaged in planning a park system for 
the city of Boston and later an ar- 
rangement was entered into whereby 
the roadways of the newly founded 
arboretum became part of the Boston 
Park System. In November 1873 
Charles Sprague Sargent was ap- 
pointed Director and Jackson T. 
Dawson became Superintendent. These 
men were architect and builder of the 
arboretum and it is today the result 
of their devotion, energy and skill. 

At the outset Professor Sargent was 
familiar with the pathetic history of 
arboreta. So deeply was this impressed 
upon his mind that he was not pre- 
pared to risk the future of the Arnold 
Arboretum solely in the hands of 


Harvard College. After much |< :bor 
he managed to get Harvard (¢ 
and the city of Boston jointly to | jake 


certain sacrifices of mutual ady Lge 
and to sign a contract of agi nt 
for a thousand years with pro. sion 


for its renewal for a further 
of a thousand years and so on for 


ever. This is the wisest and mos: far. 
seeing contract of its kind ever Wn 
in the history of gardens. It ures 


the permanency of the Arnold Arbor 
tum in its present position 


thousand years and in all prol lity 
forever. It insures it free of es, 
it insures the free admission the 
public throughout the year, it ures 


a continuity of policy and makes pos. 
sible the growing of trees that take 


from 100 to 300 years to c to 
maturity. As showing still furtherhow 
much he believed in the Arboretum’s 
future Professor Sargent at his death 
left to it a sum of money to in- 
vested and the interest com; nded 
for one hundred years before any be 


spent. Built on such solid foundations 
and enjoying for fifty-four years the 
guidance of one man, the Arboretum 
has little to fear so far as permanence 
of existence is concerned. 

I am sometimes asked what arboret: 
and particularly the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, have done for American gardens, 
The question is pertinent and one that 
I always welcome, for it is easy to 
give a direct and satisfying answer 

Two of the best 
plants in American gardens are Thun- 
berg’s Barberry and the fragrant 
September-blooming Clematis panicu- 
lata. Both were gifts of the Arnold 
Arboretum to America. Sometimes th 


known hardy 


questioner retorts, “Yes, ves, these ar 
Without 
pointing out that trees and shrubs are 
its field of endeavor or that the popv- 
lar phase of “flowers and_ shrubs” 


shrubs, but I meant flowers.” 


is ridiculous TIT counter, “Have you 
heard of the Regal Lily? ”—another 
Arnold Arboretum gift to gardens. 


AFTER FIFTY YEARS 


Some fifty years ago when the Ar 
boretum was founded only a com- 
paratively small number of the plants 
now growing in its grounds had been 





cultivated or even discovered. Nut 
series were few and any would-l 
garden maker had to rely principally 
upon Europe to supply even nati\ 
American plants. Fifty years ago it 
was almost impossible to purchase in 
America native Oaks or Conifers. A 
type of Douglas Fir, that would with- 
stand the New England climate, was 
unknown; so, too, was the lov 
Carolina Hemlock. The last _ half 
century has seen great activity in 
introduction of new trees and shrubs 
and in the creation of new forms by 
the art of the plant breeder. In this 
work the Arboretum has played a prom 
Plants are very mu 


wyd- 


e has 


and 


inent part. 
like people. Not all adapt and 
tize themselves readily. Experi 
taught that the deciduous trees 
shrubs of northeastern Asia, of ™ 


Caucasus region and of central !uro} 
on the whole thrive well in easter 

. ; rpsfe 
North America, whereas those west 


(Continued on page 13 
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sty 
xes 
et OUSES builc both beautifully and well of 
; Tidewater Red Cypress in Colonial days still 
IS- stand. The new country and these buildings, born 
tak together, are each too young to determine how long 
this lumber can endure. 
Billions of feet of the same Tidewater Red Cypress 
4 the Colonists used are available for your home. Just 
F as this Wood Eternal avoided repairs for them, it 
| will save upkeep bills for you. Whether you build 
tions or alter, this lumber will cut down the cost of 
maintaining your home. 
tum 
rence Architects advise you to use Tidewater Red Cypress 
at the points where rot and decay enter most easily. 
rg These experts specify it for siding, shingles, porches, 
“i windows, doors, screens, and wherever else weather 
attacks your house, garage and outbuildings. 
V 
M Tidewater Red Cypress lends greater beauty to your 
' home, for it offers a paint surface that seems smooth as 
7 OLD OSBORN HOUSE, CHARLESTON, 8. c., Aui/t by slaves before the 
IS ar Revolution. Tidewater Red Cypress used throughout. dn excellent 
"=" TRADE MAGE G46. U5. PAT. OFF. 
OpU condition today. 
vi 
tn 
types of cypress, and your home de- 
serves the best—the ‘‘coastal type.”’ 
\ “Money Saved for Builders” — 
co waiting for the coupon 
‘ ; What prospective builder can ever see 
Nur- This attractive home of George H. Mason at Jacksonville, Florida, too many charming illustrations of 
sat a ng he bers hea for Tele Bed | noms? In the booket#*Money Saved 
ne ; the architect. for Builders’, are numerous pactures A water main of Tidewater Red Cypress laid in New 
Ss of houses from the oldest homesteads Orleans in 1793. After over a hundred years of the hardest 
to the very latest modern residences. type of service, it was still in excellent condition. 
A This is not a book of stereotyped plans. 
with- polished marble. It is so easy to work that it speeds We believe that an architect should be retained if 


construction and cuts down the cost of labor. your wishes are to be carried out exactly and in an . ‘an 
Ss . cut down upkeep and still make your home the 

: ee ie original manner. : ; ttle 

When you order this lumber as you certainly attractive place you want it to be. Address an en- 


will, knowing its merits—be sure to specify ‘‘heart This booklet will give you dozens of ideas, and it velope now and mail the coupon. Southern Cypress 
grade Tidewater Red Cypress’’, for there are other will tell you in a fascinating way how cypress can Manufacturers Association, Jacksonville, Florida 





| ef TIDEWATER RED | ie: 





_ ; i 


SouTHERN Cypress MANuFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
11 Barnett National Bank Bldg. , Jacksonville, Florida 





an **Money Saved for Builders’’ sounds like good news, 
f th | Please send me the booklet. 


istern | ee a es are a oe 
west: Address 
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RADIATORS... ous 
of steht... in the wall 


George W. Harris 
Residence, uv ash 
ington, D. C.— 
equipped wit 
Hern m Nelson In 
visible Radiators 

















Radiator (1) comes in 
stalled in a steel case (2) 
more Subsiantial than the 
wall itself The complete 
unitisreadvtioinstallinany 
standard wall or purlition 


gf PORT re ese renee titer today you may 
arrange them exactly to your taste, without space-wasting 
radiators or radiator cabinets to hamper your interior 


planning scheme. 


The Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator, with its exclusive 
wedge core, fits in any standard wall or partition—gives 
every advantage of radiator heat, yet requires not even a 
single inch of floor space in the room. This compact modern 
heating unit, moreover, is silent, leak-proof, rust-proof, in- 
destructible—never demands attention. Even freezing does 


not damage it. 


Before you build or remodel, let us tell you more about the 
new standards of beauty, sanitation and heating satisfaction 
the Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator achieves. Simply mail 


the coupon below. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, Ill. 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment 


for Over 20 Years 


/ 
/ 





BELPA Mi Sales and Service 
BOSTON PITTSBURGH TOLEDO 
NEW HAVEN ERIE INDIANAPOLIS 
NEW YORK CITY CHARLOTTE,N.C, CHICAGO 
UTICA CRAND RAPIDS DES MOINES 
SYRACUSI SAGINAW MILWAUKEE 
BUFFALO DETROIT GREEN BAY 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS 
WASHINGTON,D.C. CO MBUS ST. LOUIS 
SCRANTON CINCINNATI BIRMINGHAM 
VANCOUVER rORONTO IN 





/ 
/ FREE 


* * 
PA 
MEMPHIS ; #&. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
EMPORIA 4 





ATLANTA 
T his in- 
teresting 
KANSAS CITY book of facts 
DENVER on the Her- 
SALT LAKECITY man Nelson In- 
SPOKANE visible Radiator. 
Tearout 4 
PORTLAND an The Herman 
SEATTLE mail / Nelson Corporation 
seein TA Moline, Il. 


A Please send me your 
/ illustrated book No. 30. 
I am planning to build a 


‘tin , ae! 


containing...-..--..-.--.--- rooms. 








INBIBE accereccscee~200-200-<00-ccecccsreeeveceeese 





THE 


ARBORETUM 


House & Garey 


IN AMERICA 


(Continued from page 136) 


ern North America, the British Isles 
and the temperate regions of the 
Himalayas or of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, grow indifferently or refuse 
absolutely to live. 

established 
home for woody plants is ever an 
inducement to travelers interested in 


An arboretum as an 


gardens to collect and send to it seeds 
and living plants. Immediately after 
its founding the Arnold Arboretum 
began to get into correspondence with 
botanical gardens, travelers, botanical 
collectors and others for the purpose 
of garnering plant material. The task 
of getting together a collection of 
living plants has necessarily involved 
extensive travel. Every temperate re- 
gion of the Northern Hemisphere has 
been visited by one or other of the 
staff; so also have the tropics of both 
hemispheres, Chile, South Africa and 
Australasia. 

Naturally the mountains, valleys 
and plains of North America have 
contributed largely of their flora to 
the collections of the Arboretum and 
many new kinds have been discovered 
in the process. After North America, 
the Orient has been the principal field 
of the Arboretum’s activities. One of 
its first transactions with eastern Asia 
was in 1876 when William S. Clark, 
who had left the presidency of the 
Massachusetts Agriculture College to 
establish a similar college at Sapporo 
in Japan, sent a small collection of 
native seeds to the Arboretum. From 
these were first raised in America the 
beautiful Tree Lilac (Syringa japon- 
ica), the noble Cercidiphyllum japoni- 
cum, largest of Oriental deciduous- 
leafed trees, the valuable climbing, 
Bitter- 
vegeta) 


the indispensable Evergreen 
(Evonymus 
and other interesting plants. From that 


stream of 


sweet radicans 


date an almost constant 


plants has flowed into the Arboretum 


from the Orient to the great © -ich- 
ment of American gardens. 

And the end is not yet. Mentic : has 
been made of the familiar Thun’ -rg’, 


Barberry and Clematis panic lata. 
To enumerate all the plants stro. 
duced through the Arnold Arbo. -tyy 
would take many pages of clos int. 
Let the following score suffice t riy 
an idea of the treasures it has b vht 
to gardens. 

Abies concolor — Colorado Fir; 
Azalea japouica—Japanese Arlea: 
Azalea Kaempferi—Kaempferi Aza. 
lea; Berberis Thunbergii—Jajan 
Barberry ; paniculat Lu. 
tumn Clematis; Cotoneaster horizo) 
talis—Rock Cotoneaster; Eu mI 
radicans 


Clematis 


ve geta—Evergreen tter- 
sweet; Forsythia intermedia spectal 
ilis—Showy Forsythia ; Juniper 
chinensis Sargentii—Sargent Juniper; 
Kolkzwitzia 

Lonicera 
I Toney suckk ; 


amabilis — Beautybush. 
Morrowii—M orrow 
Lonicera nitida—Boy 
Honeysuckle; Picea glauca conica- 
Dwarf Alberta Spruce; Prunus ser 
lata sachalinensis—Sargent Cherry; 
Pyrus Calleryana—Callery Pear; Ro 
Hugonis—Father Hugh’s Rose; Ro 
spinosissima altaicamHardy Cherok 
Rose; Tsuga caroliniana—Carolir 
Hemlock; Kurume <Azaleas; Rega 
Lily. 

Few Americans think national! 
where their institutions are concerned 
The viewpoint is too often parochial, 
for seldom do we see beyond city 0 
State. There are many institutions of 
national importance in these Unit 
States and not a few of internationa 
Arnold Arboretum o 
Harvard University is one such. Sin 
its inception it has labored for tl 
common good of horticulture in ad- 
vancinge the knowledge of 
plants and its work is known where 


repute. The 


woody 


trees and shrubs are loved and ‘row! 


COLLECTOR CONSIDERS MINTON 


(Continued from page 134) 


tors would do well to remember, al- 
though examples of Solon’s work of 
this period are undoubtedly scarce. 

Having attained success in Paris, 
the Franco-Prussian war had deprived 
him of his position at Sevres, and it 
was then that he went to England and 
continued his career under the xgis of 
Minton’s Stoke-on-Trent factory. 
That likeness yet distinct difference 
in his art occurs more particularly in 
its relation to the jasper ware of 
Wedgwood. Yet if a similarity exists 
by reason of the subjects and style, 
there is in the work of Solon, the per- 
fect and individual work of the 
artist, compared to the mechanical 
multiplication of a modeler’s work, 
which was. the 
Wedgewood. 

In other with the 
latter the original design of the sculp- 


method used by 


words, while 


tor could be reproduced almost ad 
infinitum, the figures and motifs of 
Solon’s pieces are actually many layers 
of diluted clay, each painted on with 
a brush until the required thickness 
was obtained. This, however, by no 


means indicates the patient skill of th 
pate-sur-pate artist; fer even when hi 
has applied sufficient clay, he has but 

somewhat crude shape, which he then 
proceeds to smooth and carve to th 
correct proportions, 

Similarly, with the form of decora- 
tion known as gold incrustation, Mi 
ton was the first porcelain with which 
vilded designs were effected in this 
Although 
attractive results, the system 


manner. giving the most 
‘5 com: 
paratively simple. The desired pattem 
is printed on the porcelain body an¢ 
painted with what is known as a “Tt 
sist.” This is later gilded and bur 
giving those soft contour 
which are found with this type © 
ornamentation on porcelain. The high 


nished, 


cost of gold and the many synthet 
substitutes notwithstanding, Minton, 
like other important English pore 
lain factories, has continued the obser 
vance of tradition by using g¢ 1 leat 
today. Thus the works of the preset 
day artists will rank with those mag 
nificent pieces which perpetu th 
art of earlier china decorators 
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Ze, EC fable ip Slouse on Garden 9 


| A Surprise! | ‘Blended... as a painter 
ty mixes colors 


The famous blend from 
the old South — Maxwell 
House Coffee. Now pleas- 


-_ 











tro- | AND it was a real surprise to 
tu A the Smart Hostess who dis- 
covered that Bar-le-duc, which 
she knew so well in its red and 


white currant form, was made 
also of red and white straw- 


















































Fir: herrics, gooseberries, and red ing more people than any 
lea; raspberrics other coffee ever offered | 
\za- Yet, after all, why should 5 for sale. | } 
French experts in fruit preserv- | 7 > e 
° - . | 
\u- ing and packing confine their Good to a 
art to currants alone? Other = the last drop 
m berries made by the Lord are as ee 
good or better 
ines But because these are not gener- 
her . ; > > > d 
ally available, we shall be glad GENUINE CONTINENTAL 
per; to have some sent to you. Which : 7 ae 
ush ; will you have—or all? All kinds ) : IY / : 
ow are priced at 30c for cach 31% oz. | ) it) 
-Boy jar; assortec | dozens are P sriced at 
I- $3.25 IN PROFUSE VARIETY 
is Mail your check 
rry; . gen Gar For those who know and de- ON THE SEVEN 
Ro mere Pe TR sire racy, tangy side dishes; 
Ro EB) ily packed ind those inimitable relishes orig- SEAS FOR THE 
er <a tcolleer, inated by the ineplved chefs 
ol ~— of Europe’s most famous hos- 
R Ng telries. PAST 50 YEA RS 
| . . . 
' ix unique flavours—petits 
a S fl petit 
me nil anchois, filets de maquereaux, Experienced Travelers 
1 . . D4 ~ . ° 
hia . poisson aux aromes com- are never without it 
wee Epicure Epicures posés, and sardines au citron, 
the Epicure a la tomate, and a I’huile— 
bound together in one pack- 
ee the greatest of the great in t. Not t of : 
on the art of eating, to whom bsity ot too muc bos any one 
i dessert usually is et and _ fro- kind but plenty in all for 
. | mage 1s not tromage, there 1s at : 
Sul least one personal indulgence. each occasion. AA 
M The epicure looks guilty of being Send $1.50 to House & Garden 
n 2 very good to himself as he delves for the packet of six cans. Fow , 
ie into the Tiger Emmental-Gruyére packets for $5.50. Shipped ex- | RIE, TA! 
cheese. press collect. | —_ 
rey The fact that all Europe eats it (c 7 
Ow! does not deter him. 2 . &F Fd ONFECT) ON 
; y 


He excuses its popularity because ‘hhh... 
of the five centuries of the mak- | 
ing of cheese in the Emmental of | 


the Swiss. : oe | 





























| ) N i For 
ey Look for the Tiger. Precious se are @ 
Heethlisberaer” 0 con tne. ff meat | desserts, 
(Orig 1856) 178 nklin 
St. New York City. _— “ tea 
: . ' , time, or 
of th ‘4 > ’ i Jyh now and 
hen he aa ‘ , \ then 
s but ‘4 BRAND AS ' ss 
» ther THE palace suddenly was Emmental- Gruyere G LT, y STEM GINGER FROM FAR CHINA 
to th silent. The Sultan was i 
whispering. His favorite Cheese | angen gg a 
col started, her hands trembled, don @ you is tease. 
: Mi her eyes popped; forhe said: meats and do not like to 
wh Take one cup Welch’s ain in weight 
ia Grape Juice. Six tablespoons 8 ™ 
. Martini & Rossi Vermouth The jars themselves are 
mo (Italian or Extra Dry). Half | a ( very attractive; delft- 
con cup water. Two table- 16 © l / blue, flowered pore lai 
il spoons sugar, juice large f : Chi peng 
P orange. Dissolve sugar in Be " ge 5 
ly a water. Cut three thin slices inches in eight, con- 
1 Orange; garnish glasses. Us — e tains 24 Ibs. of ginger 
oe Rest of orange squeeze and in 
1 bu . syrup, 
strain. Add Vermouth and 
ntot Grape Juice. Mix. Chill on 
ne 0 ice. Pour into glasses.” Send $2.75 to House @ 
- hig Write for “Happy Days . a cage hs» Nagle of sree ® 
ithe Vermouth Recipes” ) O shipped to you express ® Ro ah 
[ int to W. A. Taylor & Co.,94G f of C S al tical a Hy ‘t.4 
port Pine Street, New York City hye 
I i 
— MARTINI & owe | PO du ols 
: * NON ALCOHOLIC 
* ECTMOU. th “sidan 
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Your Laundry Work 


Done In One Day! 


C(g sine drying and ironing need no longer be a trouble- 

some, two-or-three day task. The work can be completed 
easily in one day! With a LamNeck Dryer the laundress 
can wash on the same day each week, dry the clothes 
thoroughly, and iron them, without delay. LamNeck dry- 
ing action is so rapid that the first tubful is ready for iron- 
ing by the time the second is washed and wrung. 


THE LAMNECK 
LAUNDRY DRYER 


provides the ideal method of drying clothes spotlessly clean, 
snowy white and sweet smelling—right where they are 
washed. It protects them from dust, soot, whipping winds, 
frozen and broken fibers, and the occasional tears caused by 
gripping clothes pins. 


Thermostatic Heat Control 


Absolute drying safety is assured at all times by a thermo- 
stat which maintains a temperature sufficient to sterilize and 
dry the clothes quickly—yet prevents the heat from rising 
high enough to scorch. An enclosed gas burner, indirect 
heat, and the natural circulation of fresh, warmed air 
bleaches the clothes and prevents discoloration. 


See the LAMNECK on display at your local gas company, or 
write us direct for full information regarding this depend- 
able method of quickly drying clothes clean and white— 
regardless of weather conditions. 


THE W. E, LAMNECK CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Te seodant APProved 
-_ 










2050 
THe W. E. LamNeck Company ets 
| Dept. G, Columbus, Ohio 
1 Gentlemen: Please send me the complete story about the LamNeck | 
| Launory Dryer. | 
Name 
Address | 
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WINTER NOTES FOR GARDENERS 


(Continued from page 99) 


dies within them and 


that the sap 
must course and tingle along the 


slender stems the winter through. 
The tall double-flowered Kerria 
(K. japonica fl. pl.) is a bit undis- 
ciplined and spready for strictly con- 
ducted gardens. It increases from the 
root rapidly and unless the old wood is 
rigorously cut out every season after 
flowering and the young suckers kept 
in check the bushes become congested 


and unkempt in appearance. In May 
the long wands glow with a multi- 


tude of fluffy orange-yellow blossoms, 
making the bushes appear entrancing- 
ly gay and feels 
greedy for as many as may be found 
for. But it confine 
their use to the less conspicuous re- 
gions and to plant the more seemly 
habited single-flowered form (Kerria 
japonica) in the important 
places. This is a graceful spreading 
shrub four or five feet in height whose 
slender arching branches are threaded 
in May with large bright yellow 
blossoms, not unlike Buttercups. Far 
too seldom is this really lovely Jap- 
anese found well-placed in gardens— 
if it is found at all. The Kerrias pre- 
fer a moist situation, though they will 
under almost any conditions, 

have found them happiest 
north wall or with their 
faces to the east. They divide easily, 
and one has always plenty of young 
away to admirers. Col- 
onies of Snowdrops among the vivid 
green shoots might lighten the burden 
of our impatience in February and 
March. 


one at this season 


room is best to 


more 


crow 
and I 


against a 


shoots to give 


FEBRUARY BLossomMs—In the neigh- 
borhood of New York City at least 
one bulb and one bush may be almost 
certainly upon to flower in 
the garden February. Unless 
moment at all 
Snowdrops 


counted 
during 
there is no softened 
throughout the month 
make their appearance, often through 
snow and ice, and the brown branches 
of Hamamelis mollis, the Chinese 
Witch-hazel, become sprigged all 
over with little bunches of golden floss 
set in red calyces. H. japonica blooms 
at about the same time. These Witch- 
hazels in summer would perhaps make 
little impression amidst the gay plenty 
of that but in mid-winter 
when the ground is white 
full upon them the brightly sprigged 
branches warm the heart indescribably. 


season, 
and the sun 


To be seen at their best they should 
not be crowded among other shrubs, 


but allowed to stand free so that their 
gold offering may be fully displayed 
at the season when it is so thankfully 


received. I would part with a dozen 


or so Weigelas, Deutzias and the like 
rather than sacrifice my two winter- 


flowering Witch-hazels. 

Hamamelis vernalis, 
discovered growing 
and Arkansas and scheduled 
to bloom in January, is erratic .in its 
behavior here. Only a cold and forbid- 
ding autumn holds its impetuosity 
in check until January. Prolonged 
Summer never fails to bring 
out its bunches. of 
threads, often before its leaves have 
fallen. It is much effective 
than the Asiatic species, and as I have 
seen it in my 


not long since 
along streams in 
Missouri 


Indian 
corn-colored 


less 


own garden, inferior 


as well to our eastern H. virgi 


=) 


A Gay Bir For Marcu—Oceasio: a]. 


ly the Winter, or Naked Jasmine, 
Jasminum nudiflorum flashes its vel- 
low stars in February, but it is usually 
early March in the neighborhood of 


New York before this precious scra nb. 


ler is fully illuminated. Now and 
again its display is blighted becaus: of 
too many lightning changes from 


but most a- 
upon; and 
whether trained to a trellis, allowed to 


at will over a bank, or ‘pt 


mildness to bitter cold, 


sons it is to be counted 


scramble 


cut back in the form of a little shrub 
its early flowering on, green naked 


delight. Tuck in close be- 


stems is a 


side it a generous handful of Crocus 
imperati or C, sieberi and another of 
Scilla bifolia and the delight is 
doubled. 

WarM-HUED LeEAvEs—The foliage 


of Leucothoe turns a fine 
warm color with the coming of 
ter. If your stock of this 


native shrub is plentiful the branches 


catesbyi 
Win- 
handsome 


cutting all winter 
with 


used for 
and when aranged 
two of Bittersweet or a 
from the florist they are 


may be 
a bran n or 
few flowers 


very ttec- 


tive. In the garden the rich tones of 
the thick burnished leaves are most 
grateful to the eve and there is the 
added interest of the lively looking 


buds that stud the branches 


promise of drooping racemes of frag- 


and carry 


rant, creamy blossoms. These shrubs 
effective to the fore in 


grouping of Laurels, Rhododendrons 


which are 


and the like and enjoy the same con- 
ditions, grow more thriftily when in 
shade, but the leaves color more richly 
’ ¢ 
when the sun strikes them. The Holly- 
like leaves of Mahonia aquifolium 
1 ) 


commonly known as Oregon Grape or 
Hollygrape, also assume a rich bronze- 


red hue in winter, making the compact 
bushes (about four feet) a distinct 
asset in the winter garden. In very 
bitter seasons the leaves may turn 


brown and fall before spring but in 


any case there is a long time when it is 
good to look at in the garden and for 
cutting as well. Early in spring erect 
racemes of fragrant yellow flowers 
appear and the bushes again become 
candidates for our appreciation. These 
plants appreciate shade or } irtial 
shade and good soil. 

GLOWING STEMsS—There is no reason 
for planting the red-stemmed Dog- 
wood, Cornus alba, save for the bril- 
liant color of its stems in winter. 
These are its sole fortune. It is a 
grasping shrub quickly crowding out 
its betters when associated in shrub- 


beries with other and _ having 
no marked beauty of leaf or blossom 
to justify it. But put a bush or two 
in an unwanted corner and in the fall 
cut back the branches sharply; then, 
after the 


species, 


soon turn of the year you 
will be amazed at the fiery hue of the 
stiff stems against the snow. In sum 
mer these stems are a dull br nish- 
red. On large estates plantations of 
Cornus alba at the edge of woodland 


banks of streams OF 
ponds would be worth walkin 
to see on a brisk winter day. 
on page 142 


or along the 
forth 


(Continued 
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1 TY OTT Bone 
'y 
nd 
of 
The World’s Most Beautiful Chi 
The inspired designs of Solon, Boullemier Helena, a modern pattern reflecting the in- 
“ail and other master artists, so precious to the fluence of Grecian art. The motif of delicate 
collector, have been perpetuated in modern fruit and flowers is rendered in a rich har- 
patterns of Minton China. Thus future mony of design and color contrasted against 
Z| FLE NA collectors inevitably will seek to-day’s pat- bands of ivory and soft white. From finest SRS 
: terns for their beauty, individuality and calcined ox-bone Minton China takes its fannaad®) 
f quality. precious texture, incomparable body tone 
f PATTERN Observe the pure classic contours of the and extraordinary durability. NA 
ce ‘ 2 
PATENTED IN U.S.A. Ask your dealer to show you the HELENA and other Minton patterns Mi. 
~™ EAKIN & RIDGWAY, Inc., New York Representing MINTONS, LTD. 
ee 
When 
; Should I 
t | Order 
rv 4 
a 4 39 
i Screens ? 


ORESIGHTED 

peopleare answer- 

ing the question by 

ordering now. Their 

orders will not be caught and delayed 
in the “Spring rush.” And there will 
be ample time to do an accurate, neat 


FREE—a collection and attractive job. 


of screening sugges- 


eee Our members are recognized experts, 
_— having built screens twenty to thirty- 
poe five years. They know how to make ; 
\ fet screens that are artistic as well as prac- ; ne SIN gl Mes Sa 
aly p tical and durable. Send today for the pte as! 4 ion AL Scone 
' \ a name and address of the nearest Asso- ors 
| screen ciation member and we'll also mail you ; 
a our free illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Fine CASSIDY COMPANY 
ne 


Art of Screening the Modern Home.” 
INCORPORATED 





THE SCREEN MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
458 East McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


_Designers and Manufacturers of Lighting Fixtures 
since 1867 é 


lol PARK AVENUE AT FORTIETH STREET 
“te _. NEW YORK CITY : 


if . ¥ es, I want to know about correct screening, so send me your booklet, ‘‘The Fine Art of 
' Screening the Modern Home.” 


Name..... we treet 


City aia hecidlccinstnaninaine iia ’ State : swerneestnsene 
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*Clean-spotless: soft 
as fleece » yet this finest fissue 


actually costs Less ‘per year 
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’ AINTINESS, discrimination, fastidious nicety, if 
augment the charm of the American woman. 


She is satisfied only with the best—especially in 
the choice of personal necessities for herself and her family. 
Small wonder that American women are giving increasing 
thought to the selection of toilet paper—are learning that in 
A.P.W. Satin Tissue they have found at last a paper which 
answers the most fastidious requirements. 


For A.P.W. is a smooth, firm sheet, soft as fleecy down. It 
is made of virgin pulp, clean and spotless, perforated to tear 
easily and evenly—packed dustproof in sanitary cartons. 


Yet, despite its costly processing, this satin-textured A.P.W. 
actually costs less per year than harsh, abrading tissues. 

Bought by the carton—10,000 deluxe sheets—the average 
family's entire year's supply costs but $2.00. In the smaller 
Junior rolls—tight wound for recessed fixtures—6,000 sheets 
cost only $1.00. A.P.W. is also furnished flat, in extra large 
size sheets, for those who prefer this type. 

Buy a “‘year’s supply”’ carton of A.P.W. Satin Tissue at your 
dealer's now or send the coupon and your check or bills to us 
We'll send the carton you prefer, plain wrapped, postpaid. 
It’s so convenient to buy this way—just once—for all the year. 
Simply mail the coupon now. 


A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY, ALBANY, N. Y., U.S. A. 


APW SATIN TISSUE. 


SA? (| ee el Fe << e + jae ap ad Bem || beet Bae —~ ka eT |!) at pei 


Mail coupon to A.P.W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. Dept. D-13 


Enclosed $ please 10,000 deluxe sheets, in rolls, $2.00 
send postpaid, plain wrap- 6,000 Junior sheets, in rolls, $1.00 
ped, carton of A.P.W. Satin 9,000 sheets, flat, large size, $2.45 


Tissue as checked: 


‘Dealer's Name 


My Name and Address 
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(Continued from page 122) 


missions. This would include 9067 
of the cities with a population of 
150,000, over 50° of those having 
from 25,000 to 150,000 and 20% of 
those between 10,000 and 25,000. 
Thus it has been proven that Amer- 
ican cities have found the city plan 
far superior to the former Topsy fash- 


>» and one whose 


ion of “just growin 
cost is reasonable compared to the 
advantages which are bound to 
follow. 

In comprehensive city planning is 
included the improvement of the 
street system to the mutual advantage 
of the citizens and the commercial life 
of the city. The zoning ordinance not 
only aids the citizen in selecting and 
developing land for residence, busi- 
ness or recreational purposes by show- 
ing the relation of the various dis- 
tricts, but acts as a protection to public 
health, convenience and safety, and 
protects the investor from unexpected 
and unwelcome encroachment in the 
vicinity of his property. 

Parks, playgrounds and open spaces 
are provided for through the compre- 
hensive city plan, which not only ad- 
vocates the development of present 
acquisitions in land, the purchasing of 
additional sites for immediate devel- 
opment, but evolves a plan which 
looks forward to the requirements of 
years hence with a view toa well con- 
nected park system. 

In order to carry out a plan con- 
secutively through a period of years 
it is necessary to have a continuing 
city plan commission, with technical 
assistance in preparing the plan and 
keeping the design and information 
data up to date at all times. It is also 
necessary that public hearings be held 
at which citizens or property owners 


may be heard during the making of 
the original plan or any amendments 
thereto. This work must be carried out 
in careful coérdination with the off- 
cials of the city departments whose 
work it is, and with whom the com- 
mission must confer on all matters of 
appropriation, financing and approval 
of plans as outlined. 

In the event of there being neigh- 
boring civic bodies engaged in simi- 
lar development it is essential that the 


bodies work in harmony in order to 


WINTER NOTES 


develop a plan which will prove +) be 
beneficial to the region as a wi ole. 

Approval of a city plan by the 
majority of the citizens is a: red 
when it is carried forward in 
vincing and practical manner. One 
project accomplished and brou; 
the attention of the public is rth 
many hours of conversation 
future plans, and a year’s pro. ram 
fulfilled is a paved highway toward 
future accomplishment. 

The following national organiza. 
tions will furnish literature on town 
betterment or city planning: 


AMERICAN Civic AssociATION, 

Union ‘Trust Building, Wash 
=. <. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Division of Housing and Build 
Washington, D. C. 

NATIONAL CHAMBER OF CoMMER(¢ 
Department of Civic Developm 
Washington, D. C. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON Ot rpo 
RecREATION, Navy Building, 
Washington, D. C., 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON STATE Parks. 
Washington, D ¢€, 

Unirep Srares DEPARTMENT oF AG 
cuLTurRE, Washington, D. C. 


t 


’ 
(Bulletins on trees for Highway P! 
ning.) 

AMERICAN SociETy oF LANDscAPt 
irects, 18 ‘Tremont Street, B 
Massachusetts. 

NaTIonNAL Municipar Leacur, 

261 Sroadway, New York, N. 

ZoNING ComMiTrEE oF New Yor 
233 Broadway, New York, N. ¥ 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON Crry Pian 
NING, 130 East 22nd Street, New \ 
nN. ¥. 


Good hooks of referenc yal 


Manual of Information on City Plann 
and Zoning—Kimball. Harvard | 
sity Press. 

Planning of the Modern City 
Lewis. John Wiley & Sons, Ni \ 

VUunicipal Index, current year, | $ 
by The American Lib’y Magazine, 443 
Fourth Ave., New York. 

National Conference on City P 
Proceedings—130 East 22nd Street, 
New York. 

Land Planning in the Un ted § 

City, State and Nation—Harl | 
The Macmillan Co., New York 
New Tocens for Old—John No! 

Marshall Jones Co., Boston, M 

HESTER SCOT! 


FOR GARDENERS 


(Continued from page 140) 


Dir WINTER Rock GakpEN—Planted 
in the hollow of a large stone the 
Cobweb Houseleek  (Sempervivum 
arachnoideum) makes a point of in- 
terest all through the winter in the 
rock carden, its web-covered rosettes 
seeming to turn grayer with the com- 
ine of cold weather and to huddle 


sonctlier for warmth. It requires 
scarcely any soil and loves a_ place 
in sunshine. At the base of _ its 
stone, to make a picture with it, 
might be planted the early Crocuses, 


sieberi and imperati, a few Snowdrops 


ne ° 1] 
and Winter Aconites, and_ Scillas. 


Due Wurre Biren is beautiful in the 
winter landscape. I never look at mine 
that I do not leap in spirit tow ird the 
April days when about the slender pale 
trunks clumps of Daffodils will spring 
into being. The White Birch, though 
found insuch wild surroundings, isa true 
sarden tree, seeming to love th rderly 
ways and decorous surroundings All its 
seasons are lovely, especially that when 
it is clothed in delicate amber leaves 
throuch which its white trunk <leams. 


SS 
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' A summer home of outstanding beauty 
wonderfully economical 







SurRELy you cannot help but admire the trim, at- houses stand up indefinitely under the most severe 
tractive appearance of this Hodgson House. Here weather conditions. Many are used as year-around 
is a comfortable home which can easily be erected homes in very cold climates. 

without costly skilled labor. Contains a big lux- There is a Hodgson plan to meet your every 
urious living-room, a large dining-room, kitchen, requirement. Be sure to see our complete book 
three bedrooms and bath. This, however, is only of houses and plans. There are also Hodgson 
one of the hundreds of plans which Hodgson play houses for children. Hodgson garages, dog 


Couvrryvard 
24X24 












Houses offer. kennels, poultry-houses, etc. The Hodgson catalog 

et ee Quite possibly many attractive homes you have Ggives you many interesting photographs, prices, 

| ae long admired are Hodgson Houses. And these plans and complete information. Send for this 
| Barn same houses have cost the owners much less than _ interesting book today. E. F. Hodgson Company, 
‘etal Livinc Room El. you think. A Hodgson House costs less than the oe Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass.; 6 
uh ow & 18 X24 [ same house constructed in the usual w ay because East 39th Street, New York City; Bradenton, Fla. 


we buy materials in large quan- 


Bev Room a Son Roomy tities at low wholesale prices. 
ren ae | P Hodgson Houses are built of the OuseS 
a 5 me ad finest materials obtainable. These 
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1 P A z 
UST suppose you could build a million Surely, then, you’d refuse to consider any 
dollar home? Something like the Main pipe which has a life of only a few years. 
Library Building, at Pasadena, California, You’d not construct beautiful lawns, with 
Retvand. which cat sects allie the expectation of tearing them up, because 
of root growth clogging and unsanitary 
conditions. 
Ci | ~Marn Liprary BuiLpinc 








Cast Iron Soil Pipe was used for all 
waste and vent lines, roof lines, house 
drains and house sewers in this Library 
Home. Why accept vitrified clay when 
Nature’s Own Cast Iron will last as long as 
the home and costs no more? 


Myron Hunt, Architect, 


a Pasadena, California 4. 
2S Z Los Angeles, California 3 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA } 
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Garbage Can Nuisance forever 


THERWISE, they like their 

new home! Certainly, you don’t 
want to make this a picture of your 
own back yard! 
Why tolerate the foul smelling, 
health menacing, work creating 
garbage can? Get rid of it forever 
in your new modern home. 
Install a Kernerator! Over 2500 
architects and builders use and 
recommend it. But remember, it 
must be in the plans—it can rarely 
be installed later. 


Garbage, tin cans and rubbish of 
all kinds are dropped through the 
handy hopper door in or near the 
kitchen, and fall to the brick com- 
bustion chamber, connecting with 
your regular chimney in the base- 
ment. A match lights the air-dried 
accumulation, and it burns to fine 
ashes. Tin cans, bottles and other non- 
combustibles are  flame-sterilized. 
The first moderate investment is the 
last; there is no operating cost. 

The Kernerator is being used in every 
one of the 360 Model Homes being built 


in 30 principal cities under the super- 
vision of the Home Owner's Institute. 


Consult your architect or contractor 
—both know and recommend the 
Kernerator. Or write for booklet, 
“The Sanitary Elimination of 


Garbage and Household Waste.” 


KerNer INCINERATOR COMPANY 
641 East Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





THE CHIMNEY-FED INCINERATOR 


Residence models as low 
as $95—and the masonry 
adds but little more when 
regular chimney is used. 


9935 cH, 





No GarBAGE 
Cans 
Drop all 
waste here 
—then FOR: 
GET ir! 








“Garbage and Waste Disposal 
‘without Leaving the Kitchen, 
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which recently existed as a result of 


the Federal Plant Quarantine—the 
fear that American gardens would 


have to go along without any new 
varieties, and American Horticulture 
be doomed to contract infantile paraly- 
sis. At the present writing we have 
very nearly if not quite as much to 
contribute to Europe as Europe has 
to contribute to us. Of course, every 
real gardener is a true Internationalist 
and must protest at the raising of any 
barriers which would prevent the 
desirable new things of either conti- 
nent being shared by the other. Never- 
theless, American bred plants will be 
particularly well suited to American 
conditions. In this respect, if in no 
other, they will be superior to many 
of those things which we have at- 
tempted, with only partial success, 
to transplant from the other side. 
THE QUARANTINES 

I am not attempting to make any 
argument. either the 
Quarantines, but so far as they have 
any effect either one way or the other 


for or against 


on the number: of new varieties to be 
made available to American gardeners, 
they will probably result in an increase 
rather than a due to the 
idded stimulation to American plant 
breeding. They will eliminate the new 
introduction of varieties to about the 
same extent that Prohibition has suc- 
ceeded in eliminating drinking. 
Before looking over the new intro- 


decrease, 


ductions and improvements of recent 
years, which are now available for the 
average out-of-door garden, it may be 
of some interest to the amateur to take 
a glance at both American seed pro- 
duction and the efficient methods of 
the plant breeder. 


The genius of America has ex- 
pressed itself in agriculture, no less 
than in industry, in devising ways of 


accomplishing things with machinery 
which were formerly done by hand. 
The business of seed production did 
not lend itself so readily to machine 
process. Nevertheless, the implements 
of tillage developed for general agri- 
culture great benefit to 
American growers. When their 
business began to expand, better tools 
gave them an advantage which en- 
abled them to compete successfully 
with the European Seeds 
which are used in large quantities, 
such as Sweet Peas, Asters and Zinnias, 
could be grown not only by the acre, 
but by the hundreds of acres, and 
every labor saving device which it was 
possible to use, not only in growing 
the but also in the way of 
specially designed machinery for 
cleaning and grading, was utilized. 
This employment of mechanical equip- 
ment has not harmed, but has tended 
rather to improve and standardize the 
quality of the seeds produced. It has 
made it possible to devote more atten- 
tion to the things which cannot be 
done by machinery but which must be 
accomplished by hand—hands 
deft by long training and guided by 
many years of experience. 


were of 


seed 


growers. 


crops, 


made 


One of these latter important opera-, 


tions is that of “rogueing,” or going 
over the growing crops to remove the 


“rogues”—the plants which of 
type, or those which show any a pear. 
ance of being weak or sickly. R: ently 
I was talking with one of th moe 
experienced scedsmen in the gar °, one 
who has seen the flower seed ir {ustry 
in this country develop from |moy | 
nothing to its present dim» isions. 
“When I first used to go to © lifor. 


nia,” he said, “it meant hours of 


tramping up and down, up anc down 
through the growing crops dusty 
fields to satisfy myself that the stocks 


were being kept up to the mark. Us. 
ually there would be a man alon > with 
me to pull out the undesirables | 


might find. Now, all that is changed. 
I know that the crops of the standard 
varieties will be right. Often you cay 
look along a row, and as far as the 


eye can see you will find a uniformity 
of plants that is almost startling—y 
standard of perfection that 
dreamed of in the olden days 
“But that is not the greatest change 
which has come. My time now, ona 


Vas not 


trip to the Coast, is spent looking at 
the new varieties, either ready to be 
introduced or developed for 
Form 


being 
introduction later on. 
this sort of thing, we 


ly, for 
used to 
think of going anywhere but Europe, 
Now, the American seedsman can get 
just as much of a kick of his 
search for new things, and can find 


never 


out 


just as many, by staying in America 
as by Of 
keep up with the times, he w 


voing abroad. course, t 


, 
Il want } 
to do both. But we have reached th 
point where we can be just as proud 
of our American introductions as of 
any from the other side.” 

And this brings us to the work of 
the plant breeder. In some cases, he i 
an individual, either an amateur ora 
professional. If so, he usually devotes 
his efforts to one or two particular 
flowers. But the largest 
progressive of the seed houses also do 


and most 
a great deal of research and develop- 
ment work of their own along many 
varied lines. Still more recently, the 
largest of the seed growing concerns 
which do not sell at retail, but supply 
many different seedsmen, have under- 
taken the same thing. 
A FEW BREEDERS 

There is no space here to give even 
an abbreviated list of those American 
plant breeders whose work has become 
internationally known; the mere 
mention of such men as A. E. 
Kunderd, of Gladiolus fame; Vander- 
bilt, who has worked wonders with 
Delphiniums; the versatile Dr. Vao 
Fleet; Wintzer, who more than any- 
one else made a real flower of th 
Canna; Diener, who has set a new 


standard with Petunias, as well * 
developing some of the most gorgeous 


of Gladioli—these are a few among 
the many who, in addition to Burbank, 
have helped to give America the 
position she already holds in plat 
breeding. The gardens of Europe % 
well as those of America are richer 
for the new varieties which have bee® 
developed and_ introduced 
firms as Henderson, Dreer, Burpe 
Vaughan anmda-dozen others. 
> (Continued on page TS!) 
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‘| Plant Hill’s Evergreens for permanent beauty M 


A Once ina lifetime. Get the setting for your garden Our catalog for this season is an enchanting 2 
A started this season. Then year by year it will grow book for the evergreen lover. Here are sugges- A 
in beauty and value. tions and illustrations in greatest variety—size, 4 


As you drive through beautiful suburban dis- shape, color—everything you might desire to make d 
“A tricts, town and country, just remember that a very your home truly a place of enchantment. Forty \ 
large proportion of the lovely evergreens that large illustrations in colors. 
catch your eye are Hill’s Ever- Write for this helpful book, en- A 
greens. Hill’s Evergreens go all closing 25 cents (stamps or coin), 
over the United States. Here in which will be refunded on any order 

our great nurseries, covering 500 you may send us. 























acres, we propagate and grow noth- D. HILL NURSERY CO. 

ing but evergreens. We have been Evergreen Specialists—Largest Growers in 
fe ‘ i America 

evergreen specialists for 73 years. Box 301 Dundee, Ill, | ag 
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Qrrden Book prl YS 4 aie 
Ninetielh phaniverseay aiton : Just as you buy cream instead of milk for your 
breakfast coffee and cereal, so you should buy 
Kunderd bulbs instead of ordinary varieties for 
A an index to one of will prove the helping hand the gladioli garden de luxe. For Kunderd 
the greatest horticul- you have been looking for. Gladioli are better. Mr. Kunderd has devoted 
tural establishments in the Truthful descriptions, over forty years to their development and perfec- 
orld. this 224 book I ; 4 tion. He originated the famous Ruffled Gladiolus. 
world, this <<% page 00 accurate 1 ustrations an He created the fringed Laciniated type. He has im- 
abounds with gardening fair prices for all Seeds, proved the Plain Petaled and Primulinus Hybrid 
lore of the greatest scope Bulbs and Plants offered » types. And now Kunderd introduces two new and 
onl tain She wee oan firmly coihititaie Mit. distinct gladioli for the lover of the rare and exotic 
ar ations live d wi “wie —the dainty Snapdragon type and the Recurvii 
rere you live and what 900 as a trustworthy Gladiolus. These and hundreds of beautiful gladioli 
your garden ambitions may friend with thousands of are described in the 
be, Dreer’s Garden Book l I ld “ 
planters the wor over. “SN 
ew Kunderd Gladiolu: — +E 
Z N Your copy of this truly great Garden Book awaits > e ven ous Book FREE 
yh) your call and please mention this publication. Write for a copy and learn how wonderfully Kunderd has 
xa improved the queen of flowers. The book contains valuable 
\ articles on gladioli history and culture. It contains Mr. 
4 HENRY A, DREER Kunderd’s own directions; illustrates sixty-eight of the choicer 
Ay gladioli in natural colors and introduces 100 new varieties. 
Bs 1306 3 : To be sure of getting the kinds you want, send for the 
pla ? Philadelphia book now and place your order. Write today. Address 
U4 yy Spring Garden 
we Street A. E. KUNDERD 
foe ty Lincoln Way West Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 
ayy The originator of the Ruffled and the 
{ Laciniated Gladioli 
i i nh “nin ia i: au ii Mii: ei ei: ea a sa 4 
A. E. KUNDERD, 403 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 
Dear Sir—Please send me your Free Gladiolus Book. | 
Name = | 
Street or R. F. D. a | 
City _ State | 
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“A Book for Garden Lovers” 
is ready for you—Full of planting suggestions and | THE POPULARITY OF CACTUS 


information about the quality and varieties of 











Schli ° (Continued from page 100) a 
ings Seeds : 
for an hour over a superb specimen. One native Californian is spangled | 
whose reputation is of greater concern to us—and to you—than their cost The grower refused to lower his price with glittering crystals, and th ire 
For, after all, what you wish to buy and we wish to sell is not seeds but suc- sufficiently, so, in despair at not being wolf mouths, Medusz caps, Lamparas 
cess. Of that reputation we are justly proud. To maintain it, increase it and able to possess this particular Old = de Dios and Candles of the Virgin. 
make it the Standard of Quality and Value is our end and aim. To this end Man, and to the gaiety of a friend Indians, Mexicans and Americans 
we dedicate all our energies and resources; to it = bring the trained intelli. present at the interview, I seriously have all contributed picturesq ind 
gence of scientists; the skilled care and years of ripe experience of master : ne mee eee , 
gardeners, so that each seed you plant may be DepeNpABLE—because of care- asked of the dealer if he didn t have descriptive Ad ‘lations, and — 
ful selection; True—exactly the variety represented; Virat—because of the a “little young Old Man.” My garden Latin come such adjectives as horri- 
virility bred into it. is still Old Manless! pilus, tortuosus and pyramidal ‘ 
Other Cacti are covered with such I have spoken thus far only of 
INDIAN SUMMER myriads of fine spines that they mimic normal plant formations which vary 
- ; yellow or pink plush in texture. Many with individuals according to locality, 
Schling Ss Wonderful of them hump themselves up ina mass moisture or the lack of it, and to wind 
N S d and twist in tubular fashion upon _ or sunshine. 
ew nap ragon— themselves, as piled-up sausages; no We come now to “crests” il 
Marvelous not only for size, though its flower spikes | two are ever alike. normal growths, so valued and sought 
rival the gladioli in height and vigor—but also for If this description seems too ana- for. These are attributable to acci- } 
its color, a rich, velvety copper-red hitherto un- | tomical, remember that we seek ever dents, or injury of some sort, whic poss 
known in snapdragons and indescribably beauti- | for simile among the humble objects produces a tortured massive ft 
ful—no other snapdragon remotely approaches it— | we know best, and to which nearly all quite unlike the parent plant. Thes 
A first prize winner wherever exhibited. Succulents, more or less, bear a strik- crests can be left and the whole parent 
1 pkt.— $1.00; 6 for $5.00 | ing resemblance, as evidenced by som coaxed into a large crested forma- 
See ee On ee yg Bag a mg Reg Barty of their common names: Elephant’s tion, or they can be detached and 
ag Tg Bh np ON ng Ears, Barrels, Fish-hooks, Organ- rooted and made to become an en- 
Shasta, pure white; Massasoit, wallflower orange; Miami, pipes, Smoke, Hen-and-chickens and tity, but as they grow they re us 
— i pkt. of any of the above—$1.00 our Old Man, whic h iseven better em- —_unless_ constantly watched, and if a AG 
6 pkts.—$5.00 | phasized by his Latin name, senilis, normal-looking leaf or shoot appears ie 
— ‘ Another large class, easily identi- it should be immediately amputat { 
' COLLECTION A, VERY SPECIAL | fied, has pear-shaped, teat-like pro- They mature slowly, but with th yf 
} 1 pkt. each of all 12 varietice—$9.00 | tuberances along their ridges and these years one’s crests increase in bulk and AL 


, ; . : ° are, in turn, called Mamillaria. beauty, and in value to those of us 
Outstanding Novelties for 1928 whom the trade call Succulent fans. - 


Among Mesembryanthemums and 

























_— 
> : *¢ ] a P | ; yy 
los ‘ > r are d arge majority of Succulents can C 
COLLECTION B—a $10.30 value for $9.00 Euphorbias the odd forms are, if A larg : C oY 
| = = ’ ” , ¥ 
I . . : ossible, more pronounced and varied. (Continued on page 148) a 
Absolutely New and Delightful Surprises for your Flower Garden | | ’ I pas ‘ 
WAttrrowrr—D e Eat Wonver—equal Vernens Hrerma Grawxvrerora Erwa—large trusses of d 
ize and beauty the finest English Wallfiow . t intense Paul Crampbell Geranium re . sma vane RS SSSA SISSON WAAAVV AWWA 
firs r * with mont fr ellow eye . At ‘ 
muperd epikes of : ¥, brown and 3 pkts. for $1.00 \ : 
purple pkt. TSe Campant Fracinis—Heaventy Bur tiful N al 
5 t wv $3.00 Can 1 ft. high, whose lower brat \ q 
Levcantnemum  Maxiuewm—Dwanr  Avatancne—a ‘drooping habit. valuable for pot culture, han N f 
— al J . . vata . y Sse about an inch across of a lovely cel N 
Spat r $3.00 ¥ N ; 
New Sweet Pea—Sunxist—magnificent picotee edged, Meconorpsis Barmetawa » beautiful . ~ 
arly def i on rich " ground. Of gigant i poppy brought rf Thibet | ( N i 
r 35c Ward of Great Br Stands 2 t hie th t i N 
3 $1.00 neu-greet large four-peta lle \ NY Ps 
, , : gl Id w ant , N N 
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eds City In this blue pot is a group of Echeverias. The plants are silver- Cu 


gray, olive-green, corn and green tipped with red, and the | 
SEEDSMEN, INC. blossoms are a coral pink. All of these are suitable for win- phe 
dow gardens in the North q = 
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A lovely, 


are perfectly hardy. 
Strong field-grown plants 
Gaillardia 


catalogue, including 
sey Gem, and two nex 
glad to give further information 





Gypsophila “Bristol” Fairy 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, Inc., Box H, Bristol, Conn. 


snow-white Baby’s-Breath that softens, with a 
veil-like mist, the bold colors of other perennials. The 
flowers are double, produced all summer, and the plants 


$1.50 each 

Several other new perennials will be offered in our 1928 
Portola, 
» Chrysanthemums. We 
write us. 


Viola Jer- 
shall be 








A Thing of Beauty 








ture’s mysteries. 





by with ordinary construction. 


A copy of our booklet, 
Quality,” 





and a Joy Forever 


The Lutton idea in greenhouses is to provide a 
beautiful housing for the exquisite unfolding of na- 


The patented Lutton V-Bar construction allows 
25% more sunlight to bathe the plants. This means 
Yan more luxurious production than may be obtained 


“Greenhouses 
awaits your address. 
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BOX 


Character and tone are 
small garden than in one of large extent. 


is only 60 cents for one plant, or 


at $l e 
Cotoneasters are one of Hicks’ specialities. 
kinds are 


at Hicks, 


under evergreens and in shady places. 


in early 
plants—select them, 


our late 


Unusual Plants Give Tone 
to Gardens Small or Large 


even more important in a 
There are 
no broad greens- 


trees to make a skyline; 


ward rests the eyes. You see the whole plan and 


at one time. 


A clump of Scotch Heather calls up a vision of 


ls of Seotia carpeted with color. Seven va- 
are growing in Hicks’ Nurseries, and the 
$5 for 10 
variety. 


green Barberries are lovely in groups, giving 


ll the 


ach, or 


year. The “Warty” variety is popular 
$9 for 10. 

Fight 
Pekin is priced at $1, the 
Round-leaf, Diels and 
Zabeli is $2 and 


here 
75 cts., the 
while 


ariety at 
ing are $1.50 each, 


the rarer Simons is $2.50. 


Then, too, Laurels, Rhododendrons, Photinia, 
and low-growing Evergreens for rock-gardens are 


with many unusual plants for setting 
» to the nursery on a mild day in winter, or 
spring. Plan to have some of these rare 
have them marked for ship- 
your convenience. If you cannot visit the 
write us for a copy of Home Landscapes 


st catalog, and make your selection from it. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


H WESTBURY, L. L., NEW YORK 
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ea plant you can make it grow any lime 
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GREEN’S Golden Jubilee 
Garden Book Tells How 


Golden Jubilee Bargains 


Green’s Nursery Co. 


BQ 


An invaluable book to every 
lover of growing things. Con- 
tains many simple. charts 
showing you precisely how to 
plant your grounds—what to 
plant, where to plant and full 
cultural directions which as- 
sure the most beautiful effects. 


GOLDEN 
Jubilee Offer 


—of shrubs 
which will give 
continuous 
bloom all sum- 
mer. 

1 Golden Bell 

1 Bridal Wreath 
1 Mock Orange 
1 Hydranga P. G. 
We will sendall 
four shrubs for 


Only $ l .75 


Moreover, this book tells of 
the unusual bargains in trees, 
vines, shrubs, flowers, etc., 
offered to celebrate our Gold- 
en Anniversary—‘‘50 years of 
honest service.” Everything 
you need to beautify your 
grounds, at very low prices. 


67 Green St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Send This Coupon Today! 


i} Green’s Nursery Co., 
Rochester, N. 
Gentlemen: Please se nd me FREE 
your New Garden Book. 


_ St. 


Name 


Address 
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Border of Sutton’s Annuals. Sutton’s Intermediate Antirrhinum, 
seed packets, 60 cents. Sutton’s Stocks, seed packets, 60 cents. 
Sutton’s Shasta Daisy, seed packets, 35 cents. 


Sutton’s Seeds will make your 
garden a mass of bloom 
all summer long 


GARDENING is an art that is highly developed in England. 
There, the favorite varieties of old-time flowers are found 
at their best. That these plants are superior in sturdiness, 
luxuriance of foliage and profuseness of bloom is by no 
means due solely to environment. The house of Sutton 
& Sons has been breeding and improving flowers for more 
Generation after 
generation of Suttons have devoted their lives to the 


than a hundred and twenty years. 
science of better plant breeding and to the selection of 
pure, improved true-to-type strains of garden flowers. As 
a result, Sutton’s Seeds are known around the world for 
their unsurpassed quality. 

Sutton’s Seeds are well-known and highly esteemed in 
the United States. Gardeners of many of the largest 
estates send to Sutton’s every year for their choicest seed, 
and thousands of flower lovers all over the country buy 
their seeds from Sutton’s. They all Say that Sutton’s Seeds 
produce better plantsand larger and more colorful flowers 
than they can get from any other seed. You can get the 
same results and have a garden that will be a blaze of 
color from early summer to frost. 
Write for the Sutton Catalog 
You will find this book more than 
a mere catalog. It is a valuable 
guide to horticulture. That is why 
we find it necessary to make a 
nominal charge for it—thirty-five 
cents in stamps or International 
Money Order. The book is pro- 
y illustrated 
articles will enable you, even if in- 


fusely and the various 


experienced, to have one of the finest 





flower gardensin your neighborhood. 


Sutton’s Special Mixture 
of Cornjlowers. Seed 
packet, 35 cents. 


SUTTON & SONS 
Reading, England 


The book will be mailed, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. Address 


Dept. 7 


4 
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England’s Best 
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(Continued from page 146) 


be trained into shapes and espaliered, 
and I recommend as a cold climate 
house plant although semi-deciduous, 
that Euphorbia known as Our Lord’s 
Crown of Thorns. It grows happily 
from a pot onto a light, upright, fan- 
shaped frame, and fairly rapidly if 
one cuts away the superfluous front 
branches. 

In connection with pot-plants, Suc- 
culent window gardening may _ be 
practiced with success in a city during 
the winter months if the plants are 
moved out-of-doors in spring into 
air and sunshine, and kept covered 
from rain. One could have duplicates 
so the window is always dressed. 

For these 


Phoebus-loving, sun- 
soaked children, choose a_ southern 


exposure, place a six or eight-inch 
shelf along the inside window-sill for 
large plants, and narrow clear glass 
shelves, two and a half to three inches 
wide across the window panes. Tiny 
glazed planted with 
minute specimens, can be ranged along 
with charming and diverting effect, 
and if the outlook is an ugly yard or 


colored pots, 


wall the panes could be opaque. 

Give enough light and little water 
and one’s plants should thrive. To add 
a gay note, if the pots are sober in 
a few brilliant bits of early 
American or Mexican glass can be in- 


color, 


terspaced. 

There is a certain stocky solidity 
Cacti and such, that 
tively makes one avoid fragile glass 


about instine- 


or pottery, or anything straggling 
loosely like 


conjunction 


Ivy or Periwinkle, in 
them; add _ rather 
as delightful 


with 
Saxifrages and Sedums 
compact trimming. 
Do not leave the 
lents to servants; tend them yourself 


care of Succu 


and you will be rewarded by healthy 


plants, unexpected blooms and the ad- 
miring exclamations of friends. 


HAR DWOO 


How much cold these plants wil] 


stand has not been determined—. cer. 
tain amount of frost, certainly, and 
even snow. Some of those indig -noys 


to high uplands, I have seen when 
camping, growing beside my slevping 
bag when in the morning I ha put 
out my hand for a cup of water, left 
over night, and found only ice. Cer- 
tain species can be habituated erad- 
ually to moisture, and possibly they 
could be taught, in like manner, to 
resist extreme cold. 

To encourage this culture, I shoul, 
like to cite, as an example of what 
can be done, a New Jersey amateur 
who owns over two hundred ditferen 
kinds of Agaves, not under glass, but 
in the open in summer and housed on 
a warm veranda during the most 
rigorous winter months. 

As in all things, so in gardening, 
there is no better or best; and 
Succulents no 


nong 
hard-and-fast rule js 
applicable, except perhaps that of 
sunshine and dryness. 

To those with imagination who are 
tempted, and who do try their hand at 
this sporting gardening 4 la mode, 
they will find romance and adventure 
abounding in these strange creatures 
that come to us from the remote places 
of the earth. It is a dull person who jis 
not stirred by thoughts of Africa, the 
Canaries, Chile, Peru, Central Amer- 
ica, Mexico and our own vast deserts 
—Colorado, Mojave and Arizona. 
little 
prickly-sided, 
boxes among foreign newspapers, but 
killed by 
over-zealous plant quarantine officials) 


bedded out, 


into place and 


arrive _ bare- 


thrust into 


These 


people 
rooted, 
very much alive (unless 
and directly 
nestle 
grow contentedly side by side with 
African or Chilean cousins, asking 
only to be adopted and cherished as 


they are 
comfortably 


our children. 


D FLOORS 


(Continued from page 130) 


molding cover the aperture at the 
bottom of the walls. 

It is a 
with all the 
handling of hardwood floors before 
and while laying, it is of equal impor- 
tance that they be kept in good condi- 
tion after having been laid. A few 
paragraphs on the care of floors there- 


conclusion that 
necessary in the 


foregone 


care 


fore, may not be amiss. 

Before giving the floor the desired 
wax or varnish finish, a good brand 
of paste filler is used to fill pores and 
crevices. The filler thinned 
by the addition of turpentine, benzine 
or gasoline. After the gloss has left, 
the surplus is rubbed off with a cloth, 
across the grain of the wood. This 
filler is allowed to “set” for about 
twelve hours, and then the finish is 
applied. 

If the floor is to be waxed, two 
coats of pure white shellac should be 
applied, with sufficient time given be- 
tween coats for drying. If the finish 
is to be varnish, one to two coats of 
a good brand of floor varnish is to be 


may be 


applied, after the filler has been used, 
instead of shellac. An acid, spirit, or 
water stain should be used when a 
dark finish in an oak floor is desired. 
One of the advantages of an oak floor 
is its susceptibility to the use of al- 
most any finish color. 

In cleaning soiled floors it is best 
to use the warm suds of a mild soap 
in moderation, but the floors should 
not be wet more than is absolutely 
necessary. A good mop is desirable. 


Lye, oil or kerosene should not 
used in cleaning floors, nor strong 


alkalis or cleaning powders, 
except in extreme cases, as they injure 
the surface. No oil will darken th 
surface, and while gasoline is effective 


soaps, 


on a wax finish, it is always a dan- 
gerous cleaning fluid to use. 

If the varnish on a floor 
off, re-varnish after 
finish by scrubbing the spot to be Te 


1.4 
scaicd 


removing the 


finished, before applying the rnish. 
Before re-waxing a floor, it sl ild be 
dusted, then scrubbed thorough’ with 


a cloth and turpentine. 
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Of a oudden 


you find yourself humming a long- 
4 forgotten song. One you par- 
ticularly used to like. An 
hour flits by. And another. 
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with surprising zest you remember 
the hundred and one things you want 
todo. Life has suddenly become 
strangely and richly worth while. 


Your Glass Garden has done it. 
That’s what we mean by its practical 
side. That side, and all the other 
sides, are both told and well shown 
in that new book of ours, called 
Glass Gardens As We Know Them. 


Send for it. Don’t bother to enclose 
postage. That’s our part. 


Jord, s. Hurnham(6. 


‘Builders of Greenhouses and Makers of “Boilers 





EASTERN FACTORY WESTERN FACTORY CANADIAN FACTORY 
% Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, IIL. St. Catherines, Ont. 
Irvington New York Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago 
New York 30 East 42nd St. Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis Kansas City Boston Buffalo 
704 E. Carrie Ave. Commerce Bldg. Little Bldg. Jackson Bldg. 
Greensboro, N.G Cleveland Denver 
300 Woodbine Court 1304 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St, 
Montreal St. Catharines Toronto 
1410 Stanley St. Onuario, Canada Harbor Com. Bldg. 


FOR FOUR GENERATIONS 
BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 
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rpee’s 
’, Seeds 
\- Grow 


The quality of seeds determines 
largely whether your garden will be 
just an average garden or one that 
will yield perfect Vegetables and 
Flowers. Burpee’s Seeds have the 
reputation of producing gardens that 
ate the best in their neighborhood. 
Careful tests make it possible to 
offer Burpee’s Seeds under a money- 
back-guarantee. 

Many of the best varieties now 
in cultivation were first made avail- 
able for your garden by Burpee. The 
House of Burpee has introduced more 
Vegetables and Flowers than has 
any other seedhouse in America. 
You will be interested to know what 
is New for 1928—a Branching 
Sweet Corn, with as many as six 
ears on a single plant, four fine New 


bu 


~~ 






















6 


large ears, 7 inches 
long from a single seed 
of Burpee’s Branching 
Sweet Corn. Read all 
about this outstand- 
ing novelty in Bur- 
pee’s Annual for 1928. 
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Lp) Sweet Peas, including Fluffy Ruf- 
IA4a% S fles, the first of the “Ruffled” type, 
IS eae and a number of excellent Giant 
©) ’ Gold Medal Dahlias. A\l 
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¥, 


are now first offered in Bur- 
pee’s Annual. 
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The Worlds Greatest 
GARDEN BOOK 


Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide to the Vege- 
table and Flower Garden. You will find it an interest- 


t } ing book filled with helpful advice about varieties and 
the best ways to grow them. No matter how much 

you already know about gardening, you will want a 

copy of “Burpee’s” with its 172 pages of garden infor- 

mation and hundreds of illustrations, many of them in 

the colors of nature. Burpee’s Annual offers the best 


in Vegetable Seeds, Flower Seeds, Lawn Grass, Farm 
Seeds, Bulbs, Roots, Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, 
and Roses. Burpee*’s Annual will be mailed to you free. 


W Atlee Burpee Co. 
SEED GROWERS PHILADELPHIA 


Gentlemen: 
Send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 41 
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FIRST 

on your 
garden list 
this year— 
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Planet Jr. No. 4 Combina- 
tion Seeder and Wheel Hoe 
is useful every day in the 
garden season. Equipment 
includes Seeder, pair of 6- 
inch hoes for weeding; 3 
cultivator teeth, 1 plow, 
one leaf guard. 





EFORE you order your seeds, send for the Planet Jr. cata- 

log and garden booklet. Or go to your Planet Jr. dealer 
and ask him for one. Ask to see the Planet Jr. Seeders and 
Wheel Hoes. If you're still planting by hand and weeding with 
an old-fashioned hoe, you have a big thrill in store. For you'll 
be amazed at how much more work you can do, how much 
better work, how much more ground you can cover with 
Planet Jr. to help. 


Planet Jr. Seeders open the furrow, distribute the seed evenly 
at the right depth, cover and roll them. Planet Jr. Wheel Hoes 
plow, furrow, weed and cultivate. With Planet Jr. you can 
have a bigger garden and cleaner garden with a fraction of the 
work it takes with the old-style hoe. No matter how small 
or large your garden, it will pay you to have a Planet Jr. How 
much more fun you get out of your garden hours with Planet 
Jr.! 


Ask your dealer for the free, new 
Planet Jr. catalog and garden 
booklet. Or write us. 


Ss. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


Dept. 34-A 
Sth & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 




















AMERICAN 


But if American seedsmen and seed 
growers have won their spurs in the 
intriguing and more or less sensational 
field of new introductions, that is not 


the only important work they have 


accomplished. During the past decade 
or so, another sort of work has been 
carried on which is of equally vital 
interest to the amateur ¢@ 
dener, but concerning which little has 
been said and even less has yet been 
written. 


average rar- 


I refer to the tremendous improve- 
ment which made in the 
standard varieties of both flowers and 
vegetables, by establishing what may 


has been 


be called, without exaggeration, super- 
pure-bred stocks which, 
while not strictly new varieties, often 





fine strains 


represent just as great or even greater 
improvements over the old forms, as 
a new variety is likely to show. 


BREEDING 
It is quite true that there are many 


> and “special stocks,” 
the actual improvement in which has 


“superior strains’ 


been accomplished by auto-suggestion 
at the desk of the copy writer. But 
the really improved strains to which 
I refer the of what is 
known as “straight line breeding”— 
that fresh 
from a single plant, or even from the 


are results 


is, breeding which starts 
crowth of a single seed. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that we 
have a variety of Verbenas or Snap- 
dragons, Beans or Beets, which is quite 
it Nevertheless, 
you know from experience 


satisfactory as is. as 


in your 
own garden, even in a short row of 
plants there is likely to be a consi- 
derable variation among the individ- 
uals. By selecting seeds from the most 
desirable of these plants, keeping each 
lot separate, possibly again making a 
selection to get the one most desirable 
plant from this progeny, and then 
working up a new stock of seed from 
that one plant, through several genera- 
of to fix the 
type, a really superior special strain 


tions careful selection 
may eventually be evolved or, after 
years of painstaking work, the whole 
thing may have to be discarded because 


the descendants of the super-plant 
absolutely refuse to stay put! 

In the catalogs of the leading 
American seedsmen and nurserymen 


may be found ample proof of th 
position which American-bred plants 
now There still, be 
sure, many fine things from the other 


occupy. are to 





side—as, it is to be hoped, there al- 
ways will be. But importations no 
longer hold the monopoly in the 


novelty field. T shall attempt to men- 
tion briefly a few of the outstanding 
of for 
fuller descriptions, you will have to 


newer things recent years; 
refer to your catalogs. 

The annuals, which for a long time 
were more or less neglected, have of 
late been given considerable attention 
by the California Among 
Asters, the Beauty type, 
developed not so long ago, has been 
followed by the still recent 
California Giants. These are of the 
Crego or narrow, somewhat twisted 
petaled but much finer and 
heavier anything previously 


crowers. 


American 


more 


type, 
than 


BRED 


louse & Gard 


PLANT 


of 
£2 s 
1 from pave 14+) af 
‘ 

achieved, the substantial flowe s being Imm 
over five inches across. Several! distin» Emm 
colors are available. Personally , I hy 4 
a great liking for the Sin le ayia 
Anemone-flowered Asters. Th se ha a 
also been greatly improved \f Jy. 
and they are among the m 81 


factory of all flowers to o 


w f 
cutting and for use in vases. 
Our old friend the Sna, drag 
(Antirrhinum) has continue 


prove under careful breeding wntil 4 


Giant-flowered type of yeste 
been left behind and we now 


Supergiant  (smajor-maximu:), 


Snapdragons are now to be had int 
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Dwarf or bedding type; the Half —_ 
dwarf, which grows about cight obta’ 
inches high; and the tall or Giant ty and 
attaining a height of three feet or — 
they may be utilized under almost any 9 thri 
conditions likely to be encounte "3 We 
Many wonderful new shades of th pach 
flowers have also been developed dy. ; ms 
ing the past few years. e | has 
One of the really important achieve. ere 
ments among Annuals is that of ¢ a Now 
early flowering type of Cosmos ¢ Our 
will bloom even in the fairly nort plan 
States from seed sown in the oy n 
Planted as late as the first of M It i 
they will be in full bloom by Aug mh 
There is also a comparatively peg 
tvpe of double late Cosmos. a 
Phe annual Larkspurs have enjoy RO) 
a tremendous popularity of | re 
years—probably partly due to 
vogue for the perennial Larkspu j 
but also a result of the fine new nat ate 
varieties of the annuals such as Ey § 
quisite, a clear rose pink; Newport as 
Pink, and Sky Blue. : 
The Petunia also enjoys a nen i 
popularity. Some years ago, the Bul- a" 
cony type, brought over from Europe, 
proved available for general use | If y 
cause of its regular, compact habit a1 met 
freedom of bloom. New colors hai “= 
been added to this type. Diener has put ot 
out some wonderful ruffled Petunias, GA 
particularly Pride of Portsmout der 
White Beauty is another excellent on 
In Burpee’s Blue, we have, for ] 
first time, a really blue shade int 
useful flower. 
The 
IMPROVED POPPIES a 
Do 
Inc 
Phe always popular Poppy has not hoe 
been overlooked in the general ad On 
vance. The Shirley type has been to, 
creatly improved, and some of tl — 
named sorts, such as Shirley Wil W. 
Rose, are exquisite. The Double Shir- 
leys are beautiful because they are net 
too double, a fault of many of th 
other summer annuals. 
Even the Sweet Pea, which has 
given us one new type after another ; 
until we might reasonably demand 9 
nothing more of her, has pres i}. j 
with a new ruffled type, in the variety 4 s 
Fluffy Ruffles. Its great adva i 
that a comparatively few st wil 7 “ 
make a very substantial bouq , 
Among the modest bedding edg £ ' 
ing annuals there have been ark { 
improvements in Ageratum, L belias ; 


Portulacas, and annual Phlox. T he ne" 


Blue Ball, which gr 


Ageratum, 


only about eight inches tall, 1s ¢ 
most uniform and free flowering } 


(Continued on page 152 
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The Newer Shades | 
in Roses 


Such as Coral, Old Gold, Saffron- 
Yellow, Salmon and Terra Cotta are 
obtained by planting Pernitiana Roses, 
and these roses are only a success 
when budded upon the certain stock 
to which they show an affinity to 
thrive best upon. 

We submit therefore that this discre- | 
tion is a decided advance and most 
important factor in producing the 
popular colors so much in demand at 
the present day, and up tothe present 
has not been appreciated by the Rose 
growing public. 


Nowhere can you buy stronger plants 
Our roses are hard grown with well ripene 1 
wood which is essential as soft wooded 
plants invariably die back when plante lout 
May we send you our catalog? 
It is different, as we do not pass along 
the description of the Hybridists as the 
roses grow in Europe but as they grow in 
our Nursery lways stating defects as well 
merits 


ROBERT EVANS HUGHES 
Rose Specialist 


Box 27, Williamsville, N. Y. 
Near Buffalo 


the 














HENDERSONS 





SPECIAL OFFER 


If you will send us 10 cents, and 
mention where you saw this ad- 
vertisement, we will mail you 
Henderson’s new catalogue, 
‘EVERYTHING FOR THE 
GARDEN,” and the new Hen- 


derson 25¢ Rebate Slip. 
Every Rebate Slip 
Counts As Cash 


he Henderson Rebate Slip, when re- 
turned to us, will be accepted as 25c 
cash payment on any order of Two 
Dollars or over. In addition, we will 
include with your order our Hender- 
son Specialty Collection of six of our 
best-known introductions. 


One _packet each of Ponderosa Toma- 
to, Big Boston Lettuce, Early Scar- 
let Turnip, Radish, Invincible Asters, 
Brilliant Mixture Poppies, and Giant 
Vaved Spencer Sweet Peas. 


“Everything 
For the 
Garden’”’ 


is the title of our annual 
catalogue. For 1928, it 
is a book of 204 pages, 
with 12 beautiful color 
plates, 128 pages 
of rotogravure in 
various colors, and 
over one thousand 
illustrations direct 
from actual photo- 
graphs of results 
from Henderson's 
seeds—the finest 
and most complete 
catalogue we ever 
issued. 
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THE UNDER-CUT IN PRUNING 


HENEVER a limb more than an inch in diameter is to be 

pruned off a tree the first cut to make is on the underside, 
not the upper. This cut should be close to the trunk directly below 
the point where the branch is to come off, and ought to 
least one-quarter of the way through. Its direction, of course, 
is upward, and the saw must be held upside-down. When it 
has been made the main cut from above is started at such an 
angle as will bring the two together and leave an even sur- 


face on the stub. 


The reason for this double attack is simple: the under-cut 
forestalls the danger of bark and wood ripping away from 
the remaining stub and down the trunk as the branch 
to a fall. Properly managed, the limb comes away clean and 


without injury to the tree. 


In the case of really heavy limbs it is an advantage to make the 
under-cut a foot or two out from the trunk and carry it through 
until the saw sticks. Then, when the top cut close to the trunk has 
gone about halfway through, the branch will split off between the 
two, leaving the main cut to be finished safely and at ease. 


HE activities of the “bug-hunters,” as certain facetiously 

inclined persons have dubbed the entomological experts of the 
Department of Agriculture, are a rather hazy story to most 
amateur gardeners. Only occasionally do we get a clear picture 
of just what these men are doing year after year in their warfare 
against the insect pests of plants. Such an illustration has recently 
been given in a bulletin issued by the Bureau of Entomology on 
the subject of the famous (or infamous) European Corn borer. 


e 


One: 
BE pte 2 


WAR ON THE CORN BORER 


(Continue don page 153) 
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Costs Less Than The Average Car 


You can have blooming plants all winter 
with one of our small crystal gardens, for 
less than it costs to buy and operate the 
average motor car. 


The important details are covered by two 


small 


books we publish for distribution: 


“Help Hints on Owning Your Own Green- 
house™ and “The Budget Plan Book.” Just 
ask for both books. 


HITCHINGS & COMPANY 
Elizabeth, N. J. 













Rose 
dreams 


come true! 


Looking out over the barren expanse 
of our very own “Star” rose garden, 
it is a joy to realize that, in a few 
short months, the same scene will 
be a riot of color. 


Now it is over-coated: then it will 


be gorgeous in pink 
Star Roses thite. red and vell . 
white, red and yellow. 
guaranteed to bloom ae 
Jour-star tag'says so'| “I housands of rose blos- 
soms! Hundreds of 
rose varieties! Blooms 
everywhere! 








Our faith isbased onex- 
perience—for we have 
found that*’StarRoses” 
do bloom profusely year 
after year, even after 
Every “Star Rose” the toughest winters. 
is labeled with our ’ 
durable, cellulnd That's why we now 
asthe 4 dare to dream of roses! 





If you, too, dream’of roses, you can 
make that dream come true. Get’ Star 
Roses, plant them early, and behold, 
you have lovely, fragrant, colorful 
roses by early summer—and from 
then until frost! 


If you are in doubt about varieties, 
you Il make no mistake in getting our 
‘Star Dozen’—roses of all colors, 
continuous-blooming roses that 
grow readily under average garden 
conditions, roses guaranteed to 
bloom. Our “Star Dozen” assuresrose 
success for the amateur; rose satis- 
faction for the expert. 

In ordering theStar Dozen“ yousave money, 
too.The selection costs only $10.50.Ordered 
separately they would cost$12.5;0— yousave 
the price of two bushes! 

If you would like to see a 
the “Star Dozen” pic- ‘ 
tured in color, send for 

our 1928 “Star Guide to 

Good Roses,” 100 pages 
profusely illustrated. It 

tells about hundreds of 

other rose varieties, too. 

The “Star Guide” is 
FREE. Ask today! 


THE CONARD PYLE CoO. 
Star Rose Growers 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Box 126,West Grove, Pa. 


P. S. 1928 edition, ‘Success with Roses,’’ entirely 
rewritten, excellently illustrated, now only 25c. 
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AMERICAN BRED PLANTS 4 
t 
(Continued from page 150) a Sf 
id 
| 
produced—a wonderful little pot or Carnations are always de-ervedly f 
plant, as well as good for the garden. popular. Chaubard’s new Gian; | 
Some years ago there appeared a new ‘Doubles are a surprise here; p! inted as 
ie Lobelia, Tenuior, with flowers several late as May, they will f r th 
Ket times as large as any of the older same season from seed. Dian: rus gil. Lis 
| varieties; its only fault was that it woodi, not new but recent, ives y @ aI 
R was somewhat loose and straggly in an entirely new type, with th beauty —_ 
‘I growth—a failing which has been of real Carnations and the } irdine« 
= overcome in the improved strain now and perpetual flowering qualit. +s of ol, 
available. hardy Pinks. The single har ly Pink. | — 
ve The Portulaca or Sun-rose—offer- | Miss Gladys Cranfield, which receive f wee 
te ing possibilities which are overlooked the Royal Horticultural Ciety’s Pe 
Ds by most gardeners—also boasts a new, award of merit, is a variety of unus. | Rin 
is extra large-flowered type known as ual charm. Annie Laurie is another | ost 
ve Parana. There is a new dwarf strain gem in this class. en 
of the annual Phlox. In Delphiniums—what ll by og 
Zinnias, Marigolds and Calendulas said? The Hollyhock-flowered typ. | the 1 
‘© have also moved along with the pro- (so named because the flowers fr. _ 
cession. In Zinnias, there are remark- semble small Hollyhocks, and not be. 9 healt 
ably attractive pastel shades of color, cause it is a Delphinium-Hollyhock § pad 
such as salmon, rose, yellow, crimson “hybrid” as so many people seem to § ing! 
| and orange, in some of the newer think) is the most outstanding recent endu: 
named varieties. The Dahlia-flowered development. This strain, d veloped J Silv 
type is quite new, but not yetthorough- by Mr. Watkin Samuel, of Wrexham, sae 
ly fixed. The Picotee and the Curled England, is now offered by several Phil 
and Crested types are novel and quite American concerns. Already we have doub 
charming for cut flower use—out of | several American specialists in. this pone 
the usual and artistic. Marigolds, in wonderful flower, and many named ; 
the Giant African named varieties varieties are available. The Foxgloy 
(though one could wish that the names = (Digitalis), which had lain dormant new 
were more standardized), show mag- for years, has taken not a step buta — 
nificent shades of orange, lemon and leap in advance with the new Shirley | Rose: 
- yellow, with flowers five or six inches Hybrids, which are not only larger | 
across. Few flowers ever attain uni- and finer but with much clearer colors 
A go 0 d ho Mme de Man ds a versal popularity as quickly as did the _ than the old sorts had. JQ 49! 
c Ne Orange King Calendula, when it took Sple 
2) / : : ’ / r — i hold as a florist’s cut flower. Golden THE PORTOLA GAILLARDIA DDS 
f ) ¢ d il tif ul CH t7 d H C € BS King and Lemon King are equally 
1 ie effective, and all these may be readily There are few hardy flowers of 
: What a happy achievement is a beautiful home! q grown in any garden. ; more all-round general satisfaction 
2 And how disappointing the home that is plain and e Three other excellent flowers for than the Gaillardia. The new variet 
Ry commonplace. ps cutting are Scabiosa, Clarkia and Portola (with the accent on the last 
5) Architects and experienced builders no longer con- Ds Schizanthus. Scabiosa Azure Fairy has syllable, as it was named ifter th 
Ed sider beauty a matter of chance. Rather, we are told, \ become fairly well known. Peach Portugese adventurer who discovered 
‘ it is a sure result of expert designing at every point. Ra Blossom and Shasta washaline teil- the trio San F rancisco Bay ) gives us an entire- 
Take the entrance, for example. Once made in a hap- A are among the choicest of all flowers ly different new strain, much more 
‘ aoe Wisage ee ae, sages I ePinwegeless pscitiry *y ~ i for cutting. Clarkia, still unknown to compact and vigorous in growth, with 
Q hazard way by ordinary carpenters and small mills, Ke many gardeners despite the fact that three-inch to four-inch flowers of 
By it is today the work of master designers, aided by me it is a native American plant, flowers rich, coppery scarlet on long, strong 
al years of specialized experience. within a few weeks from seed and is stems. The Portola Hybrids, to b 
ES Hartmann-Sanders Entrances not only are supreme e easily grown. In the improved new offered for the first time this season, 
4 in fine designing and eloquently expressive of the double strain it is even finer than bring a wealth of new shades. Indian 
2 artistic, but their rich beauty is made enduring by re formerly. The Schizanthus—too often (Chief js another fine name variety 
; the use of patented Koll Lock-Joint Columns.* Ra thought of only as a greenhouse of this flower. . 
{ A product of America’s largest entrance designing Re flower—is = than ever fitted for The Geum achieved new popularity 
( facilities; built complete, ready to erect, either to the Xe garden use _ a ee the with the advent of Mrs. Bradshaw. 
FS architect’s or our specifications, Hartmann-Sanders . Dwart Hybrids, only a foot in height; Phen came Lady Stratheden. In addi- 
2) Entrances not only assure beauty, but cost little, if Ke and Garaway’s Hybrids. tion to these fine sorts, we now have 
2) any, more. Be sure your plans specify these better Ke Orange Queen. ” = 
entrances and columns! PERENNIALS New Anchusas, which will give a 
EY ie thrill to those who have liked the 
2) Write for catalog today Ne Among perennials, one of the most Dropmore variety, are Pride of Felt- 
BY eae e a ais ae at Ne important introductions of recent ham and Fire Opal. 
i Catalog P 52 of model entrances, sent free. Or send 30c ) i eS : a RR Bristol The | “ay or Chrvs- 
Bs for additional catalog of garden equipment. Hartmann- Ne — yA the American bred Bristo ptewcote, Tcig ttewapas: h 
I Sanders Co.. 2165 Elston Ave. Chicago. Eastern Office ne Fairy Gypsophila Ww hich has proved anthemums have come on so fast t r 
4 and Showroom: 6 East 39th St., New York City. ie quite as much of a sensation in Europe _ it is not possible to give even L resume 
Y : | as here. Earlier, with finer flowers here. A good proportion of these, 
= “Specify Kol/ Lock-Foint Columns because: re and a longer season than the older especially among the Mums, = 
S ee ee ee Se eee ee : varieties, it represents a remarkable American bred varieties. abe 
2 cannot come apart eral water-proof glue joints, re- ie advance. new Kniphofias, however, W ha 
>) 2. Not a knot in ten thousand sist the elements ; Re Another quite recent acquisition is had to look to Europe. Pfitzer’s ever 
‘ Koll columns 6. Asphaltum water-proofing, in- Pe ' ; . ° - "ears 
Bf s hstailal Go an dhick ot tod oo side all the larger sizes Viola Jersey Gem. If you don’t get blooming type has for many art 
< bottom, for deep fluting and 7. Mitered, turned base members another flower mentioned in this ar- been the most desirable. R cently, 
" 4. = upper two-thirds . face aml —_— q ticle, try this one. The beautiful from England, have come Roya! 
BY of length; straight lower one 8. Ventilated wood or cast iron ie blooms, like glorified Violets, are pro- Standard and Lord Roberts, 10“ 
5 third; architecturally correct! plinths, for lifetime service Ne duced in profusion during early sum- offered here. 
! | mer and more or less throughout the So here we close the story. I have 
B HARTMANN:+SANDERS ie balance of the season; my own plants omitted many things w hich deserved 
5 were still flowering on the first day mention, but a stop must made 
Pergolas Colonial Entrances Koll of November. The stems are long somewhere. Perhaps enough 3s been 
Rose Arbors Garden Equipment Columns enough—often half a foot—to be said to prove that American plants 
4 fine for cutting. and plantsmen are something {or us @ 


jCQL Aw WIA Aw AW A A At Ai As Gi At Ai ATiA Ai ATAiAM uC) | The various types of hardy Pinks be proud of, after all! 
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¢ Vut-o -the-Urdinary | 

Thi ur Lawn Fe a 
vy Things for yo It appears that for eight years or so the Bureau has been working a as 
and Garden on the problem of discovering and establishing in this country a 

reedly | Rare Roses supply of other insects that will prey upon and if possible eradicate A WHOLE DAHLIA GARDEN 
Giant Perennials | the borers—a sort of dog-eat-dog arrangement. During this FOR $10.50 
ted as Improved Guropean Filberts period a total of more than one-and-a-half million parasites rep- 
. resenting a dozen species have been imported and liberated in A Prize Bargain to Reduce Stock. 
és all. ese wonderful Filberts are Wie” pane : 5 ; : 25 Bulbs, no two alike. An Assort- 
2 sutiful Shrubs and Real Nut borer-infested fields. The investigators report that six of these ment of colers and clasees. Rach 
ves Us wutirul ; , . aclar as one labeled and all warranted to 
eauty ducers, hardy and _— to species have become well established and are now hard at work. sprout. A beautiful dahlia garden 

TE the -e Northe states. oplen- 2 eas ; c . q # ; worth $34.75 for $10.50, cash. Post- 
dines more Northern sta It will take sever: ‘e years ir effo become really rth | : 

ne ; te ak waa aaa t Il take several more years for their efforts to bec Ly paid in the U. S. Shipped any 
pis a ned bavders. effective, but there is reason to hope that the borer will suffer time after Mar. Ist. 

inl 5 - . . : > > ink 

ep New Red Leaved Japanese Barberry severely before they are through with him. Aste at FO tae ck Ge 
raaich rich bronze red foliage throughout the j ss Dudley Palmer (P) Salmon amber... 1.00 
Clety’s on. M s=haha (P) Light red.............. 1.00 

: j R New! tt Samcset “P) Light "yellow 1.00 
unus- Dame Edith Helen Rose—New! the WINTER GROUND COVERING Edna Rollins (P) Old rose... 1.60 
nother most striking Pink Rose of recent years. Forest Loma (P) White & pink... 1.00 
_ Enormous, very double, continuous blooms. Rohert Loma (P) Autumn shade... 1.00 

i Alan Loma (P) Whilte.............00.00. §. 
' »w Everbl i Rugosa Rose. . : . ° . . “rieda Hempel (P) Deep pink........ 1.50 
ll be | glee wing, Men seat trang a HE kind of winter that is hardest on the garden is one in prensa gee ns ; 
ve rose g . Clusters of t tiful thic > ec rf. a 4 » 2 a a wre MIITID  ocxiesecerescntietnoontasecerccoenersancneesunemn: aD 

ty} the e garden), fe = a Bae wane which the snowfall is light, for snow in itself is an excel- ott Dae) Was’ cen "130 
S Ie red carnations. Beautiful deep green, lent protector and stabilizer of soil conditions. Where the ground Mainland (P) Velvety carmine....... 1.50 
ot be- healthy foliage. Blooms from early Sum- a . ~ . Mt. Vernon (P) Light rich carmine 2.00 
he mer until frost. is alternately bare and covered, perhaps for long periods being Karly Fortune (D) Light yellow... 75 

oO / - ny “lorence Griswold (D) ite staine> 

The Most Popular Dozen. We have | expose > free acti F< ‘ : > ality : ped acts dpntaieintie marie S 
nia Te 2 Rooes a0 vated in the 1926 Refer | exposed to the free action of sun and frost, the mortality among ar fe 1.58 
recent endum of the American Rose Society. herbaceous plants may be heavy. Root breakage, crown rot and Joke Dros lo Rag eg 2.00 
loped Silver Lace Vine. The fastest growing : ae, aes oe 4) isi ieahia 3 an " BN Os Sino too 1.00 
_ acs cx tenes ad commas other troubles are likely to develop under such conditions. King af the Garden “(b)" Yellow, 

a = ° > . ° c way some flowers tipped white............ el 
seme ee | It is to take the place of the protective snow which so often fails Hollvhock (HyC) ‘Salmon pinic... 1.50 
everal Philadelphus Virginalis. The new BN : K ; Mt. Shasta (HyC) Shell pink............ 1.50 
lei double flowering Mock Orange. Most } | to materialize that the winter mulch of dead leaves, litter or strawy Tiger Mose (HyC) Flesh pink... 2.00 

reaut q shrub intro- | ° ° — . - e - ee Scarlet Giant (SH) Scarlet............ . we 
th a ee manure is applied. The most important months for it are January, oe 
— END for the beautiful Hall catalog February and March, so there is still time to apply it if it has not oe rere 
£101 I y oth : . : vs will make up special collections 
at a oad neonag Sites Sageae’ te already been put on. Should the ground happen to be unfrozen, Oe gone Qavents $2, See som 
4a) color—also our assortment of Fruit and _ : » . ae al ~b . . se anchec <« > the number of bulbs you can use. I'll do 
* eae ren Everareens, Shrabs, || Wait until the frost has struck down two or three inches and then the rest. ¢fet-my. 1928 catalog aid onde 
hirley | Roses, Berry Plants, etc. put on the mulch to about the same depth and cover it with dead Se ee ere ee ae ea ee 
— L. W. HALL CO., INC. branches, poultry wire netting or some other light material that — 
‘ (tq 491 Cutler Bldg., Rochester,N.Y. —% | will keep it from blowing away. | GEO, L. STILLMAN | 
ae :, , (Continued on page 154 & wectALe 
Splendid Nursery Stock ofall kinds pag ) DAHLIA SPECIALIST 
> Box H-G 28 Westerly, Rhode Island |] 
ction . j Y 
viet 2 Yad od 2 9 
vie '\Add This Rose to Your Garden Heres a New Type of 
r th | : 
a Blooms all season, easily grown anywhere ursery 
ntit The “Charles Dingee’’ bears the name of the founder of this 78- 
year-old business. It is unexcelled as a garden rose for general = 
more planting. Hardy, disease-resisting foliage. Flowers are large, ery ome- SES Sh 
wit! double, fragrant, shading from warm rose at center to creamy f hig 32 ES 
Re white. Magnificent garden flower. Owner Should’ iM i 
' ; Priced low to carry out Mr. Dingee’s dream of roses blooming everywhere / / Mas. 4 H 
‘rong in America. 30c for one-year plants, 4 for $1, 2-year plants 85c, all on Have: g 
o b f{ own roots, parcel-post prepaid. Extra large 3-year-old bush by express, 
sii charges collect, $1.25. We guarantee safe delivery anywhere. 
idian **78 Years Among the Roses” Something more 
riety This new illustrated booklet, with hints on roses and rose gardens for than merely a“Cat- 
——- —_ — A a on —— So = is our pe acaey on ig alog ! Really a complete and 
““New Guide to Rose Culture’’ offering over 500 roses, plants an ulbs. au : : 
larity ‘ You will refer to these often. Ask for them now. Send $1 for trial E wer 96 Encyclopedia _ Tells 
Saat | offer of 8 excellent rose bushes. Figs ing At gar- Wh 
shaw. en 
dd THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. Box 172, West Grove, Pa. bptenserbssscee orci at 
addl- # 164 PAGES OF PRACTICAL Wh 
oe er 
have § FAMOUS HELP AND INFORMATION - 
A valuable book of 164 pages, pro- When 
ive a fusely illustrated (many specimens in 
1 the color) compiled by America’s Oldest and 
Fel ; neta Departmental Nurseries. 
elt- tty a “ e . . omplete in every detail. Chapters 
aes, = emma ie e Cams ~~ ¥ : = cme renee om, woes, How 
& e 4 - - . owers and vegetable seeds, fruit 
hrvs- 2 W « \X ] feral E ; and shade trees, evergreens, etc. to 
- that fp _ . Q » 7 Oven O — enice Pm | Explicit and expert advice on how to Plant 
sume . i rs ee on, . plant and care for each variety to in- 

Sige ‘Sate = on A . ; | sure best results. A book no home 
these, I , A see tr ; ; at ‘hae ee Hatye 9 > MOMAIN wth! fee | owner should be without, 

are ‘ iy peri i ve | ’ r 

; ‘eo py ’ ' d for you 
th q ‘ i : } Sen WwW 
have OF L R’ i 
ry Te . a “ , oO. 
: ‘ rs i P a4 is Co.,Painesviten se 
yeas | \ZASES and Jars of high-fired Storrs & Harrier. send your FR 
ently, 8 : 
Ro a * tefra-cotta create an atmos- — os 
oval i a 2 . cogs gr eC Er SAE © Bloc tO een 

ne phere of gracious hospitality and | | Sih Ahir stacey AIOE 

0 ; Id nphanem «ph 2. * OY a ee NT aww eet 

ba id charm to doorways, sun- DO at 
have rooms and halls. s Wl ~ <ieihee™ --- 
eek Catalog listing 300 numbers including 

¥ bird-baths, sun-dials, benches, and other | 
made @ decorative lerra-cottas, sent upon receipt 

been : of ten cents in stamps. an — = — ae for — an — — — in =m Mh a 

ate i rance of live, split chestnut saplings, closely woven together. mes in 5ft. sec- —— le EEN 
plan s | ATLOWAY TERRA COrra @ tions, in 3 heights, 3’ 10”, 4’ 11” and 6’ 6”. Easy to erect. Moderate in cost. Im- ; 
usto a | ‘18 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. | | & ported solely by ROBERT C. REEVES CO., 187 Water St., New York City. 7 / ‘STO RRS HARRISON ee) 
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BURPEE’S 
SWEET PEAS 








iffy Ruffles— Rose-pink on cream, double, 


frilled and ruffled flowers. 


Adorable—A delightful clear salmon-cerise on 


cream suffused bronze. 


Happiness—Bright coral-pink on cream with 


a soft salmon suffusion 


Brilliant Rose—Glowing bright tyrian-rose 
with a scintillating suffusion of bronzy rose. 


Royal Blue- An excellent bright mid-blue 


Sweet Pea with large waved flowers 


ffodil, Improved— Well waved, deep cream 


flowers of very large 


Collections of the above 


W. Atlee Burpee Co, 


New for 1928 


7333 One Packet each $1.00 
7334 !1, Ounce each 3.50 
7333 One Ounce each 6.50 


Philadelphia 
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LIME FOR THE GARDEN 





T is a common belief among amateur gardeners that early spring 

is the only season to add lime to soil which is in need of its 

chemical effect. As a matter of fact, fall and winter are just as 
favorable times—indeed, perhaps more favorable. 

Lime requires several months before its beneficial action is 
really under way, so if it is not put on until spring the plants will 
not benefit much before midsummer. On the other hand, if it 
can be scattered over the ground now and worked in a little the 
soil will be noticeably improved by the time the early planting 
is under way. 


WOODY PLANTS IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


HE planning of a well designed rock garden is often clari- 

fied considerably by keeping in mind the fact that, when 
finished, it should represent in miniature a bit of Alpine landscape. 
Thus, it must not be just a confused jumble of boulders and 
plants, but rather a well defined scheme in which tiny valleys, 
hills, trees and flowers form a natural-looking composition. 

Such a plan naturally demands the use of dwarf trees and low- 
growing shrubs to serve in lieu of the much larger woody growths 
in the hypothetical landscape which serves as prototype. Every rock 
gardener, therefore, ought to familiarize himself with this class 
of material and plan to use some of it. Particularly useful 
certain of the miniature evergreens—Spruces, Junipers, Arbor- 
vitaes and so forth—which are obtainable from a number of 
growers. Correctly placed, these dwarfs compose pleasantly with 
the herbaceous flowers which make up the majority of the rock 
garden’s population and lend to the whole an essential quality of 
permanence. They fulfill the same role that full-size trees do in 

1 Alpine scene. 



















































































Harris New Butterfly 


Delphini 
. 

For Bouquet and Border 
Blooms from early Summer until Frost 
From the seed you sow this Spring 
This hardy perennial Delphinium 
blooms the first vear, July to October, 
from seed sown in the Spring out-of- 
doors and continues to thrive and 
bloom for years. The Blue and White 
sown together are wonderfully effec- 
tive for garden borders or bouquets. 
Special Offer—For 20¢ in stamps we will 
end large package of Harris’ Special Blue 
ind White Mixture with lirection for 
raising and a coupon ¢ 1 for 20¢ on any 
ubsequent rder ent is amounting to 


$1.00 or more 


Try Harris’ northern ee seeds 


We have many new and improved varieties 
hich are far superior to ordinary kinds 
Our catalog will tell you about lots of our 
good things, for example, Harris’ New 
Extra Early Bantam sweet corn. It is two 

weeks earlier than Golden Bantam. 
We are large growers of Vegetable Seeds 
Flower Seeds, Gladioli, Hardy Perennials 


ind many other flowering plants and bulbs 
Our catalog offers you the opportunity of 
buying seeds of a very superior quality 


direct from our Farms at Growers’ prices 
and contains many interesting and unusual 
suggestions for your garden, We will 


gladly send it free on request 
Ask for Catalog today 
ey PH HARRIS CO. 
R. F. D. 3, Coldwater, N. Y. 


tae blooming first year from Seed. 
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Roses of New (Castle 


ARE the sturdiest, easiest growing, freest 
blooming rose plants in America. Always 
grown on their own roots in the fertile soil of 
New Castle. We are expert rose growers and 
give you the benefit of a lifetime experience. 
Nearly every desirable rose now known is in- 
cluded in our immense stock; also a complete 
list of miscellaneous garden plants—and the 
prices are right. 

Our Rose Book for 1928—(and it’s free)— 


' 
“ROSES OF NEW CASTLE” . e? 
tells you how to make rose growing a success. The most L fg 
complete book on rose culture ever published, elabo- ~“ia| 
; # 
4 





rately printed in actual colors. Gives all information you 
need. It’s free. Send for your copy today. 


He rer Bros. Co., Box 152, New Castle, Ind. 














A SAVO 
AIR MOISTENER 
will save 
Your Health 
Head from Aching 
Piano from Warping 


SAVO mois TENER 


Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, Fuel, Paint- 
ings, Plants, etc. 

Fill with water, hang on the back of any 

radiator out of sight. Others for all types 

of Hot Air Registers and Pipeless Fur- 

naces Ideal for Homes, Offices, Schools. 

Hospitals, ete. A style and size for every 

need. Write for Free Booklet. 

SAVO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Dept. O-1 

111 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Furniture from Shrinking 
Paintings from Fading 
House Plants from Dying 
Coal Bill, up to 25% 








or Out 5) (1-1 oo), -] a - fe) 4 


re beauti owers GROW LARGER, STRONGER 
Have beautiful flowers = HEALTHIER PLANTS 


Se:f-watering and sub-irrigating 
steel boxes for windows, porches, 
ledges, sun parlors, etc. Leak 
proof; rust proof. Perfect air cir- 
culation and drainage. Six sizes. 
Write for FREE catalog. 


SAVO MANUFACTURING CO., Dept- F-1 
111 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ub 


Move Indoors Al All-Year- Around 
Gio 





all the year around 
with SAVO FLOWER 
and PLANT BOXES. 
Fell with water only 
once a week. No sur- 
face watering. Six sizes, 
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Dwarf Tree of Clapp Pear fre 

which 3 pecks were picked last f 
DWARF APPLE TREES 
DWARF PEAR TREES 
DWARF PLUM TREES 
DWARF CHERRY TREES 
DWARF PEACH TREES 


Send for free catalog toda, 


and find out why these famous 
Van Dusen Dwarfs both beau 
tify your garden and giv 
plenty of fruit for home use 
Remember our dwarfs f: 
4 the time and occupy less 
than 14 the space—In additior 
they are much easier to plant, 
much easier to care for and 
very easy to pick. 

Catalog describing these 
Dwarfs, Roses, Shrubs and O: 
namentals free for the asking 


Van Dusen Nurseries 
Box H Geneva, N. Y. 











in Radiant Colors 


Color, fragrance and beauty 
are combined in our “Gems 
of Color” collection. It con- 
sists of three Water Lilies, 
whose names indicate their 
colors—“‘Pink Opal,’’ “Blue 
Beauty” and the _ yellow 
“Chromatella.” <A _ splendid 
collection for beginners and 
costs only $5. 


Water Lilies Are Easy 
To Grow 


—and are the most fascin- 
ating of all flowers. They 
require no weeding, hoe- 
ing or watering. No grounds 
too small for at least a tub 
garden. 


Our New Catalog 
Illustrated in Color 


—will be sent upon request. 
It describes the culture of 
Water Lilies, Aquatic plants 
and Ornamental Fishes ; tells 
how to build a Lily 
pool or plant a tub 
garden. Let us send 
you a copy. 



















































































Plants 
for your 
aquarium, 
7 varieties 
for $1.10. 











WILLIAM TRICKER!™ 
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28 
Have a Tub of 


Water Lilies 


In Your Garden 


Large flowers of most beautiful 
coloring allsummer. Pkt. 35c. 


i KY MOUNTAIN AND ALPINE 
a PERENNIAL FLOWERS 
Excellent for rock gardens, or borders. 


20CKY MOUNTAIN COLUMBINE 
t loved of all perennials. Pkt. 35c. 


st 


nts 3 for $1.00; 12 for $3.00 postpaid. 


INDIAN PAINT BRUSH : 
eep vermilion, brightest of all native 
. flowers. Pkt. 35c. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN BEE PLANT 
Very striking. Extensively used in public 
parks. Pkt. 15c. 
PENTSTEMON 
looms all summer, fine for cut flowers. 
Pkt. 15c; plants 35c, $3.00 per doz. 
COLORADO LUPINES 
,arge spikes, blue, all summer. Pkt. 35c. 


FIREWEED 
lary in tints, pink to deep rose. Pkt. 25c. 


BLAZING STAR 


< 


Rose-purple flowers, all summer. Pkt. 35c 
MERTENSIA 
Panicles of blue bells. Pkt. 20c. 
ARABIS (ROCK CRESS) : 
One of the best very early spring flowering 


ants. Especially adapted for the rock gar- 
den. Pkt. 15c. 
MYOSOTIS (FOGET-ME-NOT) 

n ever-blooming variety. Clear blue flow- 
ers, all summer. Pkt. 15c. 
SPECIAL FOR ONLY $2.00 
One each of above 11 pkts., while they last, 
postpaid. Your check accepted. Regular 
price $2.80 
CULLEN’S PLANT FOOD 
for plants and ferns. Pkt. 15c. 


> 


Landscape Service Free Catalog 


¥v MARTIN J. CULLEN Ps 


NS 4575 Wyandot St., Denver, Colo. J 
CHISMISWMIGHWIGHWIGHICHD 





15 Texas Cacti 
for $1.50 


These lovely blooming 
cacti are ideal for bowls 
and indoor planting. Their 
queer shapes are attractive 


and unusual, and_ they 
thrive under adverse con 
ditions 

Price above 1S F O B. 
express, El Paso. With 


each order, we will include 
one large specimen Fish 


Hook Cactus tree 


TEXAS CACTI CO. 


Box 7, Station A El Paso, Texas 


























It’s best to order 


METTOWEE STONE 


Now! 


The beautiful Natural Colors will be properly 
weathered and enable the grass to grow up more 
gracefully about it in the Spring. 


Write for our illustrated pamphlet 
the name of our nearest dealer 


VENDOR:SIATE:@-8: 


*-EASTON + PENNSYLVANIA: 


“B” and ask for 
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A seed catalog unlike others, a beau- 
tifully illustrated magazine of home 
the culmina 
2 years of thoughtful service 
to the American home gardener. It is 
The Most Beautiful Seed Catalog 
containing the most complete collec- 
tion of correct illustrations of annual 
flowers in true colors ever published 
rican Seed Catalog. Also 
jirational and 


ARTICLES by EXPERTS 


1 the latest fashions and discoveries in 
99 


information, 


the art of gardening. Special 192 
introduction California  Canter- 
ury Bell (Whitlavia) annual, il- 
strated at left, pkt 10c. Cata- 
log sent with seed.or mailed 


ree 


Dept. 40 
10 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


47 Barclay St., 
New York City 


han’s 
Illustrated 


instructive 








FLOWERING 
TREES 





Over 75 Varieties 
Japanese Cherries, 
Chinese Apples, Etc. 
Send for our booklet 








VAUGHAN’SSEEDSTORE J) \ 











TheGARDEN 
iy] NURSERIES 


A.E. WOHLERT, Owner 
921 Montgomery Avenue 
mNARBERTH 

PENNSYLVANIA 





The Earlier the Better 


The earlier you begin thinking 
about your 1928 grass cutting, 
the better. The Moto-Mower 
is finer this year than ever— 
and we have a beautiful, new 
catalog for you to look over. 
We suggest that you send for 
it—note the coupon below. 


THE MOTO-MOWER COMPANY 


3247 E. Woodbridge St. Detroit, Mich. 


Pe) 
| THE MOTO-MOWER CO., DETROIT 
3247 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send catalogue to: 
Name 
Address 


s J 


























Nursery Stock 
Can’t Tell 


of the care it has received 
until it is trying to feel at 
home on your grounds. 
That’s the time when pre- 
vious transplantings and 
nursery care speak for 
themselves. 


Come and see our great 





collection of Evergreens, 
Shrubs, and Boxwood . ay 
healthy, and ready to move 
to your grounds. 


Hoyt Nurserirs 


NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 


Always Buy coop Nursery Stock 
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Scientific Facts About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled “Eating 
for Health and Efficiency” has been published 


for free distribution by the Health Extension Bureau 
of Battle Creek, Mich. Contains set of health rules, 
many of which may be easily followed right at 
home or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements and 


their relation to physical welfare. 


Suite H-378, Good Health Bldg. 


This book is for those who wish to keep physically fit and main- 
tain normal weight. Not intended as a guide for chronic invalids 
as all such cases require the care of a competent physician. Name 
and address on card will bring it without cost or. obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

















You can do it yourself — 
expertly and at small cost 


Our book, “How to Land- 
scape Your Own Grounds” 
tells how. It was compiled 
by a prominent Landscape 
Architect and is written in 
language anyone can under- 
stand, 

EVERY STEP ILLUSTRATED 

-by means of charts and 
drawings. Plans and cost es- 
timates included for every 
type of home. Tells how to 
select exactly the right va- 
riety for each location, how 
to plant, arrange and gives 
cultural directions. 

An invaluable book for the 
home owner. 


Send Coupon and 10c Now 
S x $22, Painesville, Ohio. 
Enclosed find 10c. 


j 

Storrs & Harrison, } 

Bo j 

} 

* Please send me_ your | 


book, “How to Land- 


scape Your Own 


Grounds.” 


The STORRScHARRISON CO, 


BOX 522 PAINESVILLE,OHIO 
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Fence that Inherits Beauty 
from Centuries Ago 


The gi: wing demand for wrought iron in and about 
the home has renewed interest in artistic ironwork 
created by old-world artisans centuries ago. 

Today, those who prefer the stately beauty and im- 
pressive strength in wrought iron fence design may 
satisfy their desires completely. Cyclone Wrought 
Iron Fence is built in many beautiful patterns appro- 
priate for city, suburban and country homes. 
Cyclone “Galv-After” Chain Link Fence is also suit- 
able for these uses and has become widely popular. The 
fabric and framework are made of Copper-Bearing 
Steel which has remarkable resistance to corrosion. 





In fencing your property you will find Cyclone Complete Serv- 
ice a valuable asset. This service, available everywhere, relieves 
you of all details. The Cyclone organization assumes complete 
responsibility for the finished installation. Phone, wire or write 
nearest offices for catalogs and complete information. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Main Offices: Waukegan, III. 
Works and Offices: No. Chicago, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif., 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


Direct Factory Branches in all principal cities 











Cyclone *'Galv 
After’’ Chain- 
Link Fence. 
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OX. F. Co. 1926 


WE ERECT FENCE ANYWHERE 
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and this means grouping plants of 
kind together. Consequently, 
through part of the year we should 
be satisfied with luxuriant foliage. 
Certain seasons, or the blooming sea- 


one 


son of one’s favorite flowers, can be 
and the garden pictures 
planned with these as the principal 
features. It was the heavenly blue 
color of the Delphiniums that started 
me on the way to having a Blue Bor- 
der. For the sake of a word, I do not 
exclude some misty white and pale 
yellow flowers which simply serve to 
intensify the blue shades. 


selected 


TWO SHRUBS 

Before beginning the description of 
the perennials, I wish to mention two 
shrubs with dainty white flowers which 
serve the need of having the level line 
of the shrubbery broken, and carry the 
line toward the front of the border. 
They are the old garden Rose, Mme. 
Plantier, and Azalea arborescens. The 
Azalea should not be included if there 
is lime in the soil, and because of the 
dislike of Azaleas for lime, I use 
Campanula latifolia near it. Perhaps 
it seems foolish to take these special 
precautions just to include the Azalea 
in a border given over to bone-meal- 
liking plants, but there is no other low 
growing shrub with as dainty fragrant 
white blossoms in June. Moreover, I 
adore the Azaleas. 

The Rose, Mme. Plantier, has innu- 
merable creamy flowers in clusters 
very like those of the White Dorothy 
Perkins Rambler. They are lovely for 
cutting, thornless, and have the true 
old-fashioned Rose The 
variety is very hardy and needs no 
winter protection. Just remember to 
cut out the old dark canes about every 
three years. The new growth springs 
branches 


fragrance. 


from the ground and few 
are formed. This Rose and the Azalea 
will bloom with the Delphiniums in 
June and horizontal, creamy- 
white masses of flowers to contrast 
with the blue spires of the Delphin- 
iums. As Gertrude Jekyll says, “it 
is one of the old picture Roses.” 

I believe one of the secrets of effec- 


give 


tive arrangement is to bring forward 
tall plants in an irregular way and 
to use plants like the Campanulas and 
Babysbreath among the ranks of 
Delphiniums. Sprays of the half- 
opened buds of Mme. Plantier with 
pink and lavender Columbines are 
very beautiful for flower bowls. 

If your garden arrangement per- 
mits the use of a wide border—about 


six feet—through May and June 
especially for Lilacs, Tulips and 
Delphiniums, I would add a few 


plants of Anchusa italica, the cobalt 
blue one called the Dropmore variety. 
I assure you it lives up to its name. 
The enormous plants must be very 
carefully located at the back among 
the shrubbery so as not to interfere 
with young shrubs or perennials. 
After an Anchusa the 
garden a season or two, its seedlings 
must be treated as weeds when they 
come up in unauthorized places. 
Some Delphiniums are the same 
shade of cobalt as this Anchusa. In my 
opinion, the best way to have good 


has been in 


Delphiniums is to raise them 


om 

choice strain of seed in the P) ce a 
Experiments every spring an. move 
them into the garden pro) after 
they have bloomed. If the se sow 
about the last week in April, -nost of 
the seedlings will bloom lat: in the 
summer—practically every delphi. 
nium belladonna will bloo 1—ang 
any poor specimens can be rded. 
I discard densely packed kes or 
purplish colors, and save bluest 
ones having large flowers 1 tall 
stems. The tall flower st that 
bloom in June are too | > and 
stiff for the average size of flower 
bowls, but when Delphiniums firs 
bloom they are much sm r and 
the stems are often twisted so that they 
droop gracefully over vases, del phin 
ium belladonna, with flowers of 

purer blue than the others, does not 
grow quite as tall as the hybrids by: 


the grace of its sprays of azure flowers 
is unsurpassed. If the seed 


wn 
that plenty of space (about thr 
inches) is left between the dling 
they need not be moved to th 
permanent place until early Octol 
after they have bloomed. T] 
much more economical way to ra 
Delphiniums and, if a few sucew 
to the blight, the loss f li 
consequence. Authorities seem to agi 


that seeds do not carry plant diseases 
so if Delphinium blight has not start 
in your garden, growing them fro 
an added precaution. Whil 


seed is 


the Lilacs in the background 

small, plant the extra space wit 
masses of Delphiniums or Canterbury 
Bells. Once I made the mistake of 


planting Canterbury Bells too closely 
They bloomed beautifully in June but 
the young perennials suffered by the 
strong growth of these biennials even 


though the spent stalks were pulled 
out as soon as the flowering seas 


mistake is 
flower beds whe 
California Poppies 
are used to fill space apparently vacant 
but which the perennials need if th 
are planted as closely as they should 
be for mass effects. 


was past. This same 


to make in new 


Snapdragons or 


THE PEACH BELL 
Campanula persicifolia, the Pea 
Bell marked C. P. on the diagram, }8 
another plant of vertical lines. Th 
mauve and white bells which are s*t 
on wiry stems sway in every faint 
breeze. They are among the mos 
graceful of garden flowers and at 
also good for cutting. In leaf-mold} 
soil the plants increase rapidly an 


1 


need frequent division, This can > 
done every September if one wish 
to increase the stock qul kly, = 
spring sown seed germinat rapidly 
A large-flowered _ strain, Telha 
Beauty, is very good, but do not? 


tempted by the double one for they 
are fat and dumpy looking 

Campanula latifolia mac 
other of the tall Bellflowers, has ste! 


}, rNe 
tha, 4 


hung with long, dark pu! bel’ 
They are perfectly hardy and thrilty 
and easy to raise from se but hg 
young plants will not reach sr 

t thre 


growth until they are a 
(Continued on page \°8) 
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DESIGNING THE BLUE BORDER 
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wil want 


this Booklet 


Discerning people are find- 
ing this new booklet a val- 
uable aid in the attainment | 
perfect room harmony | 
. with radiator shields. 


of 
THE POSTMAN 
WILL HAND YOU 
YOUR COPY! 








‘HE use of shields to “dress up” 
the radiators in the modern home is 
not new... but, the opportunity to 
secure them “‘made to your individual 
measure” is something entirely new! 
Just as the ready-made suit cannot 
be compared with the individually tai- 
lored one, just so are P. ‘ 
“‘Made - to - Measure”’ RADIATOR 


SHIELDS distinctive in fit, appear- 
ance and style from the ordinary 
ready-made shield. 

You'll be interested in our new 
booklet, showing the wonderful pos- 
sibilities with P. P. RADIA- 


TOR SHIELDS. This booklet shows 
in actual colors the various fine fin- 
ishes; the three popular styles of 
Shield Aprons which safeguard your 
walls, draperies and room furnishings 
against the circulating dust from the 
radiator; the simplicity of installa- 
tion; and why these shields cost no 
more than the ordinary radiator shield. 
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At the le ft is mown the Shield Apron. he 
distinctive P. & P. feature 
t 0 





otherwise ate 1@ roorr 

and underne ath the ohie id top The top 
simply lirts ok and the accumulated dust 
is quickly removed. 


Your copy of the booklet is ready .. . 
we'll mail it just as soon as you send 
us your address. 


THE PECK-HANNAFORD 
AND PECK COMPANY 


Court and Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 


THe Pecx-HaNNaForp AND Peck Co. | 
Court and Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 


Send your new booklet on Radiator Shields | 


| 

| 

| to me, at the following address: 

| Name | 
7 Street | 
| 


City State 





removable for washing. Offered in white, and in 
four beautiful colors, and black. Your dealer has 
them. Send for descriptive circular to J. H. Balmer 
Company, 259-267 Plane Street, Newark, N. J. 


You Can Lift Them Off and Wash Them 





WHITE ann COLORED CHINA 
BATHROOM FIXTURES 


No. 125 





se 


Chessy me TEM 
IEE ee 


These modern fixtures are made of beautiful white china. They 
attach readily to your wall without visible screws, and are instantly 




















Dieting ot bacticshing exercises no 
longer necessary! For an ingenious new 
device, the Battle Creek Health Build- 
er, enables you to keep gioriously 
healthy — pleasingly slender — without 
any effort on your part! The Health 
Builder gives a combined massage: vibra- 
tory treatment, better than a skilled 
masseur., It vigorously 
massages the heaviest mus- 
cles, peps up sluggish cir- 
culation, aids digestion and 
reducessuperfluous weight 


Endorsed by Famous Beauty 


Dorothy Knapp, star of 
Earl Carroll's “ Vanities” 
and proclaimed the “most 
beautiful girl in the world” 


Room T-2314 


———— | 








gia SiondoS Ie Nadi nth Heol 


THIS ENJOYABLE NEW WAY 


uses the Health Builder daily. She says, 
“L unhesitatingly recommend the Health 
Builder: to everyone that is interested 
in keeping radiantly healthy and in 
retaining a beautiful figure.” 


Used daily in countless private homes, 
large medical institutions and by num 
erous physicians in their practice, the 
» Health Builder is a safe, 
; simple, scientific, method 
s| of reducing weight and 
keeping vigorously healthy. 


Send for FREE Book 
af Send for “Health and Beauty 


in Fifteen Minutes a Day“— 
on a valuable Free Book showing 
the Battle Creek Health Buil- 
der in operation—with com- 
plete series of home exercises. 





Seshoniiat Equipment Co. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Interesting 
Importations 





A distilled product, imported 
direct from London. Contains 
all the famous Holloway fla- 
vour minus only the alcohol. 
Also, the well-known “Old 
TOM” and “SLOE” are es- 
pecially prepared for the 
American market under the 


Holloway label 





In 1809 Nuyens invented 
Creme de Menthe. It has been 
the foremost brand ever since. 
In non-alcoholic form, it re- 
tains all its former flavour and 
delicacy 


Interesting also are Nuyens 
Creme de Cacao, Apricotelle, 
Prunelle, Curacao, Chartreuse, 
Benedictine, French Ver 
mouth and Grenadine. 


GOULD your dealer not carry 
these goods fill in and mail the 
coupon below. You will then receive 
our booklet with interesting infor- 
mation, and advice as to where these 
importations may be purchased. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy 


of your new, illustrated booklet, 
“IMPORTATIONS”, free 

Name 

Address 


my Grocer's name is 


B. B. DORF & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


247 Park Ave. 
New York 


- as 
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Plumrite... 


OOD PIPING is indispensable to 

the permanent enjoyment of a 
home. It protects furnishings against 
water damage and fallen plaster as a re- 
sult of leaks. Right now in New York 
City a prominent hotel in which cheap 
pipe was installed a few years ago, is be- 
ing torn apart to install brass pipe at a 
cost running nearly to six figures. Any ap- 
preciation of real economy makes brass 
pipe the logical choice. And naturally you 
should select Plumrite—the standard 
brass pipe. Identify it by the trade-mark 
every three inches—buy it as a brass pipe 
proved in constant service for over 30 
years. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

‘Makers of Brass Products for Over 60 Years’’ 
Your architect or plumber will gladly recommend Plumrite 
Brass Pipe. Ask them about it. In the meantime to answer this 
pipe question more fully won’t you fill out and mail the coupon? 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Please send me complete literature on Brass Pipe. 


To 5g Sl Sip: ata ere eater e ae % owas ek Wilaiel pO wees rer 
Address TrrT rr tT eT Cr Te TE CLC TEL CC CL ecoeoceecce 
Penne WMG BNE BION: Soo i ocd ce cG eh once veitwwes errr. 








Brass Pipe Economy 
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years old. The bells are notched at 
the edge and almost as large as Fox- 
gloves. This Bellflower is not quite as 
tall as a Delphinium, but it is good 
for background planting in the same 
way that Delphiniums are used. 

The clear blue blossoms of Linum 
perenne last long in flower, for they 
begin with the Tulips early in May 
and continue through August. Use 
these blue flowers near the cool, pale 
yellow Tulip Ellen Willmott, or the 
salmon-pink of Clara Butt. I like a 
combination of flowers with bold 
forms and clear colors growing near 
others like this Flax with its slender 
stems and leaves and tiny blossoms. 
Linum perenne is easily raised from 
seed but the plants should have the 
seed pods clipped off occasionally, a 
treatment that all plants appreciate. 
In some seed lists there are nineteen 
species of Flax. One of them, Linum 
campanulatum, is a distinct yellow- 
flowering kind which should be an 
addition to this border. It is described 
as being eighteen inches high, a native 
of southern Europe flourishing freely 
in dry soil on the 
banks or rock gardens. 


warm sides of 


THE COLUMBINES 


In any border I want to find a place 
for some of the long-spurred Colum- 
bines, for they are among the love- 
liest Their 
color range, deep purple to almost 


blossoms I know. wide 
pale blue, pale and dark yellow, pinks 
and even white, fits them into any 
color scheme. Do not grow any short- 
spurred varieties or your strain will 
have 
them in the separate shades. I never 


deteriorate. Good seed lists now 


bother raising white ones any more 


for some will always come white 
from seed saved from the vellow 
variety, Aquilegia chrysantha. The 


blooming season will be lengthened 


by weeks if they are planted so that 


a taller plant will give them shade 
during the hottest part of the day. 
The Caucasian Scabiosa or Blue 


Bonnet, Scabiosa caucasica, is a true 
heavenly blue color and a great addi- 
tion to 
flowers, but the plants sometimes rot 
if they are not planted in an 
situation and seed does not germinate 
quickly. They are worth the extra ef- 
fort but it is best to leave them out 
until the more important shrubs and 


our supply of clear blue 


open 


plants are set in place. 

The tiny white flowers of the Babys- 
breath, Gypsophila acutifolia, will act 
as a foil to the perpendicular lines 
of the Delphiniums and Campanulas. 
This variety so far surpasses panicu- 
lata, for arrangement with cut flowers 
because of its airy form and fragrance 
and for its misty effect in the flower 
beds, that I have discarded Gy psophila 
paniculata. 1 do not like the latter’s 
stiff habit of growth nor do I care 
for dried flowers. Buy a few plants 
of Gypsophila acutifolia and increase 
them by division in the spring. It is 
a difficult plant to raise from seeds 
though once in 
chance is found near old plants. Sprays 
of this Babysbreath are the perfect 
accompaniment for hybrid tea Roses. 
Cut off the spent blooms at the end 


a while a come-by- 





of June, and a second and sor Mes 
a third crop of 
secured by this simple operatior 

The very dwarf edging pla ts in 


blossoms v b 


this border, Myosotis di lora. 
Myosotis alpestris, Veronica 4 tris 
and Violas, were described in > ar. 
ticle on the late Tulips (© tober 


House & GarpEN) which a in- 
cluded the description of the | ybrid 
Lilacs used in the background 
About the second week in June, in 
Ohio, the following plants are coming 
into bloom: Delphiniums, Peach Bells, 
Campanula latifolia macrant/e and 
Columbines in perpendicular lines; 
and Babysbreath, Veronica ru pestri; 
and Caucasian Scabiosa in horizontal 
masses. IT would like to add a few pal 
pink Foxgloves which remind le Of 
the little girl in the nursery rhyme— 
“when she was good, she was very, 
when she w bad, 
To keep th color 
light pink, great care must be taken 
to pull up the magenta ones 


very rood; but 


she was horrid.” 


soon 
as they open, and this means an mpty 
hole in the border for, being biennial, 


they do not bloom in the nursery beds, 
Che spires of the white Foxgloy es are 
magnificent when well grown, but 
they are best located in shade, for that 
brings out the shadows in th 
flowers and the plants grow much 
taller when protected from heat. 
Nepeta mussini, usually included it 
“easy to 


gray 


: grow in sun” rock plant 
lists, is a tumbling mass of gray-green 
foliage and clouds of tiny lavender 


flowers. It grows about twelve inches 


in height. This pale lavender color i 
not needed in June, for there is an 
abundance of bloom without it, so I 


like to cut back the terminal heads 
after they have flowered. By this 
method the lateral shoots just below 
the main flower spike will bloom in 
late July when the blossoming season 
of the border is passing. 
JULY AND AUGUST 
Campanula carpatica, with large 


open bells, white or pale blue, that 
completely cover the plants, makes 
effective ten-inch clumps all through 
July and most of August if the faded 
Howers are occasionally clipped off. 
It is the same height as Ne peta mussini 
and the two are planted just behind 
the drifts of Tulips and brought for- 
ward to mark the separation of the 
Tulip drifts. Have these Campanulas 
or some Nepeta mussini below the 
Lilies with the tall stems of 
Platycodon among Lilies, This group- 


Tiger 


ing is worth a place of its own, for 
and lavender 
clear and brilliant. 
Through July, Platycodons in 
white and blue, Linum perenne and 
Babysbreath, Nepeta  mussini and 
Campanula carpatica with the Tiger 
Lilies if there is space for them (they 
will grow well even if they are t ked 
under the Lilacs) will give lavender; 
and blossoms. 
Many of the June perennials also keep 
up a few scattered blossoms, but any 
pink Foxglove plants should be } lled 
up if a few of them persist. ‘J here 
is almost no color clash worse ‘han 
(Continued on page 160) 


the orange and_ blue 


colors are 


orange, blue white 
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BAKELITE 


MOLDED 


Switch Plates 


look well on any wall 


OU can obtain Bake- 

lite Molded Switch 
and Outlet Plates to 
harmonize with any wall, 
whether it be papered, 
paneled, painted or 
finished in one of the 
new textured surfaces. 


Bakelite Molded Plates 
also possess other ad- 
vantages. Their color 
will not fade even 
though exposed to 
strong sunlight. They 
will not corrode in any 
climate and handling 
leaves no finger prints. 
As Bakelite Molded is 
an insulation material 
these plates provide per- 
fect protection for the 
electrical parts. 


Anyone can replace 
shabby metal switch 
plates with handsome 
Bakelite Molded ones in 
a few minutes. Only a 
screw driver is required. 
Leading wiring device 
manufacturers produce 
Bakelite Molded Plates 
in standard brown and 
black and in a variety 
of colors. They may be 
obtained through any 
good electrical store. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
247 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 635 W. 22nd St. 


BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD. 
163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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BEAUTY .. BUILT IN 


EAUTY begins in the owner’s brain. A white silk 

Chinese embroidery may get an octagonal ivory 
breakfast-room built around it ... a lock of hand- 
wrought Spanish iron may inspire a garden gate... 
any one of the thousand and one pictures in House & 
Garden’s Second Book of Houses may start a whole 
train of lovely notions buzzing in one’s head. 


If you’re planning to build, make the first of your 
purchases the Second Book of Houses it will 
save you many times its trifling cost. It’s full of 
practical plans for all types of houses—including the 
famous Four Ideal Homes. It’s full of suggestions for 
planning; full of everything useful and beautiful for 
proper furnishing and decoration; full of homely ad- 
vice about building materials; full of scientific kitch- 
en-planning; full of everything useful and beauti- 
ful for the home maker. A permanent addition to your 
librarv of house knowledge. 


House & Garden's 
SECOND BOOK OF HOUSES 
$4. ler 


At fine bookstores everywhere, 
or by mail from House & 
Garden. Postage 20c more 


Was 


House & GARDEN, Greenwich. Conn 


192 pages 600 illustrations 


TRS | ner a a NN 








————————a 


(J Fer $4.20 inclosed, send me 1 copy of House & Garden's Second 
Book of Houses 


[] For $5.20 inclosed, send me 1 copy of House & Garden's Second 
ook of Interiors 


oe ea i ; : Aide 
LJ For $5.20 inclosed, send me 1 copy of House & Garden’s Second 
Book of Gardens 


[] SPECIAL: For $12 inclosed, send me 1 copy of ALL THREE 
Name 


/ Address 
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who says, * Tru/y—at last the perfec? fireplace— 

for the Heatilator is of use, not simply an ornament.” 


A. Successful Fireplace 
... Guaranteed! 


Extra heat hitherto wasted—double or 
treble the volume, without smoke—comes 
from the register of the Heatilator. 
Your fireplace will be doubly useful as 
well as ornamental if built around a 
Heatilator. It will deliver the heat or- 
dinarily lost in brickwork or chimney 
flue—two or three times the usual vol- 
ume, from the same fuel. Fresh air from 
outdoors comes into the double- wall 
chamber of the Heatilator, is heated 
over the fire, and sent into the room 
through a grille register. Complete fire- 
place success is assured—good draft, no 
smoke, fine ventilation, no cold air draft, 
and double or treble heat from same 
fuel. Heatilators save their cost in labor, 
materials and fuel. 





We guarantee complete satisfaction or 
will refund money and pay up to $20 
extra to cover bona fide cost of removal 
and return in case of dissatisfaction. 
Sold through dealers or direct, at same 
price, $78 delivered (U.S.A.). If your 
dealer hasn’t a Heatilator, simply mail 
coupon, and we will ship prepaid to 
your nearest freight station. Any mason 
can install in new or old fireplace in a 
few hours. Full particulars on request. 


HEATILATOR COMPANY Syracusr, New Yorx 


References: Dun, Bradstreet or 
any bank (highest credit rating), 


Heatiika 


Fireplace 
Unit 


A Complete Unit 
up tochimney flue. 
Heavy boilerplate 
used. Makes popu- 
lar sixe fireplace. 






the 





HEATILATOR CO., 

£09 Glen Ave., Colvin Station 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

[_] Please send full particulars without 
charge. 

C] Enclosed find $78 for which send 
Heatilator subject to your guarantee 
of complete satisfaction with extra 
payment in case of return, 
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Cups That Cheer— 


Minton’s Enamelled English Bone China 


gee reason the dining table so often has “nothing to wear” | 

is not because the hostess hasn’t enough dishes, but because 

her dishes are not the right shapes | 
The Minton teacups illustrated are $33 a dozen; large coffee 

cups, $43; after-dinner coffee cups, $29; cream soup cups, $66; 

bouillon cups, $40. We have a large number of Minton’s pat- 

terns, some hand enamelled, others gold encrusted. 


We were the originators of Open Stock dinnerware 


JONES McDUFFEE & STRATTON 


Corporation 


33 FRANKLIN STREET BOSTON 
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Does Your Wife 
Keep On Prodding You 
About Heat? 


LL RIGHT then—what are you doing 

about it? Just letting her spoil your 

evenings and blaming her when it’s you 
who are to blame. 

Considering there is such an easy way out 
of it all, why don’t you consider it? 

For instance: Why don’t you send for a 
copy of “Letters To and Fro”? In it six peo- 
ple give 36 fuel thrift help hints on how to 
get more heat out of the same coal. 

And isn’t that what you want? Then send 
for “Letters To and Fro.” 

















Irvington, New York 


Representatives in all principal cities . 
of the United States and Canada 
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House & 


(Continued from page 158) 


pink and orange if the plants are near 
the Lilies. No other Lily will stand 
the abuse and neglect of this very 
hardy species. Proof of this state- 
ment can be found in neglected plots 
where the Tiger Lilies survive. 

Veronica longifolia subsessilis will 
have long spikes of deep blue-purple 
buds during July and open its blossoms 
at the end of the month. As the blos- 
soms begin opening at the bottom of 
the stem and progress to the top, the 
plants are in bloom for a period of 
four or five weeks. This Veronica is 
easily increased by division and if it 
is left undivided, one plant will oc- 
cupy at least four square feet after 
four years in the garden. If some late 
summer bloom is wanted, the Veronica 
could be substituted for some of the 
Delphiniums. Another Veronica that 
can be added for tiny, bright blue 
flowers in June is V. amethystina 
which grows to a height of two or 
three feet. This should give hand- 
some vertical lines of blue nearer to 
the front of the border. 

This border needs sun, but not 
drought. Of the hardy shrubs and 
perennials mentioned, the only ones 
which will grow well in a shaded 
location are the Violas, Forget-me- 
Foxgloves, Columbines and 
Campanulas; but this does not mean 
the shade of large trees or overhang- 


nots, 


ing roofs. Very few plants survive 
the lack of moisture and poor soil 
found under many popular shade trees. 
It is unwise to try making a garden 


HOUSE 


& GARDEN’S 


in such a location. Fruit trees giye 
partial shade, their blossoms a 
wonderful addition to the sprin. gay. 
den, and they can be grown cl. se tg 
flower borders. Pear, Peach, ( herry 
and even full-grown Apple tre s can 
have flower borders near them ven 
be included in the borders. May and 
Elms are fine shade trees f the 
street, but if we plant them on smal] 
suburban lots there is little room left 
for any other shrubs or plants. 


I prefer having a finished ture 
while this border is in bloom and 
arranging another site for t fall 


flowers when the first will look like 


a shrubbery screen enclosing part of 


the garden. The gardener, when mak. 
ing a picture with plants and shrubs, 


enjoys the thrill of the artist with 
the additional satisfaction of knowing 
that he has the ability to make his 
dreams come true, for it does not take 
a corps of assistants to create a charm- 
ing view. If he wishes, he can do it 
with his own hands. 
What the suburban 
most is a bit of individuality to 
neutralize the seas of Bridal Wreath 
which have swept over so many small 
garden plots. Just to see this Spiraea 
vanhouttei with its branches encrusted 
with green lice makes the thoughtful 


garden needs 


gardener wish it miles removed from 
Rose beds. Nature has provided mate- 
rial for us with a lavish hand, and 
the gardener with a very small plot 


of ground can have an original garden 
if he wishes. 


BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from page 128) 


of many painstaking experiments in 
observing the action of 
valuable woodwork, and the compara- 
tive effects of different remedies. To 
all distressed by damage to treasured 


worms on 


wood of any kind I recommend the 
treatment prescribed by Mr. Gird- 
wood. It works. I know, because it 
saved the most beautiful table that 
I had ever seen. G. G. G. 


How To Know JAPANESE COLOUR 
Prints. By Anna Freeborn Priestley. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


YPOGRAPHICALLY, and in re- 
spect to its illustrations in color 
(facsimiles in miniature by S. Wata- 
nabe of Japan) this is certainly an 
attractive book. The eight tipped-in 
plates are after rare 
Harunobu, Hokusai, Yeisho, Utamaro, 
Hiroshige. The text, 
however, seems hardly to carry out the 
publisher’s statement that “the book 
gives a good foundation for the study 
of this graphic art” and that “It will 
give all collectors a clearer apprecia- 
tion of the prints they already possess 
and enable them to choose others with 
a better knowledge of their real worth. 
The reviewer finds nothing particu- 
larly clear about the book. Undoubt- 
edly the author is a lover of Japanese 
color prints, but she fails to evoke in 
the reader an enthusiasm for or a 
real understanding of the subject, al- 
though she claims for herself not only 
enthusiasm and understanding, but a 


originals by 


Shimsen and 


desire “to furnish a thorough founda- 
tion for an intelligent study of this 
most interesting art. Those who love 
Japanese prints do not have “to search 
through large volumes on the subject” 
as the author intimates they would 
have to do without this book at hand. 
As a matter of fact, there are a num- 
ber of less expensive and far more 
illuminating, comprehensive and well- 
written books on Japanese color prints 
available and in print to which the 
reader might more profitably turn. 
The article on the subject in the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica which is in the 
reference room of almost every l brary 
and in many homes is probably more 
illuminating than the book under re- 
view. Frankly this short essay (seventy- 
eight large-type pages) appears to be 
a compilation of a sort. Sometimes 
the author names her authorities, some- 
times not. To the preface statement 
that she has closely studied the leading 
authorities on Japanese color prints, 
the author adds: “I have added to this 
information by a close personal obser- 
vation of the habits of the Japanese 
people while travelling among | em” 
but the reviewer finds nothing of 
value as bearing upon the subject 80 
added. Readers should particul ly be 
wary of subjecting creased prints t0 
the soaking which the author appears 
to resort to in restoration since this 
delicate operation is not clearly ¢% 
plained nor are its particular dangets 
outlined. 
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Exquisite . . Aren’t They? 


Lovely things . . . so luxurious and 
unusual that you now see them in 
the most charming homes. Exqui- 
site Masterpieces, every one of them 

. created with the infinite skill 
of native Kentucky needlewomen 
with whom quilting is a birthright. 


You may now purchase these unu- 
sual scab enileed eu itiee, spreads, 
pillows, robes and infants’ things in 
the better shops and stores of your 
city, at attractive prices. 


May we send you the names of the 
dealers in your city? 


KENTUCKY COTTAGE 
INDUSTRIES 


INCORPORATED 


Hardinsburg Kentucky 


366 Fifth cAvenue 
New York 


503 So. Union Drive 
Los Angeles 











Queen Anne 


tse BOY 








In design and finish a 
really worthwhile Colo- 
nial Reproduction and 
suitable for living room In ordering, you 





or hall, as well as bed may remit in 
room. Size 34” wide, full—or we will 
20” deep, 54” high. ship €C.0.D. on 


| receipt of $20 
| Made of very fine Ma- deposit. 

| hogany, hand-rubbed 
finish, with solid brass 
pulls and escutcheons. 
Price $140.00, freight 
allowed. 


Our wide range 
of beautiful 
and = authentic 
Can also be supplied in Early American 
Antique Maple Price and English 
$150.00, freight allowed furniture per- 
mits you to 


Let us send you 72 
F you 72-page j > 

portfolio G-18 showing furnish your 
full line of Early Amer- home tastefully 
ican and English repro- with the best 
uctions in mahogany f custom- > 
and maple (also Banjo of custom-made 
Sent for 100 pieces—at mod- 


imps or coin, erate cost 


Winthrop Furniture Co. 


424 Park Square Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 

















HOUSE & GARDENS 
SECOND BOOK OF F 
INTERIORS 














House & Garden's 


Second Book of Interiors 


If you are building, or redecorating, or 
even just keeping up a delightful home in 
the best modern taste, House €? Garden’s 
Second Book of Interiors will be the most 
useful book you ever owned 


Do you need a fresh colour 
scheme for living room or 
bedroom or provoking little 
cramped hall? This book is 
full of them, exactly detailed, 
ready to shop for at once. 


Would you like to add distinc- 
tion to a slightly common- 
place room? This book will 
give you a hundred sugges- 
tions ...a painted and 
decorated door, a_ sapphire 
floor, a pair of arched recessed 
bookcases. 


Can you pick out, unerringly, 
the furniture of the Brothers 
Adam? the Chippendales? Can 
you tell a Jacobean chair 
from a William and Mary? 
This book gives you the es- 
sentials of every noteworthy 
period in compact form. 


Would you like to decorate a 
nursery? To make a radio set 
ornamental? To have a gay 
peasant kitchen? To know 
how to select furniture brasses? 
To create the illusion of space 
with mirrors? To learn how 
to measure accurately for 
curtains? To dress a_ bed 
smartly? To lend a touch of 
charm to prosaic awnings? 
This book will tell you all 
these things and a_ hundred 
more. 


In addition, photographs of 
the work of the best decora- 
tors, a list of their addresses, 
a bibliography, a list of cata- 
logues for decorators. And 
all this for $5—less than the 
cost of a luncheon for two, 
or a pair of theatre tickets. 


$5, net 


at jine bookstores everywhere, 
or by mail from House & 
Garden. Postage 20c¢ more. 


700 illustrations 


220 pages 


House & GARDEN, Greenwich, Conn. 


(_] For $5.20 inclosed, send me 1 copy of House & Garden’s Second 


Book of Interiors 


C] For $5.20 inclosed, send me 1 copy of House & Garden’s Second 


Book of Gardens 


[1] For $4.20 inclosed, send me 1 copy of House & Garden’s Second 


Book of Houses 


oO SPECIAL: For $12 inclosed, send me 1 copy of ALL THREE 


Name......... oe aces 
Address 


City 








For indigestion, nervous 


the Healin 
Glow of the HEALTH jié 7 

rm HEALTH LIGHT 
Turn to light, urges modern science, for the 
greatest natural stimulant known to man. 
The HEALTH LIGHT makes it possible for 
you to follow this advice—to get in each 
crowded day a few minutes of concentrated 
light treatment—a rich 
flow of golden light that 
stimulates vital nerve 
centers, normalizes the 
entire body chemistry, 
allays pain and leaves 
q you rested, refreshed— 
; ready to meet the strain 
of today’s rapid living. 
Send for FREE book 
describing the HEALTH 
LIGHT and the patented 
AUTORUPTOR = which 
multiplies the efficacy of the 
light and renders it completely 
safe and practical. Learn why 
the greatest medical minds of 
the world are sponsoring light 
therapy and how surprisingly 
little it costs to enjoy the won- 
derful benefits of light treat- 
ment in your own home. Use 
coupon below. 
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For colds in 
‘chest, head, lungs 
and pains, ete 










J —_ The Wigginton Co 
This interesting folder FREE. Dept. 701, Kalamazoo, Mic 

©1927 The Wigginton Co. 

The Wigginton Company, Dept. 701, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Send me your interesting folder, ‘‘Glowing Good 

Health’’, on light therapy. 
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What to Wear? 


OUR wardrobe is al- 

ways fully available, 
exquisitely fresh, when K- 
V Fixtures bring order to 
your closets! Thousands 
of clever women have 
learned that these sturdy, 
attractive devices reduce 
pressing bills and truly 
create extra space. Easily 
installed in any closet. 
Send coupon for complete 
information, details, 
prices, and name of your 
local dealer. 





_MAIL THE 


» MALL OSeeo_ THE COUPON 


Knape & Voct Mes. Co., 7 
Dept. 11, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Please send my copy of “The Clothes 
Closet and the Housewife”’ illustrating and 
describing how K-V Fixtures are used in new 
and old closets. 
Name 


MM. cs... = ne iabasommaegeecindlbt 
City 
FREE B 
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Buick Facing 16 
Chrysler.... 54 
Fisher Bodies 164 
Lincoln Facing 128 
Packard Facing 120 
Pierce-Arrow Facing 33 
Texaco Motor Oils Facing 32 
Watson Stabilators 16 
Building Materials 
Bathroom Fixtures & Plumbing 
Alpha Brass Pipe Facin 171 





Anaconda Brass Pipe 2 
Crane's Bathroom Fittings Back Cover 
Easy-Set Bathroom Fixtures 157 
Kraftile Faience Tiles Facty 18 
Plumrite Brass Pix 166 
Reading Wrought lron Pipe Facing 19 
Standard Bathroom Fittings Facing 1 


Garbage Incinerators 


Kernerator (Incinerator 144 


Hardware 


Corbin Building Hardware 130 
Sargent Locks & Hardware 126 
Yale & Towne Building Hardware 128 


Heating Plants & Accessories 


Bryant Gas Heatins 0-21 
Burnham Boilers 160 
Heatilator Fireplace Unit 159 
Nelson Invisible Radiators 13 

Rome Brass Radiator 122 





Fie 


B. Smith Boilers & Ra tors 4 





Trane Heat Cabinets 1? 


House Building Materials 


Alpha Brass Pipe ] ) 11 
Anaconda Copper Leader 
\rkansas Soft Pine Burea 30 
Armstrong's Corkboard I: lation y< 
Bruce Oak Flooring 8 
Cast Tron Soil Pix 143 
Celotex Insulating Material 3 
Flax-li-num Insulating Material ) 
Hartmann-Sanders Entrance 15? 
Kraftile Faience Tiles Pacis $8 
Natco Building Tile 31 
National Association of Marble Dealers AS) 
Oak Flooring Bureau % 
Perfection Brand Oak Flooring 3? 
Plumrite Brass Pipe 166 
Pondosa Pine 134 
Reading Wrought Lron Pip: Facing 19 
Ritter Appalachian Oak Floori 19 
Sani Onyx 136 
Tidewater Red Cypress 13 
House Building Miscellaneous 
Gordon Van Tine Plan Cut Homes 53 
Hodgson Portable Houses 143 
Lighting Systems & Accessories 
Bakelite Switch Plates 159 
Cassidy Lighting Fixtures 141 
Roofing & Shingles 
Edgwood Shingles Facir 144 
imperial Roofing Tiles / n 129 
Weatherbest Stained Shingles 53 
Windows, Doors, Screens, Etc. 
Anaconda Bronze Screens 
Crittall Casements 129 
Higgin All Metal Window Screens. 135 
Screen Mfrs. Association 141 


While every 


precautiol 








\ ou read House & Garden because vou are 
to make your home more ¢ 


practical magazine 


interested in and appreciate the 


mfortable, convenient and attractive, 


things that go 
indoors and out. As a 
most of the articles and illustrations it contains are about things which 
vou may obtain to use in your oun home. 


You are also naturally interested in knowing about all quality products—be they building 
materials, automobiies, radios or perfumes. You will find in the advertising pages of House 


& Garden almost every type of product on the market—provided it is a quality product. 


\ 7 would not be living up to our full usefulness unless we helped vou find these things, 
\ many of which are advertised in the magazine. So, for your convenience, this classified 
list of quality products in this issue of House & Garden is presented. It wiil assist you in 
making the best selection. 


In justice to yourself look over the advertising here before deciding and write to the adver- 
tisers for their suggestions. You will find them very happy to be of assisiance—and when vou 
have made your choice you will be confident that you have not left many good things un- 


investigated, 


Gardening (‘Cont.) 


Condé Nast Travel Service 


PAGE Garden Furniture, Fences & Decorations 
Pages 41-45 Sa 
Clark's Famous Cruises 45 ' : 
Cyclone Fence 5¢ 
The Clift Hotel 44 vig 8 ens 
Dubois Woven Wood Fence 153 
Dollar Steamship Line 42 i 
i Galloway Pottery 153 
El Mirasol F 44 
; : Mettowee Stone Flagging 155 
Florida East Coast Railway 43 
* - Moto-Mowers 155 
rank Tours. . 45 
Savo Flower Boxes 154 
French Line. $4 
French Line Mediterranean Cruises. 45 
- Gardening Miscellaneous 
Hamburg-American Line 45 
Los Angeles Steamship Co. 44 Soil Pipe Association 143 
Plaza Hotels 45 Planet Jr Gardening Tools 150 
t *etersbure ( Os X. 42 . 
St. Petersbur Greenhouses 
Hitchings Greenhouses 151 
The os Mi: 
The Dog Mart Lord & Burnham Greenhouses 149 
Pages 51-53 Lutton’s Greenhouses 147 


Food Products 


Campbell’s Soups 109 House Furnishings 
B. B. Dorf Importations 157 China & Glass, etc. 
Martini & Rossi Vermouth . 139 Jones, McDuffee & Stratton 
Maxwell House Coftes 139 Glassware 160 
Poland Water 139 Meakin & Ridgway Minton China 141 
Tiger Emmental-Gruyére Cheese. 139 Plummer China & Glass Wares 118 
Whitman's Chocolates 56 

Drapery & Upholstery Fabrics 
Gardening F, Schumacher & Co., Tapestry Fabrics 123 

Seeds, Bulbs, @ Nursery Stock 

Fireplaces & Accessories 
Bristol Nurseries 14 
Burpee’s Seeds 140 Jackson Mantels & Fixtures 18-19 
Burpee’s Sweet Peas 154 
Conard-Pyle Star Roses 151 Floor Coverings 
Cullen's Water Lilies snes Mettowee Stone Flooring 155 
Davey Tree Surgeons , 145 ee ee - 
Dingee Roses 153 
Dreer’s Garden Book 145 
Green's Nursery Co 147 Furniture 
L. W. Hall Nurseries iss American Gumwood 12 
Harris Seeds aia American Walnut Mirs 112 
Heller Bros. Roses sate Furniture Shops 114 
Peter Henderson Seeds 151 Hampton Shors m 
Hicks Nurseries sats Hastings Furniture 120 
Hill's Evergreens ae0 Kittinger Distinctive Furniture 13 
edpehdbctrapoanciaaieaes _ New York Galleries 119 
Robert Evans Hughes Roses 151 W. & J. Sloane 17 
Kunderd Gladiol es Stickley Early American Furniture 6 
Schmag's Seeds se Winthrop Furniture 161 
Geo. L. Stillman Dahilias 153 
Storrs & Harrison, Landscaping. 155 
a ae Sore 7 ee ae 153 Interior Decorations 
Sutton’s Seeds 148 Directory of Decoration & Fine Arts 33-39 
Texas Cacti Co. 155 Hampton Shops 9 
Tricker’s Water Lilies 154 Wm. H. Jackson Co. 18-19 
Van Dusen Nurseries 154 New York Galleries 119 
Vaughn's Seed Store 155 W. & J. Sloane 17 
Wohlert’s Flowering Trees 155 Tiffany Studios 11 





House Furnishings (Cont. ) 
Kitchen & Laundry Equipment 


Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 
KitchenAid Electric Food Preparer 
lamneck Laundry Dryer 

Walker Electric Dishwasher-Sink. 


White House Kitchen Line 


Radiator Cabinets & Enclosures 


Mullins Radiator Enclosures & Shie! 


P. H. & P. Radiator Shields 


Household Textiles 


B. Altman & Co. 
Cannon Towels 
Irish & Scottish Linen Damask 
Kentucky Cottage Industries 


Linens 


Macy’s Linens 
McCutcheon's Linens 
Wamsutta Percale Sheets & Pillow C: 


Miscellaneous House Furnishings 
A. P. W. Satin Tissi 
K-V Clothes Closet Fixtures. . 


Savo Air Moisteners 


Vernax Furniture Cream 
Silverware 

Tiffany & Co 

Towle Sterling Silver 


Jewelry & Gifts 
Black, Starr & Frost 
Marcus & Company 


Tiffany & Co 


Battle Creek Health Builder 
Hartman Trunks 

Health Extension Bureau 

House & Garden's Bock of Houses 
House & Garden's Book of Interi 
House & Garden Subscription Offer 
Vogue Subscription Offer 


Wigginton Health Light 


en 











Musical Instruments & Radio 


\eolian AudioGraphic Musi 


Rolls 


Steinway Pianos Fac 


Real Estate 


Real Estate 


Schools & Camps 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide 


Toilet Goods 


Caron Perfumes 
Guerlain’s Perfumes. 


Listerine 


Tobacco & Cigarettes 


Camel Cigarettes............Fa 





s taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility of an occasional change or omission in the preparation of this index 
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